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OVERVIEW AND SUMMARY OP RESULTS 



1.1 Introduction 

The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, signed into law in 
October, 1984, was intended to amend and clarify federal vocational education 
policy as defined by the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The Perkins Act 
(PL 98-524) had two priit.ary objectives! (1) to assure access to quality 
vocational education programs for individuals who are inadequately served by 
vocational education, and (2) to expand, improve and modernize vocational 
education programs in the United States# 

Title IV, Section 403 of the Perkins Act required the U,S. 
Oeparrment of Education to conduct independent studies and analyses of the 
programs funded through this legislation. This assessment was to include 
descriptions and evaluations of vocational education across the country, 
including the vocational activities and services funded by the Perkins Act, 
the changes in vocational education since the passage of the law, and the 
coordination of vocational education with employment and training 
activities. To carry out this mandate, the Department of Education 
established the National Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE) to gather 
information about current vocational educational practices. 

This study of the state and local response to the Perkins Art, 
conducted by Abt Associates, is one of several major studies commissioned by 
MAVE. The study involved qualitative case studies of state and Local 
practices as well as a national survey of local vocational providers. Results 
will be used by NAVE as it prepares its report to Congress. In addition, 
study reports will be provided to Congress as it deliberates the 
reauthorization of the Perkins Act. 

This report presents findings from a national survey of secondary 
and postsecondary institutions offering vocational education, A companion 
volume'^ contains the results of case studies conducted in nine state and 
twenty^ seven commun i t ies • 



■-^Millsap, M.A., Wood, C, Jastrzab, J*, and Harden, C. ( 1989). 
State and Local Response to the Perkins Act: Case Study Analysis . Cambridge, 
MA: Abt Associates Inc. 
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In this chapcftr, w« describe the development and conduct of the 
surveys as well as the selection of the nationally representative sample of 
local vocational providers. The last section of the chapter presents a 
suoinary of major findings. 

1.2 Purpose of the Survey 

Since there had been no systematic collection of information from 
local vocational providers sines the passage of Che Perkins Act, NAVE 
contracted with Abt Associates to conduct a national survey cf vocational 
education practices at the secondary and postsecondary levels. The purpose of 
the aurvey was to collect sysf-v-metic, descriptive information from local 
providers about the use of Perkir.s' funds and about general changes in 
vocational education. 

Two surveys were developed, one for the secondary level and another 
for the postsecondary level. The two questionnaires contain many common 
questions to enable a ccirparison between vocational educational programs and 
services at the two education levels. However, each survey also has unique 
questions nhat address issues specific to secondary and postsecondary 
education. 

Five general topics for survey questions were identified by the 
National Assessment of Vocational Education as key to their information needs: 

• General information about vocational providers; 

• Activities undertaken with Ptrkins' Title IIA and IIB 
funding; 

• Difficulties associated with specific requirements of 
the legislation; 

• Changes in vocational education over the Use five 
years; and 

• Vocational education and the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA). 

General information about vocational providers was important in order Co 
describe the sample of respondents as well as to discuss the context of 
vocational education at the local level. Questions focused on the number of 
students, size of vocarional budget, and goals of vocational educ.mion in 



districts and institutions. In addition, on the secondary survey, information 
was obtained about high schocl graduation requirements. 

The Perkins Act directed states to apportion the Basic State Grants 
(Title II monies) froic the federal government in the following way: 57Z to the 
Vocational Education Opportunities Program (Title IIA) to fund programs for 
special populations; and 43X to the Vocational Education Improvement, 
Innovation and Expansion Program (Title IIB) to expand or develop high quality 
education programs. The special populations targeted for Title IIA funds 
included: handicapped students; disadvantaged students, encompassing 
academically disadvantaged, economically disadvantaged and limited-English- 
proficient students; adults in need of training or retraining; single 
parent s/homemakers; and individuals participating in programs designed to 
promote sex equity in vocational education. The major purpose of the surveys 
was to describe the amount of Title IIA and IIB funds spent and the ways in 
which districts and institutions used these federal vocational education 
dollars. 

The Perkins Act mandated that the federal dollars for handicapped 
and disadvantaged students could be used only for the additional or excess 
costs of supplemental services or programs for these students. In addition, 
the law required that the Title IIA funds for disadvantaged, handicapped and 
adults as well as the Title IIB funds for program improvement must be matched* 
either by state or local funds. In order to look at the impact of these 
restrictions on local vocational providers, the survey included several 
questions asking whether Che excess cost and matching requirements affected a 
district's or institution's ability to access and utilize these federal 
vocational dol lars . 

To address Congress' request to collecc information about Che status 
of vocational education across the country, a series of survey quest ions 
focused on changes in vocac ional education in three areas : ( I ) student 
enrollments , (2) vocational course offerings , and (3) course con cent , 
supplemental services and other program activities. Since public education in 
general has undergone widespread changes over the last five years as a result 
of the education reform movement, these questions asked about changes between 
the 1982-83 and 1986-87 school years. 



The Last section of each survey focused on funding from the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). Questions addressed the amount of funds 
received by districts and institutions and whether expenditures were related 
CO vocational education* This information was collected in order to explore 
the extent of coordination between vocational education and JTPA programs, as 
well as to calculate the relationship between JTPA funding and funding from 
the Perkins Act. 

1,3 Survey Procedures 

This section discusses briefly the development and pretest of the 
questionnaires as well as the sample selection procedures. In addition, the 
tiBtframe of the survey mail-out is described, along with the efforts 
undertaken to maximize the response rate. 

Survey Development 

Several groups of individuals were consulted during the development 
of the two survey instruments, and their comments and suggestions were 
incorporated into successive revisions of the questionnaires. In addition to 
staff from the National Assessment of Vocational Education, members of the 
study's Advisory Pinel, representing state directors of vocational education 
as well as researchers in vocational education, reviewed both 
questionnaires* The surveys also were sent to a number of state direc»:ors, to 
state administrators involved in collecting vocational data from local 
education agencies, and to nationally known researchers in vocational 
education* 

The secondary survey was field-tested in seven sites across four 
states* These pretest sites included districts with comprehenr i ve high 
schools offering vocational education as well as secondary area vocational 
schools, and represented large, urban schools anO smaller suburban 
districts. The postsecondary survey was f^ eld-tested at ir^ur sites in two 
states, and included community colleges as well as postsecondary area 
vocational schools • 

The final version of the secondary surv / was reviewed and approved 
by the Cooanittee on Education Information Systems (CEIS) within the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Both the secondary and postsecondary 



questionnaires were approved by the federal Office of Managemenc and Budget 
(OHB). 

Sample Deiign 

In order order to fully describe vocational education practices at 
the secondary and postsecondary level, we were interested in obtaining survey 
data from three types of local providers: school districts, area vocational 
schools anH postsecondary institutions offering vocational education. We did 
not include for-profit or proprietary schools that offer vocational training. 

The potential respondents for the secondary survey included public 
school districts or local education agencies (LEAs) that provide vocational 
education in grades 9-12 as well as area vocational schools (AVS) that are 
administered separately from school districts. School districts may offer 
vocational education at comprehensive high schools (i.e., offer a full range 
of academifc and vocational courses) and/or at vocational high schools in the 
district (i.e., primarily offer vocational education). In contrast, area 
vocational schools (AVS) offer vocational education to students from a number 
of "sending" school districts. In this study, the AVS targeted were those 
administered separately from school districts, usually by a separate director 
or superintendent and often by their own Board of Education. 

AC the postsecondary level, we weri interested in community 
colleges, postsecondary area vocational schools, technical institutes, and 
four-year colleges or universities offering prebaccalaureate vocacionaL 
programs. Since excluded colleges and universities chat do not offer 
prabaccalaureate vocational programs, it is important to keep in mind that as 
we taU about results from the postsecondary survey, we are not describing all 
possible types of postsecondary institutions. 

In order to obtain national estimates, initial samples of 1500 
secondary providers and 500 postsecondary providers were selected in a 
stratified two-stage cluster design. In the first stage, eighteen states were 
selected from among all states in the country. The second stage of sampling 
involved selecting districts and institutions from within these states. 

The eighteen states were selected on the basis of total vocational 
enrollments as reported by the National Center for Education Statistics. The 



seven largest states in terms of enrollment were selected with certainty. The 
remaining non-certainty states were selected through probability proportional 
to size sampling based on four stratification variables: census region, total 
per pupil expenditures, percent of students in postsecondary education and 
changes over the laat five years in core course requirements for high school 
graduation. These variables were selected to yield a nationally representa- 
tive sample on key issues of importanca to vocationil education. Because the 
number of strata exceeded the sample size of non-certainty states, the method 
of controlled selection was used to allocate the sample to the strata. 

Once the eighteen states were selected, individual districts and 
postsecondary institutions were selected based on vocational enrollments 
obtained from state education offices. Using these enrollment data, cases 
were selected through probability proportional to size sampling so that a 
greater number of large districts and institutions wculd be included in the 
sample. Since the numbet of AVS in the 18 sample states was small, we 
selected all of the AVS in order to be able to obtain reliable data for chis 
group of secondary providers. 

The secondary sample totaled 1502, including 1121 school districts 
and 381 area vocational schools. The postsecondary sample included 502 
institutions . 

Survey Mail-out and Follow-up 

The secondary and postsecondary surveys were mailed to respondents 
during the first week of April, 1988. Two weeks later a postcard was sent to 
all respondents. Thi? served as a notification that a survey had been mailed, 
so that if it had not Uen received another could be sent, and as a reminder 
to complete the questionnaire. As a result of telephone calls from respon- 
dents, approximately 150 surveys were sent out in a second mailing. 

One month after initial mail-out, telephone calls were made to chose 
in the sample from whom we had not received a completed sirvey. After these 
calls, a third mailing of approximately 200 surveys went out. 

During June-, of 1988, Abt staff contacted the remaining non- 
respondents by telephcne in order to ask a subset of key questions. Ac Least 
cwo attempts wre made co contact each nonrespondenc , so thac chis process 
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would not introduce bias into the original sampling plan. The questions asked 
over the telephone pertained to the uses of Perkins' funds and general 
descriptive information. 

1.4 Response Rate and Potential Response Bias 

After the original aaiaple was selected, we discovered that a small 
number of respondents should not have been included in the sampling frame. 
These included districts restricted to special education, schools chat were 
part of a larger district or institution (e.g., one campus of a multi-campus 
comBunity college), or districts that offered no vocational education. These 
cases were determined to be ineligible and deleted from our total sample of 
respondents. With these deletions, the secondary sample included U06 
districts and 359 AVS; the postsecondary sample was composed of 497 
institutions • 

Completed mail surveys were received from 714 school districts, 
resulting in a response rate of 64. 6Z. Information was obtained from another 
134 districts through telephone interviews, raising the response rate to 
76^7Z* Mail surveys were received from 241 AVS (67. 3Z), with another 41 added 
through telephone interviews. Thus, the response rate for secondary AVS was 
78. 7Z. 

Postsecondary surveys were received from 342 institutions through 
the mail, resulting in a 68. 8Z response rate. After the telephone interviews, 
we had postsecondary information from 437 institutions, yielding a response 
rate of 87.91. 

In order to augment descriptive information available about school 
districts, we obtained census information aoout all districts in the sample* 
These data are utilized in the analyses presented later in this report. 
However, this information also offers the chance to compare the districts that 
responded to the secondary survey with those that did not respond, in order to 
explore potential response bias. 

Exhibit 1.1 presents this comparison between district respondents 
and nonrespondents . Overall, there are few differences of great magnitude. 

The average percentage of children below the tederal poverty Level 
is nearly identical among nonrespondents (13%) and respondents 
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Characteristics of Survey Keepondeott end Uonret pendente 

in School Dietricce 



Nonrespondent e Respondents 



t Statistic o{ 



District Characteristic 


Mean 


Median 


Mean 


Median 


Group Differences 


Percentage of children below 
poverty level 


13.4 


11.0 


lA.l 


12.0 


-1.07 


Percentage of white students 


86.6 


95.0 


81.0 


91.0 


A. 17*** 


Percentage of black students 


7.5 


1 .0 


8.8 


2.0 


-1.36 


Percentage of Hispanic students 


A.l 


1.0 


7.6 


2.0 


-5.00*** 


Number of schools 


12.9 


5.0 


18.0 


7.0 


-2.01* 


Number of students 


7,926.9 


2,315.0 


11,779.8 


3,806.0 


-1.90 


Number of teachers 


43A.9 


1A6.5 


557 .9 


226.0 


-1.68 



Total n: 265 837 

* P < .05 
p < .001 



Districts that did not respond to the survey tended to have a higher 
percancag* of white studtnts than respondants, although the difference is 
small in magnitude (87Z versus SIX). Nonresponding districts also tended co 
have fewer Hispanic students, although again the differences, while 
itatisticalLy dirf-srent, are not that large (41 versus 81). In addition, 
nonresponding districts have fewer scncols (13) than responding districts 
(18). 

In addition to the differences displayed in Exhibit 1.1, the 
urbanicity of respondents differed fro.n that of nonrespondents. Specifically, 
60Z of nonriispondents are from rural areas, while only 48X of responding 
districts are in rural areas. In addition, 13Z of responding districts are in 
urban areas, compared with 71 of nonrespondents. The proportion of suburban 
districts is nearly equivalent among respondents (392) and nonrespondents 
(34X). 

Taken together, these data suggest that districts responding cc the 
survey were more likely to be larger districts from urban areas with slightly 
more minority students. These also are the districts most likely to have 
received large Perkins' allocations. Thus, it seems likely that the districts 
that did net complete the questionnaire did not spend Perkins' funds, and thus 
did not take the time to fill out the survey. 

Since it appears Chat districts most Kkely to gee Perkins' funds 
were also most likely to fill out the questionnaire, it seens reasonable co 
conclude chat che nonresponses do not affecc our ability ro describe che use 
of Perkins' funds. However, we may overestimate che proportion of districts 
receiving these federal dollars. 

l.S Creating National Estimates 

Each of the districts, AVS and postsecondary inscicucions responding 
to the survey was assigned a sampling weighc so that survey results could be 
weighted to reflect national estimates. These weights were based on che 
probability of the selection of the state from che firsc stage of sampling and 
of the district or institution from Che second scage of sampling. Once che 
final sample of completed surveys was received, che weights were adjusted for 
nonresponse within states. 



All of the analyses presented in this report are based on these case 
weights, which result in the following weighted sample sires: 

School districts 11,552 
Secondary AVS 881 
Posts' idary institutions 1»8S7 

These weighted sample sizes yield the national estimates for all survey 
results* 

One problem with weighted data is that such large sample sizes tend 
to inflate the significance levels of statistical tests. Thus, a standardized 
weight was created for each case by dividing the individual case weight by the 
average weight for the group (i.e., district, AVS» postsecordary ) . In this 
way, the r*'erage standardized weight is 1,00 and the sample sizes in 
statistical analyses rtflect the actual sample size. All statistical tests 
use this standardized weight. However, in the presentation of results, the 
unweighted sample size and the weighted sample size associated with the 
national estimates are presented. 

1^6 • Summary of Results 

In this section, we summarize the Itey findings from the secondary 
and postsecondary surveys. 

Description of Districts and Institutions Offering Vocational Education 

• The majority of school districts (81Z) nationwide offer 
vocational education in a single comprehensive high 
school; 77Z of districts do not have a vocational high 
school within the district. When tbe number of 
vocational and comprehensive high schools are combined , 
the reaults indicate that 64Z of districts have one high 
school and 21Z have two high schools offering vocational 
education. 

• Nationally » 6JZ of districts offer the option of 
attending an area or regional school outside of the 
district for vocational programs. A higher proportion 
of districts in suburban areas (7AZ) provide access to 
an AVS than districts in urban (591) or rural areas 
(42Z)* 



• Tarn Mjoricy of secondary area vocacioOAl fchooLs (86Z) 
pritterilf provide vocetionel And related instruction; 
only 13Z provide e full range of academic end vocetional 
courses* In isost states , area vocational schools at the 
secondary level era not full-tine educational experi- 
ences; students attand their district comprehensive high 
school for acadaaic courses and travel to cbe AVS for 
part of a day^ alternative veeks or som other coabina- 
tion of cLasaas* 

• Forty percent ot postsecondary institutions offering 
vocational education are designed for students to 
transfer to four-yaar colleges; naarly 501 of post- 
secondary inatitutions seek an equal balance between 
transfer prograM and occupational education programs. 



Vocational Prograaa Offered 

• The most prevalent vocational programs offered in school 
districts are (a) home economics/consumer and homamaking 
(9SZ of districts) and (b) buainass and office education 
(83Z of districta)« 

• All of the AVS surveyed offer programs in trades and 
industry. In addition, 91Z offer programs in business 
and office, 82Z offer programa in health and 73Z provide 
technical training. 

• Business and office and health are the two most preva- 
lent vocational orc^rams at postsecondary institutions, 
offered by approximately 90Z of institutions* 



Coals of Vocational Education 

• In general y school districts indicate<i that the primary 
goals of secondary vocational education were to expose 
students to various occupational areas and to impart 
general sk lis necessary for further education or 
training* In contrast, secondary AVS and postsecondary 
institutions rated preparing students for speci f ic 
occupations as the aost important goal of their voca- 
tional program. 



Student Enrollment Patterns 

• On average, total enrollments in school districts have 
decreased 1.62 over the past five years. In secondary 
AVS And postsecondary institutions offering vocational 
educat ion, total enrollments * have increased 
approximately 6Z, on average. However, while % few 
institutions have seen large increases in enrollments, 
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mov tb«n half of the AVS «nd po«t««condary institutions 
h«v« Mperienced « decline in overall student 
enrollBent. 



Hijjh School Cr«duetion Reguireaente 

• Fifty-one percent of districts h«ve raised math require- 
nents for graduation by one course or mov between 1982- 
83 and 1986-87; A2X of districts increased their science 
requirements by one course over the past five years. 

• The percentage of istricts requiring vocational educa- 
tion course* for graduation coae froe 18X in 1982-83 to 
34X in 1986-87; in addition, 761 of districts count 
vocational courses with academic content towards high 
school graduation requirements. 



Proportion of Districts and Institutions Sp ending Perkins' Funds 

• A greater proportion of secondary AVS than school 
districts spent Perkins' funds in 1986-87. More than 
80Z of secondary AVS spent Perkins' funds for handi- 
capped and disadvantage^ students, as compared with 
approximately 501 of school districts- Half of the AVS 
spent Perkins* funds for program improvement, while only 
26X of districts spent these federal dollars. 

• At the postsecondary level, community colleges were more 
likely to spend Perkins' funds than postsecondary AVS, 
technical institutes or four-year colleges offering 
vocational programs. Approximately :0I of coBwunity 
colleges spent Perkins' handicapped, disadvantaged or 
program improvement funds, compared with about half of 
other types of postsecondary institution i- 

• An equal proportion of secondary and postsecondary 
providers spent Perkins' funds for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students. As would be expected, more 
postsecondary institutions spent Perkins' funds for 
adults and single parents /homemakera. However, the 
proportion of postsecondary institutions spending 
Perkins' funds for sex equity and program improvcmenc 
also is greater than the proportion of school districts 
and secondary AVS spending these Perkins* funds. 

• Postsecondary institutions that did not spend Perkins' 
funds were more likely than secondary providers to 
indicate that they did not know about the program. In 
contrast, the majority of school districts that did not 
receive funding indicated that they did not apply 
because the likely awards were too small. 
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• School disCricCi that did not spend Perkins' funds 
generally have uuller enrollaenCs Chan districts 
sp«nding these federal dollars. 

• School districts spending Perkins* fund* were more 
likelj to be in urban araas than in rural or suburban 
areas. Hearlj all urban districts (9AZ) spent handi- 
capped and disadyantaged fuods, coaparad with 54Z of 
suburban and approxiaately 4SZ of rural districts. 
Fifty-six percent of urban districts spent Perkins' 
prograa im iwiinr aoney, coaipared with 29Z of suburban 
and 23Z of rural districts. 

• Districts spending Perkins' funds had a higher propor- 
tion of nonwhites than districts without these federal 
▼ocational funds. However, the percentage of students 
below tha poverty level was not related to spending 
Perkins' funds. 



Aswunt ef Perkins' Funds Spent 

• The total aaount of Perkins' Title IIA and IIB funds 
spent by Che average secondary AVS ($151,463) was 
significantly larger than th« total expenditure by the 
average school district ($42,460). Half of all school 
districts spent less than $8,000 in total Perkins* funds 
during 1986-1987, while the swdian total expenditure at 
AVS was just over $91,000. However, because there are 
■ore school districts than AVS rational It, districts 
accounted for 71Z and AVS 29Z of the total Perkins' 
spending by secondary providers. 

• At the postsecondary level, the Perkins' expenditure by 
conunity colleges averaged $155,181; at other types of 
postsecondary institutions, total Perkins* expenditures 
averaged $185,468. Total Perkins' expenditures were 
nearly evenly divided between coonunity colleges and 
other types of postsecondary institutions, although 
cowunity colleges have nearly 1.5 tiaws isore students. 

• An estioated total of $645.7 nillion dollars in Perkins' 
funds was spent by districts and institutions in 
1986-87. Of that awtunt, 62Z was spent by secondary 
providers and 38Z by postsecondary institutions. 

• On average, AVS spent significantly more per student in 
total Perkins' dollars ($143) than either school 
districts ($43) or postsecondary institutions ($128). 
The aedian per student value also was higner for AVS 
($87) than for postsecondary institutions ($-72) or 
districts ($20). These figures are baaed on "head 
counts'* of total student enrollment ir. school districts 
end AVS, and PTE enrollments at postsecondary institu- 
tions . 
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H<w Diitricts and Inititutiona Spent Perkini' Fundi in 1986-87 

• School diitriccs and poatsccondary inititutions were 
■oat likely to apend Perkioa * hendicepped funds on 
guidance, eaaeaaMnt or counseling; pereprofesaionela or 
aides in the regular vocational claaarooai; and equip- 
Mnt. For eMvple, nore than half of all diatricts and 
poataecottdary inititutiona apant a portion of their 
handicapped funda on guidance, aaaesaMnt or counaeling, 
averaging 24Z of their handicapped expenditurei. 

• Secondary AVS were aoit likely to spend handicapped 
funds on direct instructional coats iuch aa teachers or 
claasrooa aides. Simty-two percent of AVS spent an 
average 36Z of Perkins* handicapped nonics to pay for 
paraprofeaaionali or aides in the . regular vocational 
daasroott* Handicapped funds vers used by 37Z of AVS to 
pay teachers* aalaries for separate vocational classes, 
averaging 19Z of their Perkina* expenditures for handi- 
capped students. 

• On average acroaa providers, a larger proportion of 
handicapped fundi was uied to support the ipecial needs 
of handicapped students in regular or minitreaaied voca- 
tional claases than for aeparate claiiea. 

• School diatricti vere Mit likely to apend Perkina* 
funds for disadvantaged atudents on guidance, aa sea anent 
or counseling; equipment ; or paraprofeaaionals/aidea in 
regular vocational claasea* More than half of all 
di atrict a apent aone Perkina * di aadvantaged noney on 
guidance, asaesanent or counaeling, a^^eraging 22X of 
their total disadvantaged expenditures during 1986-87 • 
Approainately 30Z of diatricts apent disadvantaged funds 
on equipaient or claaarooa aidea, averaging about I5Z of 
their diaadvantaged eapenditures. 

• On average, AVS were Boat likely to apend disadvantaged 
funds on direct instruct ion. Sixty-one percent of AVS 
spent disadvantaged unds on paraprofessionals or aides 
for regular vocati il claases, averaging 33Z of their 
total diaadvantagec eapenditurea in 1986^87 « Approzi- 
■ately one third of AVS used disadvantaged funds for 
teachers* aalarias, averaging 18Z of spending » and basic 
skills instruction, averaging 13Z of spending. 

• roatsecondary institutions were nust likely to use 
Perkins' disadvantaged funda on aides in the regular 
vocati '>nal claasroon; basic skills instruction; and 
guidance , aasessoient or counsel ing services • Sixty 
percent of post secondary institutions spent an ;«v«£rage 
of 20Z of Perkina* disadvantaged funds on guidance , 
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astttisnent and counieling* ApproximateLy 40Z of 
inicitutions spent disadvantaged funds on basic skills 
instruct ion in nonvocational classts or aidas in 
vocational classes, aach accounting for approxioiately 
20Z of their disadvantaged funds* 

• In districts and AVS, Perkins* fund-^ for liaiitcd- 
English-proficient (LKP) students wei . spent primarily 
on claasrcoa aides and guidance, assesssMnt or counsel* 
ing services- 

• Across the three types of providers, the eost prevalent 
uses of Perkins* adult funds vere for teachers in 
separate classes; guidance, assessaent or counseling 
services} and equipMnt. 

• Across providers , the largest proportion of Perkins • 
funds for single parent s/hoeeMkers (25-301) was used 
for guidance, aasessaent or counseling services* In 
addition, approxiaately 15Z of Perkins* single 
parent /hoMMker funds paid for teachers in separate 
vocational classes. 

• The tvo aost prevalent uses of Perkins* funds for sex 
equity vere to recruit students to nontraditional fields 
and to provide counseling and career development 
activities* More than half of ell districts, AVS and 
postsecondary institutions receiving sex equity funds 
used these federal dollars for these activities, 
accounting for approEieately 20Z of spending. 

• The eajority of progran iiaproveswnt funds was spent on 
equipment in 1986-87 . Approximately 80-851 of 
vocational providers spent a portion of their program 
improvement funds on equipaent. School districts spent 
an average o f 63Z o f program isipro vemen t fund s on 
equipsMnt, vith half of districts spending aiore than 75Z 
of their Title ITB funds in this one category. Ac 
secondary AVS, an average of 62Z of progran improvement 
funds nas spent on equipment, vith half of all schools 
spending laore than 80Z on equipment* Postsecondary 
institutions spent on average of 54Z of Title IIB funds 
on equipment, with 60Z of institutions spending all of 
their Title IIB money in this one category. 



Supplemental Services for Handicapped and Disadvantaged Secondary Studen 

• Approximately half of all districts and AVS provi^ 
counseling and assessment services to all handicapped 
and disadvantaged students. Another 20Z of respondents 
provided assessment and counseling services to fliost 
handicapped and disadvantaged students. 




• Other typttt of suppLowntal ■•rvicea, such a* aodified 
curricuLuB or reaadiaL baiic ilulla instruction, were 
generally not offered to all handicapped and disadvan- 
taged student*;. 

• School districts receiving Perkins* handicapped funds 
««re wre liksly to provide high-cost supplenental 
services such as aodified facilities and equipMnt for 
handicapped s>:udents than were districts without these 
federal fundii' 

• Although the nuaber of AVS that did not spend handi- 
capped or disadvantaged funds was snail, these 
institutions were less likely to provide assessMnt and 
counseling services than AVS with these funds. 

• The size of the district or AVS was not related to the 
likelihood of providing supplenental services to a 
greater proportion of students. 

(aianges in Student Enrollaents in Vocational Education 1982-83 to 1986-87 

« The enrollnent of handicapped students in vocational 

education has increased in 57Z of secondary AVS, while 

it reaained unchanged in 63Z of school districts and 632 
of poatsecondary institutions. 

• The aajority of AVS (61Z) and postsecondary institutions 
(622) reported an increase of nore than 102 in Che 
nuaber of disadvantaged students enrolled in v,c«>tional 
education. Moreover, 522 of AVS and 622 of postsecond- 
ary institutions where tot*l student enrollaents had 
('reclined reported an increase in che nuaber of 
disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational education. 

• Nearly 402 of AVS and 342 of postsecondary institutions 
reported decreases in overall vocational enrolloiencs of 
note than 102. In contrast, 402 of school districts 
reported no or ainiaua enrollaent shifts. 

• Postsecondary institutions with increases in vocational 
enrollaent were aost likely to attribute thif upswing to 
increased student interest in vocational education or ^o 
increased recruitaent of students. 

• Postsecondary institutions with decreases in vocational 
enrollaent were aost likely to cite decreases in the 
nuaber of students coaing directly froa high school and 
overall decreases in institution enrollments as factors 
in these declines. 

• Secondary AVS and school districts were most likely to 
cite increased graduation requirements as factors 
related to declines in vocational enrol Iments . 
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• When asked about changei in specific prograsi areas » 
respondeacs indicated that student enrolLisents were nost 
likely to have decreased io agriculture; hoise economics/ 
coQSiMr and hoaeaaking; and trades and industry 
programs • 



Changes in Vocational Courses 1982-83 to 1986-87 

• In general, the number of vocational courses offered in 
school districts hes reattined unchanged ove. the last 
five years. In particular, aore than 70Z of dijtricts 
reported no change in the nuaber of courses or teaching 
personnel in health or in marketing and distribution 
prograas. Approxiaately 58Z of districts reported no 
change in course offerings in agriculture , hosw 
econoaica/consuaer and hoaaaaking, technical, or trades 
and industry programs. 

• Courses offerings were most likely to have been expanded 
o\^v the last five years in technical programs and 
business and office education, particularly at AVS and 
postsecondary institutions. Pifty-four percent of 
secondary AVS, 49Z of postsecondary institutions and 32Z 
of school districts reported expanding course offerings 
in business and office programs. In technical prograas, 
SOZ of postsecondary institutions, 3SZ of secondary AVS 
and 28Z of districts expanded course offerings over the 
last five years. 

^ Courses in agriculture and trades and industry were most 
likely to have been reduced over the last five years, 
particularly at AVS and postsecondary institutions. 
Tventy-^seven percent of secondary AVS, 31Z of post* 
secondary institutions and 21Z of school districts 
reported reducing course offerings in agricul ture 
prograas. In trades rnd industry, 23Z of postsecondary 
institutions, 22Z of secondary AVS and 26Z of districts 
reduced course offerings ov3r the last five years. 

Where course offerings uere expanded, greater student 
interest vas one rM^on for this expansion cited by a 
majority of respondents across program areas. 

• A desire to meet Increased labor aarket demands vas 
cited as an iaportant reason for expanding programs in 
aarketing and distribution, technical training, and 
trades and industry by each type of vocational provider. 

• Additional federal funding from the Perkins Act was 
cited by approximately 20*30Z of respondents as related 
to expanding vocational course offerings in specific 
prograa areas* For exxmpLe, 23Z of school districtj 
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IndicACed that an incre«»« in these fadtral fund* tf«s an 
iapcrcant factor in expanding technical prograM. Awmg 
poatsecondary inetitutione expanding prograaa, 371 cited 
Perkini' funde ae a reason for expanding course 
offerings in trades and industry, 321 in hoM econoaics 
and 27Z in business and office program. 

• Decreased student interest and declining vocational 
enrol laents uere the two reasons cited aost often as 
related to reducing vocational course offerings. 

• Responses to advances in technology was the most 
frequent type of change in course content reported by 
districts (62X), AVS (801), and postsecondary 
institutions (84Z). 

• AaMdial basic skills instruction and suppleMUtal 
services for handicapped or disadvantaged students have 
been added or expanded over the last five years by 60- 
70Z of AVS and postsecondary Institutions. Aaong school 
districts, while 40-501 reported expanding these 
services, approxiaately 40Z indicated that these 
services had reMined unchanged over the last five 
years, suggesting that resKdial basic skills instruction 
and suppleaental services were already in place in many 
districts. 



Vocational Education and the Job Training Partner ship Act (JTPA) 

• Only 25Z of school districts received JTPA funds in 
1986-87, coapared with 65Z of secondary AVS and 60Z of 
postsecondary institutions. 

• The aajority (62Z) of school districts receiving JTPA 
funds were awarded Title IIB monies for sunwer youth, as 
coapared with only 36Z of AVS and postsecondary inscitu- 
c ions . 

• A largei. percentage of postsecondary institutions than 
secondary providers rece ved JTPA funds for dislocated 
workers (Title III) and 8Z coordination grants. 

• On average, the total JTPA award to districts 
($110,016), AVS ($95,014) and postsecondary institutions 
(9222,105) was not statistically different, since there 
was a wide range of funds received. However, the median 
award to postsecondary institutions ($58,528) was also 
higher than the median aaong districts ($20,000) and AVS 
($44,154). 
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Aaong providers rsceiving funds froa both Perkins* and 
JTPA, Che average JTPA award Co districts and 
poacsecondary institutions «fas three tiacs greater Chan 
that froa Perkins; the two acnrces of funds were nearly 
equivalent at AVS. 

Perforaancs-based contracts were accepted by approzi- 
■ately 60Z of AVS and postsecondary institutions, but 
only 41Z of school districts. The aost comn reason 
cited by each type of provider why these funds were not 
accepted is that the size of the award was not worth Che 
risk if perfonance standards were not OMt. 
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2*0 DESCaiPTIOM OP DISTRICTS AND IMSTITUTIOMS OFFERING VOCATIOMAL 

EDUCATION 

2«1 Introduce ion 

The secondary end poscsecondery surveys each included general 
descriptive questions about school districts and institutions offering voca- 
tional education* In this section^ we describe five characteristics of 
districts and institutions: ( l) school and district size; (2) mission and 
activities; (3) vocational programs offered; (4) primary goals of vocational 
education; and (5) high school graduation requirements* In later chapters, 
these descriptor variables will be incorporated into the analyses of the 
expenditures of Perkins* funds and the nature of vocational program offerings. 

2*2 Slse of Districts iind Institutions 

Student Enrollment 

The number of students enrolled is a primary indicator of the size 
of an educational institution. This variable is of concern to the present 
study for t number of reasons. Firsts since the handicapped and disadvantaged 
funde ar^ distributed by formula under the Perkins Act, it is important to be 
able to look at the amount of funds spent and the category of expenditures in 
relation to district or school size. For example, some smaller districts may 
receive minimal federal funds that preclude certain types of expenditures 
(e.g«, purchase of vocational equipment or staff, salaries)* Second, the types 
of vocational programtt and services offered may vary by size cf district, with 
smaller districts offering a narrower range of programs* Third, increases or 
decreases in overall student enrollment may affect vocational programs, as 
districts respond to changing needs and limited resources* 

On the secondary survey, we asked respondents for the total number 
of students enrolled in grades 9-12 during the 1986-37 and 1932-83 school 
years. This earlier school year was selected as a point just prior to the 
publication of A Nation at Risk , which precipitated widespread educational 
reforms* With this information, we are able to calculate changes in student 
enrollment over the past five years* 
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Survey questions focused on total student enrollments as the most 
reliable and readily available indicator of school size. Questions about 
enrollments in vocational programs and enrollment of handicapped and disad- 
vantaged students were not included; previous efforts to collect this 
information at the national level resulted in great difficulty obtaining 
comparable data. For example, school districts vary on whether they maintain 
duplicated or unduplicated student counts and whether they count students 
taking vocational courses or only students enrolled in a vocational program 
(i*e*t a sequenced course of study). Iniitead of actual counts, we asked 
respondents for the percentage change in handicapped, disadvantaged and 
vocational enrollments over the last five years (presented in Chapter 6 of 
this report >• 

In school districts, total student enrollment figures include 
students taking both vocational and nonvocational courses. In area vocational 
schools, this figure reflects the size of the vocational enterprise. For 
schools and districts whose high schools include only grades 10-12, an option 
was provided for reporting enrollment in only these three grade levels; for 
comparability, these figures were adjusted in the analysis to estimate enroll- 
ment in grades 9*12 « 

The postsecondary survey inquired about the total number of students 
enrolled (i.e., a "head count") during the 1986-87 and 1982-83 academic years. 
In addition, we asked for the total full-time equivalent (FTE) postsecondary 
enrollment during those; two years. 

Sumnary stiif '^tics of the student enrollment data are presented in 
Exhibit 2.1. The average size of school districts in 1986-87 was 939 students 
in grades 9 through 12, with a range from 22 to more than 158,000 students. A 
total of 10.5 million students were enrolled in school districts chat offer 
vocational programs. However, half of districts nationwide have less than 365 
students at the secondary level. 

Secondary area vocational schools are slightly larger than 
districts, on average, with a mean of 1766 and median of 939 scudents. 
However, the range ot school size is smaller (20 to 62,5^.3 students) as is the 
total number of students attending (1.3 million). It is important to realize 
that these AVS enrollment figures are "head counts", Chac is, the total number 
of students attending. Since most AVS offer educational programs on a part- 
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Exhibit 2.1 



Hfttional EstiMtes of Student Enrollaent Figures During 1986-87 
in School Diitricta, SecoodAry Area Vocetionel Schools and 
PoBtiecondary Institutions Offering Vocational Education 



Student Enrollment 1986*87 

Lavel and Type of Standard 

Institution Mean Deviation Median Range Total 



Secondary 

School districts, 939 3,547 364 22-158,563 10,466,384 
grades 9-12* 

Area vocational 1,766 3,317 939 20-62,543 1,312,305 
schools, "Head count" 
grades 9-12° 

Total 990 37538 388 20-158,563 11,778,689 



Posts scondary 

Community colleges 

FTE*= 4,093 10,011 1,853 185-93,467 3,709.392 

"Head count"** 7,112 9,810 3,519 120-105,000 6,505,834 

Area vocational schools, 
four-year colleges and 
universities, technical 
institutes 

FTE* 2,881 5,780 573 60-51,979 2,239,925 

"Hesc? -lunt"^ 4,042 5,509 2,000 131-54,630 3,300,227 

Total 

FTE 3,533 8,348 1,213 60-93,467 5,949,318 

"Head count" 5,664 8,214 2,950 120-105,000 9,806,062 



■weighted n-11,152 
'^Weighted n- 743 
^Weighted n- 906 
<*Weighted n- 915 
'Weighted n» 778 
^Weighted n« 817 



unweighted n* 802 

unweighted n« 235 

unweighted n* 295 

unweighted n« 299 

unweighted 104 

unweighted 107 
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day or alternate week basis, these estimates are higher than full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) enrollments would be Tor these institutions • 

When the enrollment figures for tii strict s and AVS are combined, the 
results indicate that an estimated 11.8 million secondary students were 
enrolled in schools or districts offering vocational education during 1986- 
87« This figure is slighcly lower than the 12*5 million students enrolled 
during that same year as reported by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (MCES) in The Condition of Education , 1988. We would not expect 
these figures to be identical for two reasons: (I) students attending 
district high schools for academic courses and AVS for part-time vocational 
programs would be double-counted in our total and (2) some districts included 
in the HCZS counts do not offer vocational education. Nevertheless,, the fact 
that the two figures are so close increases the validity of our national 
estimates. 

The poatsecondary enrollments in Exhibit 2.1 are separated out for 
community colleges and other types of vocational providers. On the post- 
secondary survey, respondents were asked to describe their institution. 
Responses indicated that 52Z of postsecondary institutions offering vocational 
programs are community colleges. Slightly more Lhan one third of postsecon- 
dary institutions with vocational programs are public vocational-technical 
institutes or area vocational schools. A small proportion (6Z) of institu- 
tions are four-year colleges or universities offering associate degrees or 
certificates. Because of the snail number in this latter category, their 
enrollment figures are combined with postsecondary AVS and technical insti- 
tutes in Exhibit 2.1. 

The average enrollment during 1986-87 in community colleges offering 
vocational training was 4093 FTE students and 7112 students based on a '*head 
count." The median FTE enrollment -^as 1853, with a range from 185 to 93,467 
students^ A total of 3.7 million FTE students were enrolled in community 
colleges, with the total head count at 6,5 million* 

Postsecondary institutions other than community colleges tend to be 
smaller, with an average FTE enrollment of 2881 students and an average head- 
count of 4042. The median FTE for these institutions was only 573 students, 
while the median head count was 2000 students. These smaller enrollments 
possibly reflect the fact that postsecondary area vocational schools, 
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technical insciCutes and colleges generally would encompass a single 
insciCuCion, while enroLlmenCS ac cornmunity colleges often include students at 
multiple sites or campuses. 

When all categories of postsecondAry institutions are combined, the 
average PTE enrollment during 1986-87 was just over 3500 students* The 
average head count among all postsecondary institutions offering vocational 
programs was 5664 students. The total PTE student figures for postsecondary 
institutions was 5*9 million students^ and the total head count 9.8 million 
students. This estimated total head count is close to the 9*6 million enroll* 
ment figure for public institutions of higher education during the 1986 
academic year reported 'oy NCEi in The ^ "^ondition of Education; Postsecondary 
Education . 

In Exhibit Z*2f histograms of student enrollments in districts, AVS 
and postsecondary institutions are displayed. These categorizations of 
enrollment figures reveal a different distribution of enrollments in school 
districts as compared with secondary area vocational schools and postsecondary 
institutions. More than one quarter of school districts report enrolling 
between 100 and 300 students. These results suggest that they are generally 
more small than large school districts nationwide. In contrast, approximately 
one quarter of secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions report 1,000*2^500 
students. 

Unfortunately, NCES does not present enrollment figures by size 
category. Thus , we have no readi ly available comparison for these 
distributions . 

Change in Enrollments 1982-83 to 1986*87 

Changes in studei^t enrollments are of great concarn to educators. 
Increased enrollments have put a burden on some school districts, while 
decreases have necessitated closing schools or reducing programs. In order to 
investigate this issue vis-a*vis changes in vocational programs and course 
offerings^ we calculated the percentage increase or decrease in student 
enrollments between the 1986*87 school year and the 1982-83 school year.^ 



Change was calculated by: ((enrollment 1986-37) - ( enrol l.-nent 
1982-83)] / (enrollment 1982-83). 



Exhibit 2.2 



National Estimates Of Distribution Of Student Enrollment Figures 
For 1986-87 in School Districts. Secondary Area Vocational 
Schools And Postsecondary Institutions Offering Vocational Education 



Tntii studant Emoiififnt _ Ptrcwt Qf Platrlcta/lngtltutiQna 



School 
Districts, 
grades 9-12 

Weightt^ n-11.152 
Unweighted n«802 



more than 25,000 
10.000 - 24.999 



5.000 • 
2.500 • 
1,000 - 
750 
500 
300 
100 



9,999 
4,999 
2.499 

• 999 

• 749 

- 499 

- 299 



less than 100 




28% 



30% 



Seconoary Area 
Vocational Schools, 
grades 9-12 

Weighted n-743 
Unweighted n-235 



more than 25,000 
10.000 • 24.999 
5.000 • 9.999 
2.500 • 4.999 
1.000 - 2.499 

750 - 999 
500 - 749 
300 • 499 
100 - 299 
less than 100 



less than 1% 
12% 

15% 




0% 



30% 



Postsecondary 

Institutions, 

RE 

Weighted n-1684 
Unweighted n-399 



more than 25,000 
10.000 - 24,999 
5.000 • 
2.500 - 
1.000 - 
750 
500 
300 
100 

less than 100 




30% 



Exhibit 2»3 summarizes the nacional estimates of enrollment changes 
in school districts, secondary area vocational schools and poscsecondary 
institutions. Since 1982-83, secondary enrollments in school districts have 
decreased, on average, by 1.6Z. In contrast, enrollments in secondary area 
vocational schools have increased an average of 6.5Z, while poscsecondary 
enrollments have increased an average of S.SZ. These national estimate:^ of 
man enrollment changes in secondary area vocational schools and pos tsecondary 
institutions are each significantly different from the national estimate of 
mean change in enrollments in school districts, based on analysis of variance 
and Scheffe test for differences between group means (p <.05)« 

In the 1988 edition of The Conditions of Education , the National 
Center for Education Statistics (MCES) reported that public high school 
enrollments began a downward trend in the early 1980s that has since stabil* 
ized. The exact percentage change in secondary enrollments between 1982 and 
1986 from the MCES data is This slight decrease in enrollments is of a 

similar direction and magnitude as the figure of -1.6X calculated from our 
survey data. However, presumably the NCES figure includes both districts and 
area vocational schools. The average change in enrollments across districts 
and AVS from our survey data is -l.OI, which is -closer to the NCES figure. Of 
course, combining AVS and district enrollments masks the average positive 
shift in enrollments at AVS. 

For postsecondary institutions, NCES reports that student enroll- 
ments have increased 91 since 1980. However, between 1982 and 198S, cheir 
estimates show a decrease of 2% across all postsecondary institutions. The 
difference between this figur^a and our estimated increase of 6.3Z could be due 
to a number of factors. One, we aslced respondents for retrospective 
enrollment information which tends to be less accurate than current 
information. Two, our data relates only to institutions offering vocational 
programs, while NCES does not separate enrollment data that way* Three, the 
1986 NCES figures are estimates based on sample data, so their figures also 
are subject to sampling error. 

Although the average change in enrol Iments at AVS and postsecondary 
institutions is positive, suggesting enrollment increases, the median values 
are both negative. For example, at AVS, the median of *1.42 indicates that at 
least half of all schools saw student enrollments decline between 1986*37 <:nd 



E^ibit 2.3 



NaCioiwl BstiMttt of Changes in Student EnroLLaenta froii 
1982*83 to 1986*87 in School Districts » Stcondsry Area 
Vocetionel Schools end Postsecondery lostitutions 
Offering Vocetionel Education 



Percentage Change in Enrollment^ 

Type of District/ Standard 

Institution Mean'' Deviation Median Range 



School -1.6Z 14.61 -3.5Z -53. 8Z to ^(>2.8Z 

districts^ 

grades 9-12^ 

Secondary area ♦e^SZ 4g,5Z -1.4Z -SZ.GZ co 327 , 3Z 

vocational 
schools 9 
grades 9-12** 

Postsecondary ♦S.SZ 39,9Z -2.3Z -69. 9Z to 220.0Z 

institutions 9 FTE^ 



^Calculated by: (enrollment 1986-87 - enrollment 1982-83 )/(enrollmenc 1982-83 )• 

^Analysis of variance among groups means: F (2,1062) » 7.78, p < *001* 
Scheffe test of differences between groups significant (p < .05) for (1) school 
districts and area vocational schools and (2) school districts and postsecondary 
Institutions . 



^Weighted n«8,328; 
^Weighted n- 531; 
^Weighted n«l,20S; 



unweighted n»64A 
unweighted n«190 
unweighted n*290 
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1982*83, SimilarLvy ac poacsecondary Lnscicut ions , the median value of change 
is *2«3Z* In both settings, a few schools saw large enrollment increases , but 
at least hal£ of the institutions experienced enrollment declines. 

When Che analyses presented in Exhibit 2.3 are run with student 
enrollment as a covariate, the results remain virtually the same. The 
adjusted means ar'e nearly identical to the unadjusted values and enrollment is 
not a significant term in the cquacion. In each vocational setting, student 
enrollmanc is not significantly relaced to enrollment change; in fact, the 
correlation between the two variables is on the magnitude of .05. In other 
words, the average enrollment changes presented in Exhibit 2.3 are not a 
result of phenomenal growth in a few small schools. 

In order to move away from sumnary statistics, it is useful to plot 
the distribution of enrollment changes in each sample. As displayed in 
Exhibit 2.4, the majority of school districts (54Z} experienced no or minimal 
enrollment changes. Although 'MX saw moderate declines in secondary student 
enrollments, few school districts had increases or decreases of more than 
20Z. In comparison, set ndary AVS and postsecondary institutions each were 
more lilcely than school districts to have experienced increases ov decreases 
of more than 20Z. Although the average change was in the positive direction, 
the histograms presented iu Exhibit 2.4 suggest that AVS and postsecondary 
institutions have experienced a good deal of upward and downward enrollment 
shifts. Indeed, 31Z of AVS and 34Z of postsecondary Inscitucions saw 
decreases in student enrollment of more than lOZ over the last five years. 

Mufflber of Hi^h Schools Offering Vocational Programs 

The number of high schools offering vocational education programs is 
another indicator of district size relevant to this study. School districts 
vere asked about ( 1 ) the number of comprehensive h: gh schools , and (2 ) the 
number of vocational high schools where vocational programs are available in 
the district. Comprehensive high schools are defined as schools offering 
academic and vocational courses to vocational and nonvocat ional students; a 
vocational high school focuses on vocational education ana may or may act 
offer academic courses * These questions focused so lely on secondary schoo I s 
that are part of the district administration, and excluded area vocational 
schools. 
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Exhibit 2.4 



Distribution of Changes in Student Enrollments from 1 982-83 to 1 986-87 
In School Districts, Secondary Area Vocational Schools, and 
Postsecondary Institutions Offering Vocational Education 

Pnrollitfin Ch«ng«* ^ Paic ant of Dlatf|cta/lnatilUtlOna 
> than20%incr9aM^^H8% 



School 
Districts 

Weighted n-8328 
Unweighted n-644 



Secondary Area 
Vocational Schools 

Weighted n-53l 
Unweighted n>l90 



Postsecondary 
Institutions 

Weighted n-l205 
Unweighted n>2d0 



11-20% increase 
w- 10% change 
11-20% decrease 



> than 20% decrease 




0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 



> than 20% increase 

11-20^4 increase 
w- 10% change 
11-20% decrease 

> than 20% decrease 




0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 



> than 20% increase 
11-20% increase 

w- 10% change 
ii-20%decrease 



than 20% decrease 




0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 



Calculated by: ((enrollment 1986-87) - (enrollment 1982-83)1 / enrollment 1982-83 
Difference among groups Is statistically significant ()^ ■ 47.75. 8df. p<.000i). 
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Exhibit 2.5 arrays the number of vocational and comprehensive high 
schools offering vocational programs in districts. The results reveal that 
81Z of districts nationwide offer vocational education in a single comprehen- 
sive high school. The majority of districts (771) do not have vocational high 
schools within the district* Wheii the number of vocational and comprehensive 
high schools arc combined^ we find that 64Z of districts have one high school 
and 21Z have two high schools offering vocational programs. 

Access to Area Vocational Schools 

In addition to questions about vocational programs within the 
district^ the secondary survey asked whether the district sends any students 
to an area or regional vocational school. The results- indicace that 61% of 
districts provide access to an area or regional school outside of the district 
for vocational programs. A total of 6.3 million students are estimated to be 
enrolled in districts that provide access to an area vocational school; while 
3.7 million students attend districts that do not send students to an AVS 
(Exhibit 2.6). 

Since the existence of a regional vocational delivery system is a 
state*level policy^ ^e would not expect districts that send students to an AVS 
to vary systematically from districts without access to an AVS. Indeed^ as 
Exhibit 2.6 indicates, the average student enrollment among districts thac 
send students to an AVS (931 students) is not significantly different than the 
average enrollment (902 students) of districts that do not offer students this 
option. 

These results do not change when we restrict the analyses to those 
districts without a vocational high school* In other words, districts that 
have no vocational high schools and send students to area vocational schools 
are roughly equivalent in size to those districts without vocational high 
schools that do not send students to an AVS* 

While district size doesn't make a difference, the urbanicity of che 
district is related to sending students to an area vocational school. Ai;ain, 
the analysis was restricted to those districts that did not report a voca-* 
tional high school within the district. Districts in suburban areas are much 
more likely to send students co an AVS Chan districts in urban or suburban 
areas. Specifically, 74Z of suburban districts send students to an AVS, 
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Exhibit 2.5 



National Estimates of Number and Type of High Schools Offering 
Vocational Programs in School Districts 



Vocational 

High 

Schools 



more than 10 
6-10 

3-5 



PmmmM of DIatrletii 

less than 1% 
less than 1% 
1% 



a 




noneig 



Comprehensive 
High Schools with 
Vocational 
Programs 




81 % 



more than 10 13% 

Total Number of s-io 12% 

High Schools with 
Vocational Programs 

2 




Weighted n-8746; Unweighied n-657 

32 



44 



Cxhibic 2.6 



llacion«l Bitiutes of StudenC EnroLLmentf ClAasified by 
Whether the District Sends Scudents to en Aree Vocational School (AVS) 



District 
Characteristic 



Student Enrollment Gredes 9-12 



Standard 

Mean* Deviation Median Range 



Total 



Sends students 
to AVS 



931 3,158 



425 46-158,563 6,282,756 



Does not send 
students to AVS^ 



902 4,070 200 22-138,989 3,705,973 



^Differences between neans not statistically significant: F (1, 795) 
Weighted n « 6744; unweighted n > 433 
^Weighted n ■ 4108; unweighted n « 330 



.01, p • .91, 
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compared with 59Z of urban districts and 42Z of riral districts. These 
differences are statistically significant (X^ » 33*41, 2df, p<.OOL, measure of 
association * .26). The results have the greatest educational significance 
for students in rural areas ^ since urban districts are more likely tc have a 
vocational high school within the district. 

Mumber of Faculty at Poscsecondary Institutions 

The poscsecondary survey asked for the total nuoiber of faculty at 
each institution as well as the number of vocational faculty ^ both part-^tiise 
and full*tiiDe» These resclts^ suamarized in Exhibit 2.7, indicate that half 
of the postsecondary institutions offering vocational programs have SO or 
fewer total full-time faculty and 25 or less full--time vocational faculty. 
However, the range in the number of faculty per institution is rather wide, 
from 3 to 950 total full-time faculty and from zero to 655 full-time faculty 
in vocational programs. On average, institutions report 91 full-time faculty 
overall t And 36 full-time vocational faculty. 

2.3 Vocacioful Program and Activities 

Postsecondary Institutions 

Mission. Respondents were asked to describe the primary mission of 
their institution as: (a) primarily designed for students to transfer to 
four-year colleges; (b) primarily designed for students to complete occupa- 
tional education programs; or (c) an equal balance between transfer programs 
and occupational education programs. When the results are weighted to produce 
national estimates* we find that few postsecondary institutions view their 
mission primarily as preparing students for transfer to four-year coLltges. 
Insteadf nearly 40Z of postsecondary institutions offering vocational 
education are designed for f .udents to complete Dccupacional education 
programs . Nearly SOZ seek an equal balance between transfer programs and 
occupational education programs. 

Recruitment and Outreach Activities . The majority of postsecondary 
institutions (871) indicated that they provide targeted recruitment or out- 
reach activities for vocational education programs. Exhibit 2,8 presents the 
national estimates of the proportion of institutions that recruit different 
types of students. The most common recruitment activicies focus on high 
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Exhibic 2.7 



llACioiial EstiwiCes of Total Nuaber of Faculcy and 
Vocacional Faculty in Postsecondary Inaticutions During 1986-87 



Type of 
Faculty 




Number of 


Faculty 




Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Median 


Range 


Total at Institution^ 










Full-time 


91 


109 


46 


3-950 


Part-time 


117 


165 


65 


0-1873 


Vocation*! Faculty** 










Full-time 


36 


39 


25 


0-655 


Part-time 


59 


78 


29 


0-500 



Weighted n-1197; unweighted n*283 
**Weighted n-1228; unweighted n-2:9 
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Exhibit 2.8 



National Estimates of Groups Actively Recruited for Vocational 
Programs by Postsecondary Institutions 



firoupa ActlvftlY RgcruHftd 

High school seniors 
High school graduates 

Disadvantaged 
Displaced woffceiB 
Single parem/homemakert 
Handicapped 
I High school dropouts 

Welare recipienls 
Limiled-English-prolicienl 
Senior citizens 
College graduates 



Pftrctnt Ql kiitllutlona* 




0% 



88% 



^Weighted n=1236, Unweighted n=^310 



school seniors (88Z of Insticutions ) and high school graduates (80Z). 
Approximately 70Z of inscicucions recruic disadvantaged students, displaced or 
dislocated workers and single parents/horaemakers . About half of the 
institutions report recruiting handicapped students, high school dropouts and 
welfare recipients. Senior citizens and limited*^Cnglish*prof icient students 
are recruited by approximately one third of poscsecondary institutions* 

Programs Run Cooperatively with Other Agencies . Nearly three 
quarters of poatsecondary institutions run vocational programs in cooperation 
with other agencies. Exhibit 2«9 summarizes the national estimates of the 
number of students involved in various types of collaborative programs. These 
figures are **head counts** rather than PTE, and many programs might be quite 
short*term. 

The most prevalent type of program involves . Private Industry 
Councils (PICs) or others connected with the Job Training Partnership Act, 
with 83Z of institutions reporting students involved. Across all insti* 
tutionSf there is an average of 121 students a year involved in programs with 
PICSf with a range from zero to nearly 8,000 students^ However* the median is 
only 48 students « 

More than 60Z of all postsecondary institutions involve students in 
customized training programs with employers. On average, about 300 students a 
year are involved in customized training, with a range across all institutions 
from zero to 10,000 students* Again, the median is small, at only 41 students 
per year. 

Approximately h i, of all institut ions also run vocational programs 
in collaboration with vocational rehabilitation agencies, although the maximum 
number of students involved is small compared wich other programs. Approxi- 
mately 20*25Z of postsecondary instituticns run programs in conjunction with 
welfare agencies* state employment services, comniunity-based organizations and 
other human service agencies* However, the average number of students 
involved per year is less than 50, 




Exhibit 2,9 



lUciofuL EitiMCts of Stuii«citi Involved in VocatiooAl 
Pros^AM Eun by Postsccondary IniCitutions in 
Cooperation with Other Agencies During 1986-87 



Mmnber of Students 

Percent of 
Institutions 

Type of Standard with Students 

Agency Hean Deviation Median Range Participating^ 



Private Industry 
Council 


121 


444 


48 


0-7875 


83Z 


Employees (cus- 
tomized training) 


mi 


/O / 


A 1 


n— in nnn 


SJ J M 


Vocational 
rehebilitation 


29 


7 A 
/*♦ 




n— AAA 




School districts 


45 


121 


0 


0-1750 


342 


Welfare agency 


29 


100 


0 


0-760 


27t 


State employ-^ 
ment services 


13 


55 


0 


0-529 


24Z 


Coouun i t y* ba s e d 
organisation 


43 


392 


0 


0-6000 


21Z 


Other human 
service agency 


33 


241 


0 


0-6000 


19S 


Unions 


32 


145 


0 


0-150O 


16Z 


Economic develop- 
ment or commerce 
agencies 


19 


77 


0 


0-928 


15Z 


Public housing 
authority 


3 


30 


0 


0-825 


9Z 


Other employ* 
ment services 


3 


20 


0 


0-180 


2Z 



Weighted n»910; unweighced n»237 
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Area Vocational Schools 

Secondary area vocational schools (AVS) were asked about the mix of 
academic and vocational course offerings. (This question was not asked of 
school districts*} The weighted results indicate that most area vocational 
schools (86Z) primarily provide vocational and related instruction. Only a 
small portion of AVS (I3Z) provide a full range of academic and ocmtional 
courses • Thefe findings, along with anecdotal evidence from conversations 
with survey respondents, suggest that in most states, area vocational schaols 
at Che secondary level are not full-time educational experiences. Students 
attend their district comprehensive high school for academic courses and 
travel to the AVS for part of a day, alternative weeks or some other 
combination of clashes. 

The indication that most secondary AVS are not full*day programs 
will be important to keep in mind in later sections of this report when the 
use of Perkins* fund^ and the delivery of supplemental services are 
explored* Programs thee are not full-day may be less likely to provide the 
full range of educational and support services. Indeed, several survey 
respondents from parc-*day area vocational schools expressed concern that the 
survey re^iulti might underestimate the types of activities and services 
available to students who divide their time between comprehensive high schools 
and AVS. 

2.4 Vocetional Program Offered 

Respondents to the secondary and postsecondary surveys were asked co 
describe the changes in vocational course offerings over the past five years 
in seven program areas: agriculture; business and office; distribution and 
marketing; health; occupational home economics/consumer and homemaking; 
technical; and trades and industry. Response options included: 

• program expanded; 

• program reduced; 

• no change; 

• program not offered in last five years. 
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By combining the first three categories , we can Learn about the prevalence of 
different types of vocational prograins offered at secondary and postsecondary 
intt itutionf • This information is presented in Exhibit 2*10; information 
about changes in course offerings is presented in Chapter 7 of this report. 

School Districts 

The most prevalent vocational programs offered in school districts 
are (a) home economics /consumer and homemaking (95Z of districts) and (b) 
business and office (83Z of districts). A majority also offer programs in 
agriculture (662) as well as trades and industry (60Z). Approximately 402 of 
districts offer programs in health; distribution and marketing; and technical 
training. 

Secondary AV3 

All of the AVS surveyed offer programs in trades and industry* In 
addition* 91Z offer programs in business and office* 822 offer programs in 
health and 73Z provide technical training. Slightly fewer AVS offer programs 
in agriculture (60Z); distribution and marketing (67Z); or home economics/ 
consumer and homemaking (66Z)* 

Postsecondary Institutions 

Business and office education as well as health programs are offered 
by approxima'^ely ^^Z of postsecondary institutions with vocational programs. 
In addition* 85Z provide teciinical training; 79Z have programs in trades and 
industry; and 67Z offer programs in distribution and marketing* Fewer 
postsecondary institutions offer programs in agriculture (452) or home 
economics/consume.* and homemaking (422), 

Differences /mong Districts ancl Inscicutions 

Courses in home economics, including consumer and homemaking as well 
as occupaiional home economics.* are more likely to be offered ir; school 
districts (952) rather than AVS IS62) or postsecondary institutions (422), In 
contrast, programs in health are offered in a greater proportion of AVS (822) 
and postsecondary institutions (892) :han school districts (402)* Similarly, 
technical programs are more likely in AVS (732) or pose second.^^ry institutions 
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National EstiMtM of Vocational Course Of tarings In 
School Districts, Secondary Araa Vocational Schools jAVS) 
and BostsACondary Institutions 



Parcant Offering Program X' Statistic of 

Group Diffarencas 

Prografli Area Districts* AVS** Post secondary*^ (Measure of Association) 



AgricMlture 


66.2 


60.2 


44.6 


34.IO««» (.19) 


Business and of (ice 


83.4 


90. a 


90.4 


10. bl"" (.11) 


Distribution and «&rk«ting 


39.6 


66.7 


66.9 


68.9M*" (.27) 


Hualth 


39.9 


8). 5 


89.4 


2I7.40»»« (.48) 


Hone econofliics'' 


95.0 


66.2 


42. J 


253.38»«" (.5?) 


Taciin teal 


38.4 


73.0 


85.2 


I75.74««» (.44) 


Tra;'es and industry 


59.7 


100.0 


79.0 


n6.7l»»» (.36) 



'Weighted n » 6)96; unweighted n = 563 
^Weighted n = 58?; liOweighted ri * ?06 
'Weighted n = 1206; unweighted n - 296 

'inciude^ consumer and homemaking as well as occupAtionjI home economics 



p <.01 
•••p <.00l 



(851) than in districts (38Z). Each of these differences is statistically 
significant (p <«001), with a strong correlation (measure of association) 
between type of provider and program offering. 



Vocational programs in agriculture are more frequently offered at 



the secondary level than the postsecondary level. More than 60Z of districts 
and AVS report programs in agriculture, as compared with 45Z of postsecondary 
institutions* This is the only case where secondary AVS and districts look 
similar. In other program areas t AVS are more likely to offer programs in 
comparable prevalence to postsecondary institutions. 

2*5 Goela of Vocatiooel Education 



The Perkins Act, in amending and clarifying the federal vocational 



education policy, had two primary objectives: (1) to assure access to quality 
vocational education programs for individuals who are inadequately served by 
vocational education, and (2) to expand, improve and modernize vocational 
education programs in the United States* To address the first objective, the 
federal legislation stipulated that 571 of the Basic Star:e Grants must be 
allocated to vocational programs for special population groups, including 
handicapped^ disadvantaged » and limited-English-prof icient students. To meet 
the second goal, the law directed that the remainder of the Basic State Grants 
fund the Vocational Education Improvement, Innovation and Expansion Program to 
develop or expand high quality programs that will prepare American students 
for an increasingly technological work force. 



To look at the extent to which the goals of loca\ education agencies 



(LEAs) match federal goals and to investigate the relationship between local 
goals and vocational programs, survey respondents were asked co rate the top 
three goals for vocational education in their district or institution* The 
goals listed on the .secondary survey included: 



• promote access to vocational education for disadvantaged 
and handicapped students; 

« prepare students for speci f ic occupat ions ; 

• impart general empLoyabi I i ty skills; 

• enhance students' awareness of various occupational 



areas ; 




• prepare students for further education or training; 

• ensure that students master basic skills; 

• prevent students from dropping our of school; and 

• stimulate economic development. 

The postsecondary survey listed seven of the same goals for 
vocational education at the secondary survey* However , the goal of preventing 
students from dropping out of school was not included on the postsecondary 
survey because it was considered to be less relevant at this education 
level. In addition^ two goal» were added: 

• prepare students to transfer to further education in 
£our*year institutions; and 

• uieet the needs of specific employers or unions (e.g.» 
customized training)* 

E.Thibit 2»ll presents the national estimates of vocational education 
goals rated by school districts, secondary AVS and pc tsecondary insti- 
tutions* In addition to percentages. Exhibit 2.11 shows (1) the chi^square 
test statistic of differences among the three samples, and (2) the measure of 
association for each comparison, an indication of the strength of the rela- 
tionship similar to a correlation coefficient. We begin by describing the 
primary goals of each type of vocational provider, followed by a discussion of 
differences among them* 

School Districts 

Imparting general employabi I ity skills and preparing students for 
further education are the two goals of vocational education most often id 
first by school districts. Approximately 27Z of districts rated each of these 
goals as primary, with between 41Z iu^u 44Z rating each either as a second or 
third goal of vocational education in the district. Thus, approximately 70Z 
of districts viewed these goals as among the top three objectives of their 
secondary vocational program. 

Nearly half of all districts indicated that enhancing students * 
awareness of various occupational areas was one of the cop three goals of 
their vocational program* This goal was rated first by 19Z of district!;, 
while 291 rated it as the second or third goaU 
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Erhibit 2.11 



National EstiMtos of Go«lt of Vocational Education In School 
Districts, Sacondary Araa Vocational Schools (AVS) and 
Postsacondary InstltutlcMis 



Rated ai Priwary Goal 



Rjtad as Second or Third Goal 
Goal of I i i % t i 

Vocational Education Districts^ AVS^ Postsac.^ Districts AVS Postsec, 



Not One of Top Thraa Goals Statistic 
IIS (Measure of 

Districts AVS Postsec. Assoc! at ion) 



Access for disadvan- 4.7 
taged and liand I capped 

Prepare for specific 12.9 
occupations 

Impart general eMploy- 27.7 
ability skills 

EnhdHce awareness of 19.1 

various occupational 

areas 

Prepare students for 26.7 
further education 

Prepdre bfudents fo'' - n/a 

tf anster to other 

rraining 

£n:>ure that ^tudent^ 6.^ 
master basic ski M s 

Stimulate economic 0*2 
development 

l^i;vc;nt students from 1.4 
dropping out of school 

Meut ttie needs of 

specific employers n/d 



0 

69.4 
12.6 
3.3 

5-6 
n/a 

6.6 



2.3 



72.0 



9.3 



3.7 



0.5 



1.4 



4.4 



1.7 



n/a 



0. 1 



18,8 
26*3 
41.4 

29.3 

44.3 
n/a 

21.6 
1,0 

15.2 

n/a 



31.0 
15.3 
39.8 
16.6 



n/a 



10.6 



22.7 
19.8 
34.3 
3.7 



50.3 15-0 



7.1 



21.5 29.9 



13.0 21.7 



n/a 



n/a 30.3 



76.5 
60.8 
30.9 
51.5 

29.0 
n/a 

71.9 

96. :» 

63.4 

n/a 



69.0 
15,3 
47.6 
60,1 

44.1 

n/a 

69.9 
67.0 
89.4 

n/a 



Weighted n * 8453; unmeighted n = 6#1 

^Weighftid n - 634; unMt^ighted n=222 

^Wcigfkled n - 1396; unweighted n=335 
' p ^ *05 
" |» .01 



75.0 23.53»« iAO) 



8.2 4<34.03**» (.44) 



56.3 fl2.15"» (.19) 



91.8 I82,50«»» (.28) 



64.5 3I2.77*** (.37) 



91.5 n/a 



65.7 n.67« (.07) 



76.5 127.75*** (.24) 



n/a 5.73 (.03) 



69.7 n/a 



ApproxiiMCely 40Z of discriccs viewed preparing studencs for 
spc»cific occupations as among Cheir cop three goals* However, only I3Z rated 
this specific training as their first priority. This goal was not related to 
having a vocational high school within the district , since 28Z of districts 
with vccaCional Ui^S schools and 25Z of districts without a vocational high 
school rated it as a goal for the district. 

Promoting access to vocational education for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students was rated as a primary goal by only 3Z of districts. 
Another 19Z rated it as the second or third goal of their vocational 
program. 

Less than 7Z of districts rated ensuring that students master basic 
skills as a primary goal of vocational education, while 221 rated it as second 
or third. Similarly, few districts indicated that preventing students from 
dropping out of school was a goal of their vocational program, with IZ racing 
it first and ISZ rating it second or third. Less than 2Z of districts 
indicated that stimulating economic development was one of the top three 
objectives for vocational education. 

Secondary Area Vocational Schools 

Preparing studencs for specific occupations was rated as the primary 
goal of vocational education by 69Z of area vocational :>wliools. Another ISZ 
indicated that is was the second or third goal of their institution. 

More than half of the secondary AVS indicated that imparting general 
employability skills and preparing students for further training were goals of 
their institutions. However, they were more likely to rate each of these 
goals as second or third than first. For example, 6Z of AVS rated preparing 
students for further education first, while 50Z raced it second or third. 

Among AVS, 30Z of the respondents indicated that ensuring students 
master basic skills was one of the top three goals of the institution, with 9Z 
racing it ai the most important goal. This goal is related to the types of 
courses offered at the AVS. Of the small proportion of AVS offering a full 
range of acade.iiic courses, 68Z rated basic skills as one of their top three 
goals. In contrast, only 27Z of AVS that primarily provide vocational-related 
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instruction view basic skills as one of their top goals. This is a 
statistically significant relationship (X^ « 13*79, 3df, p«.003)-2 

Fever than 20Z of AVS indicated that enhancing students' awareness 
of various occupational areas was one of the top three goals of their 
institution* 

None of the AVS surveyed viewed access to vocational education for 
disadvantaged and handicapped students as a primary goal* However, 31Z rated 
this access as a second or third goal of the institution* 

Approximately lOZ of AVS rated economic development and preventing 
students from dropping out of school as the second or third goal of the 
institution* None of the AVS rated either of these goals as primary* 

Po stsecondary Institutions 

A clear majori;:y (72Z) of postsecondary institutions indicated that 
preparing students for specific occupations was the primary goal of their 
vocational program* No other goal was rated first by more than lOZ of 
postsecondary institutions* 

Approximately one third of postsecondary institutions indicated chat 
emparting general enployability skills was the second or third most important 
goal of their institution. Only 9Z rated this as most important* Similarly, 
30Z of institutions rated ensuring students master basic skills as second or 
third, with only 9Z racing it number one. 

Less than 3Z of postsecondary institutions felt that access to 
vocational education for handicapped and disadvantaged students, economic 
development or meeting the needs of specific employees was a prime goal* 
However, 22-30Z rated each of these activities as a second or chirH, goal of 
vocati'^nal education in their institution. 

In general, postsecondary institutions do not view preparing 
students for further education or training as an important objective. Only 
10-15Z of institutions rated either of these goals as among the top three* 
Similarly, less than 81 of institutions indicated that enhancing students* 



^Tnis is the only statiscicalLy significant reLationship between 
goals and the mix of academic and vocaCLonaL courses a^ AVS. 



awareness of various occupational areas was a cop goal of their vocational 
program. 

Differences and SimiLaricies Among Goals 

In examining the goals of districts , secondary AVS and postsecondary 
institutions^ several findings stand out. First are the differences between 
the goals of school districts and those of AVS and postsecondary 
institutions. Looking across all goals* a pattern emerges that suggests 
school districts view the primary goal of secondary vocational education to be 

y- 

exposing students to various occupational areas «nd imparting general skills 
necessary for employment or further training. For example* approximately 20* 
30Z of school districts race each of the following three goals as their top 
priority: imparting general employability skills* enhancing awareness of 
various occupational areas* and preparing students for further education. In 
contrast* the majority of postsecondary institutions do not rate any of these 
goals as among their top three. Among AVS* 80Z do not consider enhancing 
awareness of various occupational areas ss a top goal* although 40*50Z rate 
employability skills and preparation for further training as a second or third 
goal of their vocational programs* 

ftather than providing general skills and awareness ^ the survey 
results suggest that secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions view 
preparing students for specific occupations as the most important goal of 
their vocational program. Approximately 70Z of both AVS and postsecondary 
institutions rate this as their first goal, with 15-20Z rating it as a second 
or third goal. In contrast, only 13t of scnool districts rated it as number 
one. 

The second conclusion to be drawn from the ratings of vocational 
goals is that all three types of providers view their mission to be directly 
tied to vocational training or occupational preparedness , rather than co 
providing alternative high school programs or teaching basic skills. For 
example, only 10-15X of school districts and secondary AVS considered 
preventing students from dropping out of school as one of cheir cop three 
goals* Although educators sometimes view vocational programs as a way to 
engage disenfranchised scudents and keep them in school, it does not appear 
chac vocational educators see this as a primary goal. 
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The third finding o£ noC€ is the difference between federal and 
local goals for vocational education. For example, the large majority of 
school districts, secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions do not consider 
providing access to vocational education for disadvantaged and handicapped 
students as one of che primary goals of vocational education. Although the 
federal dollars these LEAs receive are weighted towards serving these special 
populations, less than 5X of school districts and postsecondary institutions 
and none of the AVS rated this as their most important goal. However, nearly 
one third of AVS rated access for handicapped and disadvantaged as their 
second or third most important goal. 

In addition, although in the preface to the Perkins Act Congress 
expressed concern about U.S. productivity and preparation of the labor force, 
few respondents consider economic development as a primary goal of vocational 
education. Here there is a significant difference between postsecondary 
institutions and secondary LEAs. Virtually none of the school districts and 
approximately lOZ of secondary AVS rated economic development as one of the 
top three goals for vocational education. In comparison, nearly one quarter 
of postsecondary institutions indicated that economic development was one of 
the goals of their vocational program* 

2.6 High School Graduation RequiresMnts 

More stringent graduation requirements are one of the more visible 
results of the education reform movement- Vocational educators have been 
concerned that increases in the number of core courses required for graduation 
limits the number of vocational courses that students have time to take. In 
order to look at the relationship between graduation requirements and 
vocational education, we asked respondents to the secondary survey about the 
number of Carnegie units or one^year courses required for graduation in the 
1982*83 school year and the 1986-87 school year. 

In this section we present the number of credits that districts 
require in the four core courses: English, math, science and social 
studies. In addition, we report: (a) the changes in these graduation 
requirements over the five years from 1982-83 to 1986-87; (b) che number of 
credits in vocational education required for graduation; and (c) whether 
vocational courses with academic content count toward graduation require- 
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fflcnts. Each of these anelyses is restricted to school districts and exclude 
secondary area vocational schools* Since most area vocational schools provide 
primarily vocational instruction, most do not set graduation requirements; 
students must meet the requirements of their sending district* 

Core Course Requirements 

Exhibit 2«12 presents the distribution of graduation requirements 
for English, math, science and social studies in school districts during 1982* 
83 and 1986-87. 

In 1982-83, 77Z of districts required four or more years of English 
for high school graduation. By 1986*87, this percentage increased to 88Z, and 
no districts required fewer than two English courses. 

In math and science, there has been a shift away from requiring a 
single course for graduation toward requiring two or three courses. For 
example, 34Z of districts nationally required l-l.S math courses in 1982-83, 
S8Z required 2-2.5 and only 6Z required 3-3. S« By 1986-87, only 3Z required 
just one course, 68Z required 2-2.5 and 23Z required 3-3.5 courses. Simi- 
larly, while 44Z of districts required 1-1.5 science courses for graduation in 
1982-83 and 50Z required 2-2.5 courses, 72Z of districts required 2-2.5 
courses in 1986-87 and only IIZ required just one science course. In 
addiwijn, 6Z of districts required students to take a combined total of five 
math and science courses, either by taking three math and two science or vice 
versa. 

In social studies, a greater proportion of districts required 3^3.5 
courses for graduation in 1986-87 than was the case five years earlier. In 
1982-83, 55Z of districts required 2-2.5 courses and 29Z required 3-3.5; by 
1986-87, 39Z required 2-2»5 courses and 48X required 3-3.5 courses for 
graduation. 

These district-level graduation requirements estimated from the 
survey data are similar to or slightly more stringent than the state-manda:ed 
graduation requirements as of April 1987 reported by the Education Commission 
of the States (ECS) in their Clearinghouse Notes . Based on our survey data, 
we estimate that 88Z of districts required four or more years of English in 
1986*87, while the survey of the fifty states and the Discricc of Columbia 
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MationAl Estia«t«s of Cor« Courts Requireacnts 
in School Di strict t During 1982-83 «nd 1986-87 





Number of 


Percent 


of Districts* 


Subject Area 


Courses Required 


1982-83 


1986 


-87 


English 


None 

0.5 


0.1 
0.0 


0. 
0. 


0 
0 




1-1.5 


0.01 


0. 


0 




2-2.5 


1.0 


0. 


3 




3-3.5 


22.3 


11. 


5 




4.0 


76.6 


87. 


6 




4^ 


O.A 


0. 


6 


MACh 


None 


0.5 


0. 


1 


0.5 


0.2 


C. 


04 




1-1.5 


33.9 


2. 


9 




2-2.5 


53.1 


67. 


5 




3-3.5 


5.8 


22. 


6 




b 


1.2 


1. 


4 




Math-Science comb." 


0.3 


5. 


6 


Science 


None 


0.6 


0. 


1 


0.5 


0.2 


0. 


03 




1-1.5 


44.1 


:i. 


4 




2-2.5 


50.3 


72. 


3 




3-3.5 


4.4 


10. 


1 




""•^ b 


0.0 


0. 


2 




Math-Science comb. 


0.3 


5. 


8 


Social studies 


None 


0.04 


0. 


0 




0.5 


0.01 


0. 


0 




:-i.5 


12.6 


3. 


9 




2-2.5 


54.9 


39. 


0 




3-3.5 


29.4 


47. 


8 




4.0 


3.1 


8. 


,8 




4* 


0.0 


0. 


.1 



■weighted n » 8078; unweighted n " 718 

^Requirement for a combined total of math and science courses. Most often, 
students have option to take 2 or 3 math and 2 or 3 science for a trraL of 
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>piic4ted chat 75Z of Che scaces mandated four years of English* Similarly, 
ECS report chat 20Z of the states required at least three years of math and 6Z 
required at leait three years of science, compared with our estimates of 24Z 
and lOZ respectively* For social studies t our survey data indicate that an 
estimated S7Z of districts required at least three years of social studies, 
coopered with SIX of the stat«^ in the ECS report. Since districts have the 
option to set more stringent requirements than states mandate, the national 
estimates of the graduation requirements in 1986**87 from the vocational survey 
seem quite in line vith state*level requirements reported by ECS* 

Changes in Core Course Requirements 

Exhibit ' 2*13 displays the magnitude of change in core course 
requirements 9 calculated as the difference between a district's 1986*87 and 
1982*83 graduation requirements* Districts that allow a combination of math 
and science credits and those reporting data for only one of the two year? 
were excluded from this analysis. 

Since Che majority of districts required four years of English in 
1982*83t this subject area saw the least amount of change, with 87Z of 
districts instituting no chenge and HZ increasing requirements by one 
course* In contrast, j^raduacion requirements in math rose an average of one* 
half course across all districts, and 51Z of districts raised their math 
requirements by one course or more. 

There were moderate changes in graduation requirements in science 

and social studies. Approximately 40Z of districts increased their science 

requirements for graduation by one or more courses; 31Z of districts raised 
social studies requirements by one or more courses. 

Vocational Requirements for Graduation 

A small proi.wrtion of districts require vocational courses for high 
school graduation* In 1982-83, 821 of districts had no such requirement, and 
14Z required only one vocational course. The remaining 4Z of districts 
required from two to six vocational courses* 

The percentage of districts requiring any vocational courses rose 
from 18Z In 1982-83 Co 34Z in 1986-87. ApproximaCeLy of discriccs 
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MaCioaAl BtCiaatct of Ch«ng«t In District Graduation 
Rcquirwntf froa 1982-83 to 1986-87 





Change in 


Number of 


Pttrcenc 


Average 


Subj«ct ArM 


Courses Required 


of Districts* 


Change 


Englxsh 


L/ecrease ^ 




0.1 


0.13 


No change 




B6.6 






Increase: 


0.5 


2.1 








1-1.5 


11. 0 








2-2.5 


0.2 








3+ 


0.1 




H«ch 


Decrease < 


1 


2.4 


0.51 




No change 




45.8 






Increase; 


0.5 


1.4 








1-1.5 


48.3 








2-2.5 


1 A 








3* 


0.4 




Science 


Decrease < 


1 


2.3 


0.42 




No change 




55.5 






Increase: 


0.5 


0.8 








1-1.5 


39.5 








2-2.5 


2.0 








3+ 


0.0 




Social studies 


Decrease: 


< 1 


1.3 


0.37 




No change 




59.9 






Increase: 


0.5 


8.3 








1-1.5 


27,2 








2-2.5 


3.2 








3* 


0.1 





•weighted n « 7611; unweighted n » 574 
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required one vocecionel course for graduation in 1986*87 » and lOZ required 
from two to six vocational courses* 

■ 

While most districts do not have a vocational education requirement 
per se, the majority of districts count vocational courses with academic 
content as core courses towards graduation. Based on the survey responses, we 
estimate thac 76Z of all districts nationally have this option. 

2*7 S^iini } and Conclusions 

In this section, we highlight the major findings about Che nature 
and focus of vocational education in districts, secondary AVS and postsecon- 
dary institutions. In addition, we summarize the descriptive information 
about two key issues in vocational education: student enrollment patterns and 
changes in high school graduation requirements between 1982-83 and 1986*87. 

• Th« Hjority of school diucricts (81Z) nationwide offer 
vocational education in a single comprehensive high 
school; 77Z of districts do not hav« a vocational high 
school within the district* 

Comprehensive high schools are defined as schools offering academic 
and vocational courses to vocational and nonvocational students. A vocational 
high school focuses on vocational education and may or may not teach academic 
courses. When the number of vocational and comprehensive high schools are 
combined, the results indicate that 64Z of districts have one high school and 
212 have two high schools offering vocational education. 

• Nationally^ 61Z of districts send students to an area or 
regional school outside of the district for vocational 
programs* A higher proportion of districts in suburban 
areas send students to AVS than districts in urban or 
rural areas. 

While 74Z of districts in suburban areas send students to an AVS, 
only 59Z of urban districts and 42Z of rural districts report that this option 
is available for students. This analysis focused solely on districts that do 
not have a vocational high school within the district. Since urban districts 
are more liWely to have a vocational high school within the discrict^ these 
results suggest that students in rural districts are Less lilcely to have 
access to either a vocational high school or an area vocational school ac the 
secondary level • 




• The nuijoricy of secoDdary area vocational schools (86Z) 
priaariLy provide vocational and related instruction; 
only 13Z provide a full range of acadeaic and vocational 
courses* 

Thefe findings ^ along with anecdotal evidence £roo conversations 



with survey respondents^ suggest that in most states, area vocational schools 
at the secondary level are not full-time educational experiences # Students 
attend their district comprehensive high school for academic courses and 
travel to the AVS for part of a day, alternative weeks or some other combina- 
tion of classes. 



• l^orty percent of pottsecoodary institutions offering 
vocational educacioa are designed for jtudencs to 
transfer to four-year colleges; nearly 50Z of post- 
secondary instxtutioos seek an equal balance between 
txanafer program and occupational education prograas. 

• Nearly three quarters of postsecondary institutions run 
vocational programs in cooperation with other agencies* 
These collaborations tend to involve Private Industry 
Councils (PIC) or others connected with the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), or eaployers for custoaized 
training. 

Eighty-three percent of postsecondary institutions reported 



collaborative programs with PICs. However, acrosis institutions, there was an 
average of 121 students a year involved in these programs, with a median of 
only 48 students. Similarly, while more than 60X of institutions involve 
students in customized training programs, about 300 students a /ear are 
involved, on average, with a median of 41 students* Thus, these collaborative 
programs tend to be small. 



• The aost prevalent vocational programa offered in school 
districts are (a) hoow economics/consumer and homeaiaking 
and (b) business and office education*. 

More than 80Z of districts offer business and offica, while 95Z 



districts also offer programs in agriculture (66Z) and trades and industry 
(60Z)* Approximately 401 of districts offer programs in health; distribution 
and marketing; or technical training* 



offer home economics/consumer and homemaking education. 



A ma jor i ty of 



All of the AVS surveyed offer programs in trades and 
industry* In add it ion, 9lZ offer programs in business 
and office, 82Z offer programs in health and 73Z provide 
technical training. 
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Fewer AVS offer programs in agriculture (60Z) ; distribucion and 
marketing (67Z); or home economics/consumer and homemaking (66Z). 

• Basin«as and office and health are the two aoit preva- 
lent vocational prograM at poatsecondary ioatitutioosy 
offered by approxiaately 90Z of inscitutions^ 

In addition^ 8SZ of institutions offer technical programs; 79Z have 
programs in trades and industry; and 67Z offer distributive and marketing 
education* Fewer pottsecondury institutions offer programs in agriculture 
(4SZ} or home economics /consumer and homemaking^ (42Z)« 

• In general 9 school districts indicated that the primary 
goals of secondary vocational education were to expose 
students to various occupational areas and to impart 
general skills necessary for further education or 
training* In contrast » secondary AVS and postsecondary 
institutions rated preparing students for speciric 
occupations as the Bost important goal of their voca- 
tional prograa* 

Approximately 27Z of school districts indicated that imparting 
general employability skills was the primary goal of vocational education, 
vith another 41Z rating this as a second or third goal. Similarl/t 271 of 
districts rated preparing students for further education as first, and 4AZ 
rated it as the second or third goal of their vocational program. 

In contrast y preparing students for specific occupations was raced 
as the primary goal of vocational education by 69Z of AVS and 72Z of post- 
secondary institutions* 

• On average^ total enrolloients in school districts have 
decreased 1«6Z over the past five years. In secondary 
AVS and postsecondary institutions offering vocational 
education^ enrollments have increased approximately 6Z9 
on average « However ^ while a few institutions have seen 
large increases in enrollments^ more than half of the 
AVS and postsecondary institutions have experienced a 
decline in overall student enrollment* 

The majority of school districts ( 54Z) experienced enrol Imenc 
changes of less than lOZ^ as compared with 471 of secondary AVS and U5Z of 
postsecondary institutions. Instead^ 31Z of AVS and 34Z of postsecondary 
institutions reported decreases of more than lOZ in overal I students enrol l- 
mencs over the last five years. For school districts and postsecondary 
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institutions » these enrollment patterns describe "overall" student enrollment, 
not just vocational enrollments. At AVS, of course, "overall" enrollment is 
synonymous with vocational enrollment. 

• On av€rage across school districts » Mth and science 
r«quireMnta for high school graduation have increased 
by approzinately one half of a fuLl-ycar course or 
Carnegie unit over the past five years. 

In math and science, there has been a shift sway from requiring a 
single course for graduation toward requiring two or three courses • While 
only 71 of districts required three or more math courses for graduation in 
1982-83, by 1986-87 this proportion had risen to 24Z. In addition, 51Z of 
districts raised their math requirement by one course or more between 1982-83 
and 1986*87. In science, 88X of districts required at least two courses in 
1986-87, compared with only 55Z of districts in 1982-83. Approximately 40Z of 
districts increased their science requirements by one course over the past 
five years. 

• The percentage of districts requiring vocational educa- 
tion courses for graduation roae froa 18Z in 1982-83 to 
34Z in 1986-87. 

Fourteen percent of districts required only one vocational course 
for graduation in 1982-83, and 4Z required from two to six courses. In 1986- 
87, 24Z of districts required one vocational course for graduation, and lOZ 
required from two to six courses. While most districts do not have a 
vocational education requirement per se, 76Z of districts count vocational 
courses with academic content towards graduation requirements • 
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3.0 AMOUNT OF PERKINS* DOLLARS SPENT IN 1986-87 

3*1 latroductioo 

The Perkins Act directed states to apportion their basic vocational 
edjcation grants from the federal government in the following way: S7Z to the 
Vocational Education Opportunities Program to fund programs for special 
populations (Title IIA funds); and 43Z to the Vocational Education Improve* 
mentt Innovation and Expansion Program to expand or develop high quality 
education programs (Title IIB funds The major focu» of the secondary and 
postsecondary surveys was on describing the size of the Perkins^ allocations 
received and the way in which districts and institutions spent these federal 
vocational education dollars* 

This chapter describes the amount of Perkins* funds spent by 
different types of vocational providers and the proportion of districts and 
institutions receiving Perkins' funds* The next chapter discusses the use of 
Perkins* funds and categorizes these expenditures into various instructional 
and service categories. In both chapters , our focus is on the amount of 
Perkins* funds spent during the 1986-87 school year. Since states have 27 
months in which to spend each year's federal allocation, we asked for all 
dollars spent in a 12-month period regardless of the federal fiscal year. In 
addition, states vary in their rulings on the ability for local districts and 
institutions to carry funds over from one fiscal year to the next. Thus, in 
Order to describe the use of federal vocational funds within a single school 
year and to provide a constant timeframe for all respondents, survey questions 
were phrased in terms of actual expenditures during Che 1986-87 school year. 

In order to interpret the survey results, it is import anc to first 
lay out the directions stipulated by the Perkins Act for the distribution and 
use of these federal funds. Thus, before the data are presented, we will 
describe briefly some of the key features of the 1984 law. 

The Title IIA set*asides continued the objectives mandated by the 
1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act for vocational programs tar 
handicapped and disadvantaged students. Di sad v<int aged students include 
economically and academically disadvantaged, as well as students with limited 
English proficiency. However, in a departure from previous legislation, the 
Perkins Act stipulated that funds for handicapped and disadvantaged students 
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aiusc be distributed by a federally-specified formula based on the reli»tive 
number of handicapped and disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational 
programs and the nxunber of economically disadvantaged students enrollec^ n the 
district or institution* Districts with a high proportion of handicapped or 
disadvantaged students should receive a substantial share of set-aside 
dollars* 

Further, the Perkins Act mandated that the federal dollars foi 
handicapped and disadvantaged students could be used only for the additional 
or excess costs of supplemental services or programs for these students. This 
stipulation necessitates that local vocational providers be able to identify 
either the costs of programs for handicapped and disadvantaged students that 
exceed the per pupil costs of non-handicapped and non^disadvantaged students- 
or the specific additional services provided to handicapped and disadvantaged 
students* 

In addition to providing funds targeted for handicapped and disad- 
vantaged students 9 the Perkins Act defined four new target groups as special 
populations for federal vocational funds: adults in need of training and 
retraining; single parents or homemakers; participants in programs designed to 
eliminate sex bias and stereotyping in vocational education; and incarcerated 
individuals. Since the funds for incarcerated individuals comprise only one 
percent of Title II, the Basic State Grants, and flow to different types of 
institutions, we did not inquire about these funds on the survey. 

The Perkins* funds for handicapped and disadvantaged students and 
for adults lAust be matched either by state or locsl funds. Thus, in order for 
districts and institutions to access federal dollars for vocational education, 
matching funds must be available. It is a state policy decision as to whether 
these matching funds come from state monies or from local sources. 

Definitions of each of Che special populations, taken from the 
Department of Education's regulations concerning the Perkins legislation, were 
printed on each survey. On the secondary survey, questions about services and 
programs for disadvantaged students were included as separate items for 
academically disadvantaged, economically disadvantaged and L imiced-Engl i sh- 
proficient (LEP) students. Separate questions about the subgroups of 
di sadvancaged students were not asked on the post secondary survey • The 
definitions on the secondary survey were as follows; 




" Handicapped *^ refers to both physical and mental 
handicapping conditions* Handicapped students include 
students who are mentally retarded ^ hard of hearing, 
deaf, speech or language impaired, visually handicapped, 
seriously emotiooally disturb.id, orthopedicalLy 
impaired, other health impaired deaf*blind, multi- 
handicapped, or persons wit i specific learning 
disabilities; and vho require special services and 
aisiscance in order to enable them Co succeed in 
vocational education programs* 

• '^ Academically disadvantaged '* refers to a student who 
scores at or below the 2Sth percentile on a standardized 
achievement or aptitude test, whose secondary school 
grades are below 2*0 on a 4.0 scale, or who fails to 
attain minimal academic competencies; and who requires 
special services and assistance to enable them to 
succeed in vocat ional educat ion programs * 1 1 does no t 
include students with learning disabilities. 

• " Economi cal I y di sadvant aged '* refers to an individual 
identified as low income by an indicator such as: 
annual family income at or below the poverty level 
established by the Office of Management and Budget, 
eligibility for free or reduced^price school lunch, or 
eligibility for Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
or other public assistance program; and who requires 
special services and assistance to enable them to 
succeed in vocational educa;. on programs. 

• '* Limi ted Eii,^ I i sh prof i c i ency '* refers to individual s 
whose native language is a language other than English; 
or wl>o come from an environment where a language other 
than English is dominant; or who come from an environ^ 
ment where a language other than English has had a 
significant impact on their level of English 
proficiency; and who have sufficient difficulcy 
speaking, reading, writing or understanding the Engl ish 
language to deny these students the opportunity to learn 
successfully in vocational education classes where Che 
language of instruction is English. 

• " Single parent " refers to an individual who is unmarried 
or legally separated from a spouse and has a minor child 
or children for whom the parent has either custody or 
joint custody. " Homemaker " refers to an individual who 
is an adult and has worked as an adult primarily without 
remuneration to care for the home and family, and for 
that reason has diminished marketable skills. 
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• '* Adul ts '* include individuals who have graduated from or 
left high school and who need additional vocational 
education for entry into the labor force; unemployed 
individuals who require training to obtain employment or 
increase their employability; or employed individuals 
who require retraining to retain their jobs or training 
to upgrade their skills to qualify for higher paid or 
more dependable employment. 

• " Sex equity *^ refers to programs, services and activities 
designed to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping of 
career options and educational programs. 

Similar definitions appear on the postsecondary survey, with some 
modifications specific to that population (e.g., eligibility for Pell Grants 
as one criterion of economically disadvantaged). 

In addition to questions about Title IIA funds for special 
populations, the surveys asked about Title IIB funds for program 
iniprovement . The Perkins Act includes a list of twenty-four categories for 
the potential use of Title IIB funds. These include the introduction or 
expansion of innovative programs; renovation of facilities; the purchase of 
new or updated equipment; curriculum development; and other services such as 
day care, stipends, and job placement. These funds also are subject to 
matching requirements. 

3.2 Diatrict* and loeCituCioos Spending Perkins' Funds During 1986-87 

In this section, we look at the proportion of districts and 
institutions spending Perkins* funds. Here the emphasis is on spending as a 
dichotomous variable: what proportion of districts and Institutions spent any 
Perkins' funds during 1986-87. The amount of money spent will be presented in 
Section 3.3. In this section, we also compare the types of districts and 
institutions spending Perkins* funds with those that did not spend these 
federal vocational dollars. Five descriptor variables are explored in rela* 
tion to spending: (1) student enrollment; (2) urbanicity; (3) percentage of 
children below the poverty level; (4) percent of postsecondary students 
receiving Pell Grants; and (5) percent of population that is nonwhite. In 
addition, the reasons why vocational providers did not receive Perkins' funds 
are reported. 



Proportion of Districts and Secondary AVS with Eligible Students 

Since this study was the first national survey of vocational educa- 
tion in nearly a decade^ a key question of interest was: '*Who is spending 
federal funds for vocational education?". In addition, since Perkins* funds 
toe disadvantaged and handicapped students now are distributed by a federally- 
specified formulat it was of interest to look at what types of districts are 
not spending federal funds. 

On the secondary survey t sections about funds for handicapped , 
disadvantaged and limited-English-proficient students began with questions 
asking whether students of each type were enrolled in vocational programs in 
the district or AVS. The primaiy purpose of these questions was to guide 
respondents through the survey and allow those with no eligible students to 
skip sections of the questionnaire. However, these questions also provide 
information about the proportion of LEAs with students eligible for Perkins* 
allocations. 

Exhibit 3*1 displays the weighted percentage of school districts and 
secondary area vocational schools reporting handicapped, disadvantaged, and 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) students in vocational programs. The results 
indicate that all of the AVS serve academically or economically disadvantaged 
students and nearly all (97Z) report handicapped students in vocational 
programs. However, only 26Z of AVS have LEP students enrolled. 

Among school districts, 93Z report academically or economically 
disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational education. Handicapped students 
are enrolled in vocational education in 84Z of districts, but only 19Z of 
districts report LEP students in vocational programs. 

A comparison of the proportion of districts and AVS with handicapped 
and disadvantaged students in vocational education ind icates chat a higher 
proportion of AVS than districts serve students from these cwo spec ial 
populations in vocational education. These resul i; should have impl i cat ions 
both for the amount of Perkins* funds allocated to AVS as well as programmatic 
impact on the educational and support needs of students in the area vocational 
schools. However, the differences, although statistically significant, are 
not large. The majority of school districts also have handicapped and 
academically or economically disadvantaged students enrolled in vocationaL 
educat ion • 
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National EstlMtM of Parcentagt of School OUtrlctft 
and Socondary Araa Vocational Schools (AVS) with 
Handicapped, Dlsadvanfatfad Md Llttltftd-Enjil l&h-Prof IcUnt Students 
Enrolled In Vocational Education During 1966-67 



Statistic of 

I of I of Group Differences 

type 31 Student Districts^ (Weighted n) AVS^ (Weighted n) (Measure of Association) 

Handicapped 64,3 (9,670) 97.4 (638) 3I*7S*»« (.17) 

Acadeiilcally or econo«lcally 

disadvantaged 93.1 (10,66$) 100.0 (661) )6,66**« (.13) 

LI«ited-English*prof Icient 16.6 (2J36) 26,3 (227) 7J2*» (.06) 

^ Unweighted total n * 641 
^ unweighted total n > 277 



p<.OI 

p<.001 



Proportion of Districts and Secondary AVS Spending Funds 



Exhibit 3*2 presents the proportion of districts and secondary AVS 
spending Perkins* funds during 1986-87. The percentages shown are basea on 
all districts and institutions responding, not just those with eligible 
students. 

Approximately half of all school districts reported spending 
M Perkins* funds for handicapped and disadvantaged students during 1986-37. 

'"itle IIB funds for program improvement were spent by 26Z of cistricts. A 
small proportion of school districts spent funds for LEP students (7Z of 
districts), adults (3Z)f single parents /homemakers (5Z), or sex equity (7Z). 
Ovvirall, 63Z of districts spent Perkins* funds in at least one category of IIA 
or IIB monies. 

More than 80Z of AVS reported spending Perkins' funds for 
handicapped and disadvantaged studjnts during 1986*87. Approximately half of 
the secondary AVS spent program improvement funds , and about 30Z spent funds 
for adults, single parents/homemakers, or sex equity. Title IIA funds for LEP 
students were spent by 16Z of the AVS. Overall, 91Z of AVS spent Perkins' 
funds in at least one category of IIA or IIB monies. 

The results displayed in Exhibit 3.2 indicate that the percentages 
of AVS spending Perkins* funds for handicapped, disadvantaged and LEP students 
are nearly double the percentages seen among school districts. The proportion 
of AVS spending funds for program improvement is also twice that of school 
districts. In addition, a significantly higher percentage of AVS than 
districts spent Perkins' funds for adults, single parents and sex equity. 
Combining spending across Title IIA and IIB funds, significantly more AVS 
(91Z/ than discricts (63Z) reported expenditures in at least one funding 
category. 

'^0 explore whether the differences in the percentage of secondary 
LEAs with eligible students affects the results reported in Exhibit 3.2« the 
comparison between school districts and AVS spending handicapped and LEP funds 
also was compuced only for those respondents with eligible students. The 
differences in the proportion of districts and AVS spending funds are still 
statistically significant. For example* the weighted proporcion ot school 
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HatiofiAi E»tiMf#s of PttrcMtAQft of School OUtricts •nd 
S«cood«ry ArM Vocational Schools |AVS) $|»«ndlfig 
ParklAfi* Funda During 1966-67 







School 


Districts^ 


Secondary AVS^ 






Category Perkins' FuAd& 




S 

Spending 


(Weighted n) 


1 

Spending 


(Weighted n> 


yr statistic of 
Group Differences 
(Measure of Association) 


Hand i capped 




46.^ 


(5,562) 


82.2 


(707) 






Disadvantaged 




50.2 


(5,759) 


82.6 


(712) 


69.35"« 


(.26) 


L ini ted-Engi ish-proHclent 




7.0 


(799) 


16.4 


(142) 


2I.04»»« 


(*I4) 


Adult 




3,4 


(382) 


29,3 


(245) 


151 .0I»"» 


(.36) 


Single parent/hoiiieiiiaker 




5.4 


(6i5) 


51.3 


(268) 


130.83*»» 


(.35) 


Sex equity 




7.2 


(326) 


29,4 


(256) 


90.8M«» 


(,29) 


Progra* i«prove«ient 




26.1 


(2,970) 


5K0 


(443) 


58 J9"" 


(.23) 


Any Perk in&' funds 




6?. 5 


(6,735) 


90.8 


(771) 


75.66*»* 


(.27) 


^Unweighted total n lor handicapped, disadvantaged and ItP 
program improvement = 634; any Perk i nit* lundb - 806 


^ 841 , ddul tt» - 


e?6, single parent - 


835; sex equi ty - 


840; 


^Ui»>*eighted total n tor handicapped and disadvantaged, ItP 
pfogram iinpf ovewent * 274; any Perkins* lundi - 27b 


and sen equ i ty 


= 2/7; adults ^ 212; 

n 


single parent - 


2/5; 



p <.00l 
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districts with handicapped scudencs spending these Title IIA funds is 57. 5Z 
(5562/9670); the denominacor » the number of eligible districts^ is shown in 
Exhibit 3*1. In contrast, 84*4Z of AVS (707/838) with handicapped students 
spent these Perlcins' funds in 1986'87. This difference is statist icaLly 
significant (X^ « 60.43, p < .0001, measure of association « .25). For LEP 
students, 62. SZ of eligible AVS (142/227) compared with 37. 4Z of school 
districts (799/2136) spent these funds (X^ « 11.59, p < .001, measure of 
as.^ociatlon * .23). 

Proportion of Postsecondary Institutions Spending Perkins* Funds 

The proportion of postsecondary institutions spending each category 
of Perkins* funds during 1986-87 is presented in Exhibit 3.3. Data are 
presented separately for comnninity colleges and other types of postsecondary 
institutions (i.e., postsecondary area vocational schools, technical 
institute' and four-year colleges). 

The results indicate that the majority of comnunity colleges 
offering vocational programs spent Perkins* handicapped (67Z), disadvantaged 
(72Z) and program improvement funds (65Z)* Nearly 60Z of community colleges 
reported expenditures of Perkins* funds for single parents /homemakers. 
Perkins* funds for adults were spent by 44Z of community colleges; sex equit/ 
funds were spent by 39Z of these postsecondary institutions. Overall, 85Z of 
community colleges spent money in ac least one category of Title IIA or IIB 
funds. 

Approximately half of che ocher cypes of postsecondary inscitucions 
reported spending Perkins* handicapped (49Z), disadvantaged (54Z) and pro^^ram 
improvement funds (51Z). Approximately one third (34Z) spenc funds for single 
parents /homemakers , while fewer spetit funds for adults (30Z) and sex equity 
(21Z). Overall, 74Z of these insticucions reported expenditures in at lease 
one category of Title IIA or IIB funds. 

As the results in Exhibit 3.3 indicate, in each category of Perkins' 
funds community colleges were more likely to have spent money rhan were othpr 
types of postsecondary institutions offering vocational programs* This 
relationship is strongest for single parent /homemaker funds* where 38Z of 
community colleges spent these federal dollars as compared wich 3A* of other 
types of postsecondary institutions. 
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NaflOAal EsllMttft ol P#rcMtdfle of Postsacondary lAftt*tutioAft 
Spending Perklnft* Funds During 1966-67 



Coi^ianlty Col >i>ae&^ Other Postsecoodary 

Statistic of 

I f Group Olflerances 



Category of Perkins* Funds 


Spending 


(Weighted n) 


Spending 


(Neignieu ni 




(Heafure o( Association) 


(iandicappt^d 


67.4 


(645) 


49.1 


(431) 




I4.li««» 


(.19) 


Disadvantaged 


7Kd 


(679) 


54.0 


(466) 




13. /3»" 


(.18) 


Adult 


44.3 


(409) 


29.5 


(248) 




9.02" 


(.15) 


Single part^nt/hoiiaeaker 


56.2 


(550) 


54.4 


(294) 






(.24) 


Seti equity 


39.1 


(364) 


21 .2 


(185) 




15.34'" 


(.20) 


Pr ogr an \ mpr oveir en t 


6^.3 


(626) 


51.4 


(442) 




7.96«» 


(.14) 


Any Perkins' funds 


64. 8 


(601) 


73.9 


(640) 






(.14) 


^Unweighted total n for handicappe - 313; disadvantdged - 
progrdA improveiaent * 316; any Perk. * lunOs - 108 


3)0; adult » 304; 


^ingte parent 


^ 512; 


btsx equ i if - 


308 i 


^includes area or regional 
handicapped and sex equity 


vocat lonal school s 
^ 1)4; d t sddvant dij« 


, technical in 
- 113; ddult 


i tutes and four -year col leges; 
t. .Id program inprovement ^ ) ) ) ; 


UnMeighted total n 
tingle parent - M2; 


lor 
any 



Perkins* funds - 1)2 



p <.0) 
p <.00) 



Comparing Proportions of Secondary and Poscsecondary Providers Spending Funds 



Since che Perkins Act did not stipulate how funds should be split 
between secondary and postsecondary providers, it is of interest to look at 
differences in the proportion spending Perkins' funds at these two education 
l3vels« Exhibit 3«4 shows the proportion of secondary providers (i.e., 
districts and secondary AVS combined) and postsecondary providers (i.e., 
connunity colleges and other types of postsecondary institutions combined) 
spending Perkins* funds during 1986-87. 

For handicapped funds, a similar proportion of secondary (57Z) and 
postsecondaky (S9Z) respondents reported expenditures during 1986-37. 
Similarly, there are not marked differences in the proportion of secondary and 
postsecondary providers spending disadvantaged funds (581 versus 63Z). 

As would be expected, a greater proportion of postsecondary 
institutions than secondary LCAs spent Perkins* funds for adults (37Z versus 
lOZ) and for single parents/homemakers (47Z versus l2%)* However, one caveat 
to these findings is that school districts and secondary AVS were instructed 
on the survey to focus on Perkins' funds spent for secondary vocational 
education. Thus, it is possible that secondary LEAs could have spent adult 
funds in postsecondary certificate or degree programs associated with adult or 
community education. In addition, the federal legislation excluded pregnane 
women from the single parent category, so that programs for pregnant teens, a 
likely scenario at the secondary level, could not be recipients of these Tide 
IIA funds. 

Postsecondary institutions were more I ikely than spcondary LEAs ro 
spend Perkins* funds to promote sex equity and program improvemcnc. 
Approximately 30Z of postsecondary institutions reported spending sex equity 
funds in 1986-87, compared with only 13Z of secondary respondents. Nearly 60Z 
of postsecondary institutions spent program improvement funds, compared with 
32Z of secondary providers. 

Reasons Why Districts and Institutions Did Not Receive Perkins' Funds 

If a district or institution was not awarded Perkins* money in a 
category of Tide IIA or IIB funds, survey respondents were asked co mdicace 
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Exhibit 3.4 

Comparing Percent afl* of Secondary and Postsecoodary Providers 
Spending Perkins' Funds During 1986'87 





Secondary^ 


Postsecoodary^ 






Category of Perk 1 as Funds 


1 

Spending 


(Weighted n) 


t 

Spending 


Weighted n) 


Statistic of 
Group DiHerences 
(Measure of Association) 


Handicapped 




(6269) 


56.6 


(1076) 


0.36 


(-02) 


Disadvantaged 




(6472) 


63.3 


(1144) 


3,05 


(.05) 


Adult 


9.7 


(627) 


37,2 


(657) 


156,62"* 


(•33) 


Single pjrent/homenaker 


1 1 .8 


(682) 


46.9 


(643) 


2?1.72»»» 


(.36) 


Sew equity 


l?.7 


(1082) 


:^,4 


(549) 


65.30"*« 


( .21) 


Program improvement 


52.3 


(3413) 


56,7 


(1066) 


89,I7*»» 


(.24) 


Any Perkins* lunds 


69.6 


(7506) 


79.6 


(1441 ) 


14. IS***" 


(JO) 


^UnMeiQhted total n lor 
1117; program improvement 


handicapped, di t^odv^nt aged and t * 
^ noa; any Perkins* funds - ?0b5 


Mid; ad^lt ^ 


1096; single parent - 


f MO, 'j&x equi ty - 



^Unwei^r^ted total i. for handicapptrJ ai*J progrom improvemerit - 427, disadvantaged - 423; adult - i , ^^i^.jie parent - 
424; se* equity = 422; any Perkins' funds « 420 



p <.00l 
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che most important reason why these funds were not received. Response options 
included general reasons^ such as not knowing about the availability of funds 
in a particular category, as well as issues directly tied to the Perkins 
legislation, such as rnatching funds and identifying excess coses. The 
response rate to these questions is somewhat lower than to the earlier 
questions about funding. Since the small numbers do not yield reliable 
national estimates, these results should be interpreted with caution and 
viewed as infonucive but not conclusive. 

Exhibit 3.5 presents the reasons cited by districts, secondary AVS 
and postsecondary institutions for not receiving Perkins* Title II funds. 
Across all categories of funds, the majority of districts that did not receive 
Perkins' fund indicated that they did not apply for these federal dollars 
because the likely award was too small. In each funding category, between 50- 
60Z of respondents from school districts indicated that this was the most 
important reason why Perkins* funds were not received* In contrast « 
approximately 20-30Z of secondary AVS and 15*30Z of postsecondary institutions 
indicated that they did not apply for funds because of the size of the 
award. In all categories, there is a moderate relationship and statistically 
significant difference among the percentage of providers choosing this reason. 

Postsecondary institutions were more likely than secondary LEAs to 
indicate that they did not know about categories of Perkins' funds. For 
example, more than half of the postsecondary respondents to this question 
indicated that they did not know about Perkins* funds for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students or about program improvement funds « 

The requirement that federal dollars for handicapped and 
disadvantaged funds be matched was cited as a difficulty in accessing funds by 
only a small percentage of respondents. Approximately 10*20Z of respondents 
indicated that they did not know what funds were available as matching 
funds • This proportion is fairly equivalent for handicapped » disadvantaged « 
adult and program improvement funds. There also are no significant differ- 
ences in the proportion of districts, AVS and postsecondary institutions 
repor^'lug difficulty matching funds. 

r» excesi cost stipulation for Perkins' hand apped and 
disadvantaged (u^^^. vas cited as a problem by more respondents from AVS than 
from districts or postsecondary institutions. Approximately 17Z of AVS 
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Exhibit 3.5 



National Estinates of Reasons Parkins* Funds Not Received by School Districts, 
Secondary Area Vocational Schools (AV$) and Postsecondary Institutions in 1§86-67 



Category of 
Perkins* Fund& 



Handicapped 



Reason Funds Not Received 



Did not know about progran 
Not eligible for these funds 
Application rejected 
Did not apply: award too small 
Did not apply: unsure of natch 
Did not apply: could not 

identify eligible students 
Did not apply: could not natch 
Did not apply: could not 

identify excess costs 
WEIGHTED TOTAL N: 
UNWEIGHTED TOTAL N: 



School 
District 



7.0 
12.4 

2.1 
62.8 

8,7 

2,0 

12.8 
3.1 

273' 
1 1 1 



Secondary 
AVS 



7.9 
39.4 

1.7 
21.0 
17.2 

0.0 

4.f 

17 3 

65 
18 



Postsecondary 
Institution 



50.2 
6.6 
0.0 
If^.i 
16.9 
8.9 

8.6 
1.8 

273 
38 



X' Statistic of 
Group Differences 
(Measure of 
Association) 



66.28»»» 
15.30*« 

1.82 
51.57»»" 

4.11 

7.71« 

1.89 
II. 27" 



(.48) 
(.23) 
(.08) 
(.42) 
(.12) 
(.16) 

(.08) 
(.20) 



Disodvantdyed 



Did not know about progra« 
Not eligible for these funds 
Application rejected 
Did not apply: award too seaM 
Did not aply: unsure of match 
□id not apply: could not 

identify eligible students 
Did not ap;)ly: could not match 
Did not apply: could not 

identify excess costs 
WElG^OFD lOTAL N; 
UNWEIGHTED TOTAl N: 



8.0 

12.9 
2.9 
6) .8 
10.9 
2.7 

15.8 
4.6 

2524 
M5 



T.4 

24.5 
0.0 
28.2 
20.3 
0.0 

4.3 

17.8 

70 
19 



53.8 
7.7 
2.0 
16.9 
18.5 
5.9 

9.3 
1.0 

250 
31 



65.36«" 

4.13 

0.80 
40.38 

3.27 

2.28 

3.37 
9.93»« 



(.49) 

(.12) 
(.05; 
(.39) 
(.11) 
(.09) 

(.11) 
(.19) 



(cent i nued) 



F 



! 
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Exhibit 3*5 (ccMtinuad) 



Statistic of 
Group Dif ferencob 

Category oi School Secondary Postsecondary (Measure of 

Pdrkios' Funds Reason Funds Mot Received District AVS institution Association) 



Adult 



Did not knoM about program 
Not eligible for these funds 
Application rejected 
Did not apply: award too $«al I 
Did not apply: unsure of Match 
Did not apply: proposal 
MEIGHTED TOTAL N: 
UMEIGHTED TOTAL N 



15.5 
2J.T 

0.9 
53.6 

9.i 
19.0 
5064 

405 



18.5 
33.5 

4,3 
36.4 

7.9 
20.8 

262 
62 



35.5 
9.3 
5.4 
23.5 
13.5 
28.7 
488 
79 



22.06«»« 
I7.69"" 
12. 48*" 
34.95"»« 

2.21 

4.94 



(.20) 
(.18) 
(.15) 
(.25) 
(.06) 
(.09) 



Single parent/ 
homemaker 



Did not know about program 
Hoi eligible for these funds 
Application rejected 
Did not apply: award too snail 
Did not apply: proposal 
WElGHTtr TOTAL N: 
IJNWEIGHUC TOTAL N: 



17.2 
22.4 

0.6 
56.5 
1>.9 
4957 

383 



3.1 
28.8 
9.1 

33.3 
21 .2 
280 
102 



26.1 
10.9 
11.6 
27.2 
23.7 
384 
74 



20.35»" 

9,02» 
31.57««« 
33.68*«« 

0.63 



(.19) 
(.13) 
(.24) 
(.25) 
(.03) 



S^ < equi ty 



Did not know about progran 
Not eligible for these funds 
Aplication rejected 
Did not apply: award too small 
Did not apply: proposal 
Wf IGHTtO TOTAL N: 
UNWEIGHTED TOTAL N: 



15.8 
14.5 

1.5 
62.4 
20.4 
4811 

358 



9.1 
17.7 

6.8 
48.5 

23.9 
270 
91 



21.5 
7.1 
7.2 
30.1 
35.3 
566 
107 



6.03* 

6.26* 
11.73*« 
41.12*«» 
n.65*« 



(.10) 
(.10) 
(.14) 
(.27) 
(.14) 



ProqcAm improvement 



Did not know about program 
Not eligible for these funds 
Application rejected 
Did nov apply: a^ard loo small 
unsure of match 
proposal 
WHGilTm TOTAL N: 
UNWE iGHTfcD TOTAL N: 



Did aiiply 
Did not apply 



20.9 
13.6 

2.1 
58,9 
11.3 
18.5 
3301 

190 



30.6 
22.5 

6.3 
3f . I 
13.1 
15.3 

180 
48 



51 .4 

8.0 
0.7 

12.3 
19.6 
6.2 
245 
40 



22.17»«« 

5.17 

4.26 
47.60*»«* 

2.87 

5.25» 



(.25) 
(.!2) 
(.11) 

(.36) 
( ,09) 
(.12) 



• p <.05 
p <.0l 
p <.00l 



indicated chat this was an important reason why they did not apply for 
Perkins* funds in these two categories. In contrast. Less than SZ of school 
districts or postsecondary institutions selected this response. 

Twenty to thirty percent of the secondary AVS indicated that they 
did not receive Perkins' IIA or IIB funds because they were not eligible for 
these federal dollars* Based on comments written on the surveys, it appears 
that in some cases federal dollars flow to the AVS through school districts. 
In this way, a small percentage -^t AVS receive no federal dollars directly. 

Student Enrollments In Districts and Institutions Spending Funds 

Exhibit 3.6 presents a comparison of the average student enrollments 
in districts and institutions s ending versus not spending each category of 
Perkins* funding in 1986*87. In school districts and secondary area 
vocational schools, there is a consistent pattern across funding categories 
that LEAs spending Perkins* funds have higher student enrollments than those 
not spending these federal dollars. Among secondary AVS, these differences 
are noc large and only statistically significant for* adult and sex equity 
funds. However, among school districts, LEAs spending handicapped, 
disadvantaged or program improvement funds have approximately three times as 
many students as districts not spending these three categories of Perkins' 
funds. 

At the postsecondary level, the only meaningful relationship between 
student enrollment and Perkins* funds is seen with program improvement 
monies. Specifically, institutions spenc'ing Perkins' Title IIB funds, on 
average, are nearly three times larger than those not spending these funds. 

Taken together, these results suggest that at the secondary level 
Perkins' funds are going to larger school districts and to area vocational 
schools regaraless of size. This distriburion of funding is expectei for 
handicapped and disadvantaged funds, which are distributed by formula re.rted 
to size. However, it is also interesting chat larger districts and 
postsecondary institutions are more likely to be recipients of program 
improvement funds • 
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Exhibit 3.6 

National Estl«ates off Student Enrol laants In Dl&trlcts and institutions 
Spending Perk I n:^' Funds During 1966-67 







Spent 


Funds 


Did Wot 


Spend Funds 
















t-test 


Type of Di&trict/ 


Category off Perkins* 


Average 




Average 




of Group 


In&ti tiitlon 


Funds (Weighted total n) 


Enrol Iment 


(Unweighted n) 


Enrol Iment 


(Unweighted n) 


Dl ( f erences 


School 


Hardicapped (11,077) 


1477 


(569) 


432 


(226) 


4.06«" 


di str ict 


Disadvantaged (11^077) 


1 385 




4A7 


\ * jui 






llel ted'Engt Ish-proff Iclent (11 .077) 


3615 


(140) 


741 


(655) 


2,20« 




Adult (10,913) 


6236 


(69) 


760 


(696) 


1*68 




Single parent (10«990) 


4527 


(119) 


756 


(670) 


1.83 




%tH equity (11,059) 


4204 


(156) 


706 


(638) 


2.25» 




Prograe leprove«ent (11,018) 


1948 


(3VM 


591 


(397) 


2.66»» 


Secondary 


Handicapped (726) 


1666 


(199) 


1294 


(33) 


1.74 


area 


Dl sadvantaged ( 726) 


1653 


( 198) 


1426 


(34) 


1 .24 


vocational 


Ll«lted-Engl Ish-proff Ik^ient (726) 


3766 


(27) 


1396 


(205) 


2,00 


school 


Adult (714) 


2784 


(91) 


1283 


(137) 


2.01*^ 




Single parent (737) 


2413 


(73) 


1443 


(«56) 


1.53 




SeM equity (720) 


2748 


(86) 


1359 


(M5) 


2,03« 




Program improvement ( 746) 


2129 


(136) 


i370 


(95) 


1.76 


Po&tsecond(^ry 


Handicapped ( 1663) 


3023 


(268) 


421 1 


(102) 


-1.26 




Di bddvantayed (t647) 


3757 


( 3u9j 


3185 


(/«) 


0.77 




Adult 


3550 


(216) 


2751 


(160) 


1 ,30 




Single parent ( 1630) 


4216 


(245) 


3000 


(J42) 


1.34 




Sex equ i ty ( 1637) 


4004 


( 164) 


3378 


(202) 


0.7^3 




Program improvement ( 1660) 


4794 


(289) 


1706 


(102) 


3.63«" 



• p<.05 
pt 01 

p<.001 ^ i 
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Percentage of Urbariy Suburban and Rural Districts Spending Perkins^ Funds 

Using census data» school districts were categorized as urban, 
suburban or rural* The weighted national estimates indicate that 3*4Z of 
districts are in urban areas, 24«dZ are in suburban areas and 71. 8Z are 
classified as rural* This information was not available for AVS or 
postsecondary institutions, which draw students from a wider, and often 
undefined, area. 

Exhibit 3.7 presents the proportion of urban, suburban and rural 
districts spending Perkins' funds. Across all categories of funds, a higher 
pw^oportion of urban districts than districts in suburban or rural areas spent 
Perkins' furds during 1986*87* Nearly all urban districts (94Z) spent 
handicapped and disadvantaged funds, compared with S4Z of suburban and 
approximately 45Z of rural districts. Half of the districts in urban areas 
spent Perkins* funds for LEF students, when only IIZ of suburban districts and 
3Z of rural districts reported spending these funds. The majority of urban 
districts (56Z) also spent program improvement funds, compared with 29Z of 
suburban and 23Z of rural districts. 

While not a majority, a higher percentage of urban districts spent 
Perkins* funds for adults, single parents /homemakers and sex equity than did 
districts in rural or suburban areas. For examole, approximately 31Z c: urban 
districts spent Perl ins* funds for single parents /homemakers and sex equity, 
while fewer than lOZ of suburban or rural districts reported spending these 
funds. For adult monies.; 16Z of urban districts spent funds, compared with 5Z 
of suburban and 2Z of rural districts. Combining all categories of Title IIA 
and IIB funds, nearly all urban districts (97Z) spent money in ac lease one 
funding category, compared with 66Z of suburban districts and 60!!1 of rural 
districts* 

Percentage Below Poverty Level in Districts Spending Perkins' Funds 

The percentage of children below the federal poverty level • taken 
from census data, was computed for school districts responding to the 
survey* The weighted estimates based on the sample data indicate that, on 
average, 15. 7Z of children in school districts nationally are below the 
poverty level, with a median of 13Z and a range from 2Z to 621. Using these 
census data, the average percentage of poverty was compered tor school 



Exhibit 3.7 



National E$tlMtt$ of Parc#ntag« of Urban, Suburban and Rural School Districts 

Spending Perkins' Tunds During 1986-67 



Category of Parkins* 
Funds (lufaightad total n) 



Percent Spending Funds 



(Unweighted n) 



Suburban 
(Unweighted n) 



Rura i 
(Unweighted n) 



Statistic of 
Group Di tferencas 
(Measure of Assoc la** ion) 



'capped (11,414) 



94 J 
(104) 



54.4 
(254) 



44.2 
(241) 



Disadvantaged (11,414) 



94J 

(102) 



54J 
(246) 



46.9 
(245) 



25. 63"* (.17) 



Liiiited-^ngl ; sh*prof icient 
(11 ,414) 



50.0 
(49) 



tl.3 
(79) 



3.4 

(22) 



98.71»»* (.34) 



Adult (11 ,174) 



15.8 

(31) 



4.9 
(40) 



2,2 

(23) 



17.39»» (.'5) 



Single parent ( 1 1 ,326) 



31.2 

(41) 



6.5 
(60) 



3.'> 
Ci) 



40.23»*» (.22) 



Sex equity (11 ,395) 



31.7 
(47) 



9.3 

(75) 



5.2 
(46) 



31.22»*» (.-9) 



Progran improvefnent {11,330) 



55.8 
(79) 



29.2 
(179) 



23.3 
(58) 



Any Perkins' f jods (10,709) 



96.9 

I ^07) 



65.6 
(274) 



59.8 

1292) 



16.71' 



*• p<.0i 
p<.001 
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districts spending Perkins* funds and cmipared with poverty rates in districts 
that did not spend funds. These results are displayed in Exhibit 3.8. 

Although there are a few statistically significant differences in 
the percentage of poverty between districts spending and not spending Perkins' 
funds, the differences are small in magnitude. For example t the average 
percentage of poverty in districts spending Perkins* fund$ for disadvantaged 
students is I7Zt compared with 15Z among districts not spending these federal 
dollarsn Moreover, three of the four statistically significant differences 
suggest that districts that did not spend Perkins' funds have higher poverty 
rates than districts that did spend funds. Again, these differences are small 
in magnitude, such as i6Z poverty among districts not spending single parent 
money versus 13Z among districts spending these funds. 

Overall, the percentage of poverty among districts spending funds in 
at least one category of Title IIA or IIB monies is nearly equivalent to the 
poverty level in districts spending no Perkins' funds (16«2Z versus 15. 5Z)* 
Taken together, these results suggest that there is not a strong relationship 
between the poverty level of the population within a school district, in and 
of itself, and the likelihood of spending Perkins' funds. 

Percentage of Nonwhites in Districts Spending Perkins' Funds 

Census data were available on the percentage of the population that 
is white *ithin school district boundaries. This information was converted 
into the percentage of nonwhites in the population, by taking the reciprocal 
of the percentage from the census data. The average percentage of nonwhites 
in school districts nationally, estimated from our sample data, is 12. ot, wich 
the median of 4Z. This information was used to compare the average percentage 
of nonwhites in districts spending Perkins' funds with that of districts not 
spending tnese federal dollars. The results are displayed in Exhibit 3.9. 

For each category of funds, districts spending Perkins' dollarj have 
a significantly higher proportion of nonwhites than districts chat did not 
report Perkins* expenditures. In particular, districts spending LEP funds 
are, on average, 29Z nonwhite* compared with IIZ in districts not spending 
these funds. The proportion of nonwhites in districts spending disadvantaged 
funds is nearly twice that of dis -^k,', no»: spending these funds ( 17Z versus 
9Z)* For adult, single parent »nd sex equity funds, the proportion of 
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EKhlbit 3. a 



National Estiaaies of Percentaga of DiHdran BelOM tha Povarty Lava) 
In School DUtrlctft Spending Parkins' Funds ^ 







Spent 


Funds 


Did Not 


Spend Funds 
















t -test 


Category of Parkin^' 
Funds (Walghtad total n) 


Average S &alo«« 
Poverty Level 




Average t Below 
Poverty Level 


(Unnelghted n) 


of Group 
Di ♦ f erences 


■ Itf V 1 w p U mm ^ V w ^4 ■ p ^ ' V r 


16.0 




(595) 


15.5 


(232) 


0.07 


Ui^dJvanldged < 1 1 ,l\9) 


16.6 




<59l ) 


14.9 


(236) 


2,46« 


1 imi fed-tngi ish-prol ic ient ( H ,319) 


16.2 




( 149) 


15.7 


(676) 


0.37 


Adult (11,080) 


16.0 




(9«) 


15.6 


(718) 


-0.35 


SioQle parent ( 1 1 ,231 ) 


12.9 




(133) 


16 0 


(666) 


-'2,79»« 


St^M equi ty ( 1 1 ,300) 


13.2 




(166) 


15.9 


(660) 


-2.65« 


Progrdin improvement ( 1 \ ,236) 


14.4 




(415) 


16.2 


(405) 


-2,49« 


Any Perkins* funds (10,614) 


16,2 




(669) 


15.5 


(125) 


-0.92 



p<,OI 
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EKhlbit 5.9 



Ndtlondl EstlMles ol Percefifage of NoAwh.te& in School Districts 

Spending Perkins' Funds 



jga n t Funds 



Old Not Spend Funds 



Cat«;9ory of Perkins* 
l^^undb (Meighted total n) 



Handicapped (11,414) 

Di t»ddvantaged (M^413) 

I imi ted-Engi Ish-prot Icient (11,413) 

Adult (nj7^) 

Single parent (n»325) 

SeK equity ( 11,39^) 

Program improvement (11,330) 



Any Perkins' funds (10,708) 



Average I 
Nonwhi te 



15.9 
16.7 
26.7 
22.4 
19. d 
20.0 
17.0 



(Unweigtited n) 



(599) 
(59^)) 
( 150) 
(94) 
(134) 
(160) 
(416) 



Average S 
Nonwhi te 



9.5 
6.5 
1 1 .4 
12.2 
12.1 
12.0 
1 1<0 



(Unweighted n) 



(233) 
(237) 
(662) 
(723) 
(692) 
(663) 
(409) 



t-tebt 
oH Group 
Di I lerenceb 



5.00"» 

6.54*»*» 

5.92 

2.59» 

2.38» 

2.62« 

3.fl7*»' 



(673) 



7.5 



(126) 



■ p<.05 
p<.0! 
p<.00l 



nonwhites among spending districcs averaged approximacely 20Z compared with an 
average o£ U-L2Z nonwhite among districts not spending these funds • OveraLU 
districts spending funds in at Least one category of Title IIA or IIB monies 
have a significantly higher percentage of nonwhites than districts not 
spending Perkins' funds (152 versus 82) • 

Percentage of Pell Crant Recipients in Postsecondary Institutions Spending 
Perkins Funds 

In order to calculate a poverty index for postsecondary institu* 
tions, information was obtained about the number of Pell Grant recipients* 
This figure was converted into a percentage of the FTE student enrollment in 
1986-87. The weighted percentage of students receiving Pell Grants among all 
postsecondary institutions averaged 33.22^ with a median of 26. 42. However, 
the average percentage of students in community colleges (31.12) was 
significantly different (t » 2.58, p « .01) than in other types of post- 
secondary institutions (39*72). 

This difference might be due to the tendency for community colleges 
to have no or low tuition, so that economically disadvantaged students are 
less likely to need or receive financial assistance than in other, more 
expensive institutions- Community colleges also may have more part-time 
students than other types of postsecondary institutions. In addition, 
students in community colleges might be able to secure other types of 
financial assistance than students in technical institutes or four-year 
colleges. 

Due to the differential prevalence of PeLl Cranes in communicy 
colleges, Che relationship to Perkins' spending was computed separately tor 
these and other types of postsecondary institutions. As Exhibit 3.10 
illustrates, there are no statistically significant relationships between 
spending Perkins' funds and percentage of students receiving Pell Cranes in 
community colleges. For disadvantaged funds, where the relationship should be 
strongest, a slightly higher percentage of students received Pell Grants (362) 
in community colleges that did not spend Perkins' funds than in colleges 
spending these federal dollars (302). On average, a higher percentage of 
students received Pell Grants in the small number of community colleges that 
did not spend any Title IIA or IIB funds than in chose communicy colleges that 
spent funds in at least one category (40% versus 30Z). 
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Exhibit 3.10 



National Estimates of Percentaga of Pell Grants 
Awarded in CoMunity Colleges and Other Postsacondary Institutions 

Spending Perkins* Funds 



Category of Spent Funds Did Not Spend Funds 

Perkins' Funds t-test ot 

Type of Institution (Weighted tctol n) t Pell Grants (Uni^eighted n) t Pell Grants (Unweighted n) Group Differences 



Community College 



Postsecondary AVS, 
technical institute or 
four-year college 



Handicapped (659) 29.8 

Disadvantaged (648) 29.8 

Adult (630) 32.6 

Single parent (850) 26.6 

Sex equity (837) 26.7 

Program improveoient (850) 30*6 

Any Perkins' funds (851) 29,6 

Handicapped (686) 38.7 

Disadvantaged (612) 38.9 

Adult (649) 30.9 

Single parent (663) 31 .2 

Sex equity (682) 40.6 

Program Improvecnent (685 ) 33.6 

Any Perkins' funds 34. I 



(216) 
(224) 
(160) 
(189) 
(141) 
(217) 
(251) 

(45) 
(54) 
(32) 
(29) 
(20) 
(43) 
(64) 



34.3 
35.5 
31 .0 
37.5 
34.2 
32.5 
40.2 

40.6 
41 . . 
43.4 
44.3 
39.6 
46.4 
54.9 



(54) 
(44) 

(102) 
(60) 

(125) 
(55) 
(17) 

(38) 
(28) 
(47) 
(51) 
<62) 
(39) 
( 19) 



-1.08 
-K41 
0.29 
-1.92 
-1.72 
-0*47 
-2-33« 

-0.40 
-0.46 
-2.85«« 
-2.98«» 
0.14 
-2.68** 
-3.4I«« 



P<.05 
P<.01 
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At Other types o£ postsecondary institutions, there also are no 
significant relationships between prevalence of Pell Grants and spending 
Perkins' disadvantaged funds. Thirty-nine percent of students received Pell 
Grants in institutions spending disadvantaged funds, compared with 41Z in 
institutions not spending these federal dollars^ However, there is a tendency 
for institutions not spending Perkins* adults single parent or program 
improvement funds to have a higher percentage of students receiving Pell 
Grants than institutions spending these funds. For program improvement funds, 
the difference is an average of 46Z receiving Pell Grants among nonspending 
institutions, compared with 34Z among spending institutions. Overall, 35Z of 
students received Pell Grants in institutions that did not spend any Title IIA 
or IIB funds, compared with 34Z of students receiving Pell Grants in 
institutions spending funds in at least one category of these federal dollars. 

The lack of significant findings for community colleges and the 
unexpected relationship at other types of postsecondary institutions suggests 
that receiving Pell Grants may not be a good proxy for an index of poverty or 
economic disadvantage. There may be some other confounding variable affecting 
the likelihood of students receiving Pell Grants in a particular type of 
institution* 



3.3 Aaount of Perkins' Funds Spent by Districts and Institutions 

Survey respondents were asked to record the amount of federal 
Perkins' funds spent during the 1986-87 school year in each category of Title 
IIA and IIB funds. In this section, we summarize these figures for school 
districts, secondary area vocational schools and postsecondary insti tuc ions . 
In addition, three composite indices were calculated: (1) the total ;imount of 
Perkins * funds spent across all categories ; (2 ) the amount of total Perkins* 
funding per student; and (3) the proportion of Perkins* funds relative to the 
total district or institutional budget. 

Amount of Perkins' Monies Spent in each Funding Category 

Exhibit 3»ll presents the summary statistics of the federal dollars 
spent by vocational providers during the 1986-87 school year. After 
describing these results, we discuss differences in the amcunc spent by school 
districts, secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions in each category ot 
Title IIA and IIB funds. 
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EMhiblt 3.11 

N«tloi««l EstlutM of A«ooAt of P#rli|ns* Funds Spant In 1966-87 by School DUtricts^ 
Secondary Apm Vocational Schools (AVS) and Po&tsacondary I n&t I tut ions 



Awount of Funds Spent F Statistic of 

Category of Type of District/ Standard Olfforencas Bet ween 

Perkins* Funds Institution tWelgtited n) Mean Deviation Median Range (Unweighted n) Total Group Mean^ 



CD 



llano 1 coppva 


Secondary AVS (667) 
Postsecondary inst 1 tut Ion 


(1056) 


C 1 F VQA 
• 1 - ^ JT0O 

145.222 
120.663 


tl6S,806 
126,966 


• jl ,uuu 
116.929 
JM.I37 


IIAA-I AAA AIA 
9 tUU 1 .OOO.UlO 

(640-2.000,000 
(424-245.656 


(234) 
(304) 


CCA \A| Al I 

•30. Jyl .Ul 1 

$31,090,071 
$22,022,977 




Disadvantaged 


School district (5204) 
Secondary AVS (6B7) 
Postsecondary Inst i tut Ion 


(1136) 


119.627 
154.952 
S43.729 


179,416 
192,090 
156.752 


t4.000 
(27.418 
J22.734 


(100-2.905.173 
(793-1 .000.000 
(300-750,000 


(568) 
(229) 
(331) 


$102,130,958 
$37,736,624 
$49,662,807 


i6.66««* 


L iai ted-EngI i sh- 
prof icient (lFP> 


School district (642) 
Secondary AVS (99) 




115,324 
111.695 


tl04,250 
$21,792 


SI. 749 

»3,026 


(25-1.845,777 
(30-100,000 


(134) 
(28) 


$10,160,012 
$1,176,750 


0,04 


Adut t 


School district (353) 
Secondary AVS (224) 
Postsecondary inst i tut ion 


(612) 


164,564 
S5I.515 
S43,936 


tl64,6l6 
i62,90t 

J55,«ee 


19,500 
t29,7l8 
J25,900 


(27-1,520 157 
(1,160-368,635 
(22-397.280 


(88) 
(109) 
(226) 


$22,926,664 
$11,564,235 
$26,666,671 


0.66 


Single p«»rant/ 
ttomeffldKer 


School district (531) 
Secondary AVS (227) 
Postsecondary inst i tut ion 


(826) 


S2I J06 
$35,121 
136,952 


171,776 
>2 1,805 
J34,4ia 


»e,ooo 

t32,696 
J32,696 


(JOO-I .220.361 
(2.500-1 13,229 
(693-290,491 


(123) 
(83) 
(261 ) 


$11,199,460 
$7,961,666 
$30,525,268 


2,67 


StiK e€|M i t y 


School district (743) 

Secondary AVS (228) 

Post seconder V inst i to? ion 


(^25) 


$10,939 
$15,694 
$16, 115 


124.960 
t 17, 606 
tl8,OI4 


J 3. 600 
ta J20 
19,000 


(250-419.625 
(350-75,000 
(300-100,000 


(163) 
(100) 
( 192) 


$8,131 ,965 
$3,562,518 
$8,453,100 


1.39 


iTogram 
^1 mprove»nent 


School district (2660) 

Secondary AVS (408) 

Poit secondary int>ti1ution 


( luiO/ 


$27,455 
$58,163 
$104,344 


Jn2,997 
JI73,i57 
1250.767 


19.887 
J25,000 
150. WO 


$9; 3,823,03) 
(1 ,^00-2,000.000 
(1 ,21 7-1 .500,000 


(391 ) 
(154) 
(196) 


$73,017,606 
$23,704,783 
$105,402,615 


fl.5»'»" 
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Handicapped Funds > Forcy*nine percent of school districts nac ion- 
ally spent Perkins' handicapped funds. A/f^ong che^e districcs* thn average 
€xp«ndicure during 1986-87 was $11,398* However, the range is quite large^ 
from $100 to $1*7 million* Half of all districts spent less Chan $3000 in 
Perkins' handicapped funds. The total amount of handicapped funds spent 
during 1986-87 was $58. A million. 

Among the 82Z of secondary AVS spending funds, the average expen^- - 
ture during the 1936-87 school year was $45,222, with a range from $640 to $2 
million* The median expenditure was $16,929, with a total of $31.1 million. 

Fifty*nine percent of postsecondary institutions spent handicapped 
funds. These institutions spent an average of $20,863 in Perkins' handicapped 
monies, with a median value of $11,137. The range of expenditures was from 
$424 to just under $250,000. The total amount of Perkins' handicapp<!d funds 
expended by postsecondary institutions was $22 million. 

The average amount of Perkins ' funds spent by AVS for handicapped 
students is spignif icantly higher than the average spent by either school 
districts or postsecondary institutions (Scheffe post hoc comparisons, p < 
.05). Indeed^ the national estimate of the average expenditure of handicapped 
funds among AVS duting 1986-87 ($45,222) is nearly four times the average 
reported by school districts ($11,398) and twice the amount spent by 
postsecondary institutions ($20,863). The median among AVS of nearly $17,000 
is also Substantially higher than among school districts, where half spent 
$3t000 or less. However, the range in handicapped funds spent by districts is 
close to that spent by AVS . The maximum expend i cure reported by schoo I 
districts was $1.7 million, compared with the maximum of $2 million among the 
AVS sample* These results suggest that while, on average, school districts 
received smaller handicapped allocations than AVS, a few districts did receive 
large awards. 

Disadvantaged Funds . Helf of all school districts spent Perkins* 
disadvantaged funds during 1986-37* Their average expenditures was $19,627, 
with a range from $100 to $2.9 million. Half of all districts spent less than 
$4000 in Perkins' funds for disadvantaged students. A total ot 5102 million 
in disadvantaged funds was spent by school districts during 1986-87. 
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Eighcy-chree peccenc of AVS spent Title IIA funds for disadvantaged 
students during 1986-87* Their average expenditure was $34,952, with the 
cnedlan at $27,418 and a range from $793 to $L million. Secondary AVS spent a 
total of $37.7 million in disadvantaged funds. 

Among the S9Z of postsecondary institutions spending Perkins' funds 
for disadvantaged students, the average expenditure was $43,729 during 1986* 
87, with the median ac $22,734. Expenditures ranged from $300 to $750,000, 
with a total of $49.7 million. 

On average, the amount of Perkins* funds for disadvantaged students 
spent by school districts ($19,627) is less than half of that spent by AVS 
($54,952) or postsecondary institutions ($43,729). These differences are both 
statistically significant (Scheffe post hoc comparison, p < .05). The median 
dollar amount spent by school districts is also smaller than the median 
associated with the other two types of vocational providers. However, the 
range in the ajnount of federal dollars spent by school districts is larger 
than is seen among AVS or postsecondary institutions. 

Limi t ed'Eng 1 i sh* Pro ficient (LEP) Fund s . Only 7% of school districts 
spent LEP funds during 1986-87. Among this subset of districts, the average 
expenditure was $15,824, with a range from $25 to $1.8 million. However, 
since half of the districts spent less than $2,000, it appears that for most 
districts this grant is small. The total amount of LEP funds spent by 
districts was $10.2 million* 

Sixteen percent of secondary AVS spent LEP I'ands during 19S6'-87. 
Among this group, the average expenditure was $11, 895, -^ith a range from $30 
to $100,000. The total amount spent was $1*2 million, although half of the 
AVS spent $3000 or less. 

There is not a statistically significant difference between 
districts and AVS in the average amount of LEP funds spent:. 

Adult Funds * Three percent of districts spent Perkins' adult 
funds. The average expenditure was $64,564, with a range from $27 to 
1,520,157. Half of the districts spent $9,500 or less. The total amount of 
adult funds expenc id by districts in 1986-87 was $22.9 million. 

Nearly 30Z of AVS spent adult funds during 1986-87, with an average 
expenditure of $51,515 and a median of $29, 713, The spending ranged trorr. 
$1,160 CO $368,635, with a cocal of $11.6 million. 
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Thirty seven percent of post secondary institutions spent Perkins * 
adult funds during 1986-87. Their average expenditure was $43,938, with a 
median of $26,000 and a range from $22 to $397,280* In totai, pos tseccndary 
institutions spent $26.9 million in adult funds. 

Although a small percentage of school districts spent Perkins* funds 
for adults in secondary programs, the average amount spent wa? similar to that 
spent by secondary AVS and poscsecondary institutions. The difference between 
the $65,000 average among school districts and the $52,000 and $44,000 
averages among secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions is not 
statistically significants 

An inspection of the medians in the three samples reveals that half 
of the school districts spent less than $10,000 for adults, compared with 
medians of more than $25,000 for secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions. 
Again, we see k wide range in funds spent by school districts — from $27 up to 
$1.5 million* These results suggest that although a few school districts 
received large grants for adults, most received small grants in this Perkins* 
category. In contrast, the largest amount spent for adults by AVS or post* 
secondary institutions was less than $400,000* 

Single Parent /Homemaker funds * Five percent of school districts 
spent Perkins* funds for single parents/homcmakers in secondary programs 
during 1986-87. Their average expenditure was $21,108, with a range from $300 
to $1.2 million. A total of $11.2 uiillion in single parent funds was spent by 
districts, alth ugh half of all districts spent $8000 or less. 

Nearly one third of AVS reported expenditures for single parents/ 
homemakers in 1986*87. The average expenditure was $35,121, with che median 
at $32,696. Spending ranged from $2500 to $113,229 and totaled nearly $8 
million. 

Single parent funds were spent by 47Z of postsecondary institutions, 
llie average expenditure was $36,952, with a range from $693 Co $290,491. The 
median value was 32,696. Spending totaled $30.3 million* 

The pattern of expenditures in this funding cacegory by che chree 
types of vocational providers is similar to adult funds . Th^re i a noc a 
statistically significant difference among the average expenditures reported 
by the three rypes of providers, wich che mean ot each approximately $20,000- 



$35,000. However, the range among school districts of $300 to $1,2 million is 
wider than for the nther two types of providers* A few large values would 
inflate the mean. In contrast, the median valus» which is not as sensitive to 
a few extreme values, is only $8,000 in the school districts, compared with 
more than $32,000 in the other two samples. Taken together, these results 
indicate that a few school districts received large grants for single 
parents /homemalccrst but that the majority of districts received smaller awards 
than AVS or postsecondary institutions. 

Sex Equity Funds . In the allocation of Perkins' Title IIA funds to 
states, programs to reduce sex bias in vocational education received the 
smallest proportion of funds (3.SZ). This is reflected in the expenditures 
reported by Local vocational providers « 

Only 71 of school districts spent Perkins' sex equity funds in 1986- 
87. Spending averaged $10,939 and ranged from $250 to $419,625, rfalf of all 
districts spent $3600 or less, with the total across all districts at $8.^ 
million* 

Nearly 30Z of AVS spent Perkins* sex equity funds. Their average 
expenditure was $15,694, with the median at $8,120. Spending ranged from $350 
to $75,000 and totaled $3.6 million. 

Thirty percent of postsecondary institutions spent Perkins' sex 
equity fund:;, ranging from $300 to $100,000. The average expenditure was 
$16,115, although half of all institutions spent $9,000 or less. Spending 
totaled $8.5 million. 

The average expenditure of sex equity funds among the three types ot 
providers ranges from $10 ,000*$16,000 and is, on average, the smallest expen-* 
diture of the Perkins' categories investigated. In addition, half of all AVS 
and postsecondary institutions spent less than $10,000 in federal funds for 
sex equity programs; half of the school districts spent less than $4,000, 
There are no statistically significant differences among the three types of 
providers • 

Program Improvement Funds . Twenty^six percent of school districts 
spent Perkins* fur-ds for program iraprovamenc* Their spending averaged $27^453 
and ranged from $97 to $3.8 million. Spending totaled $73 million, although 
half of al! .istricts spent less than $10,000. 
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Approxiiracely half of the AVS spent program improvemenc funds in 
198*^-87, ranging from $1,500 CO $2 fnillion* The average expenditure was 
$58,163, with the median ac $25,000 and a total of $23.7 million. 

Nearly 601 of pose secondary institutions spent program improvement 
fund?. Their average expenditure was $104,344, with the median at $50,000 and 
a ^ange from $1,217 to $1«5 million^ Spending totaled $105 «4 million* 

Districts spent significantly less in program improvement funds than 
postsecondary institutions (Scheffe post hoc comparisons, p < -05). While the 
average expenditure by AVS was well below that of postsecondary institutions* 
given the wide range in expenditures and the large standard deviations in both 
samples, the average expenditures of the two types of providers are not signi* 
ficantly different on statistical tests. 

Since postsecondary institutions generally have more students than 
secondary LEAs, it is important to look beyond the total dollar amounts to the 
expenditures for program improvement activities in relation to student enroll- 
ment. When program improvement expenditures are computed on a per pupil 
basis, the results indicate that secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions 
both spent significantly more than school districts (Scheffe post hoc 
comparison, p < .05), For postsecondary institutions, the program improvement 
expenditure divided by the total PTE enrolljient yields an average national 
estimate of $54. 7 1 in program improvement funds per pupil , with a median of 
$21^86, based on a weighted sample size of 943 institutions. For secondary 
AVS, the national estimate of the mean is $58,29, with the median at $22.50, 
based on a weighted sample size of 343 institutions^ In contrast, the average 
per pupil program improvement expenditure by school districts was $33.23, with 
the median at $13.99, based on a weighted sample size of 2,525 districts. 

Total Amount of Perkins' Funds Spent 

To get a sense of the total amount of federal Perkins* dollars spent 
during 1988*87, loc'il expenditures were summed across Che individual care- 
gories of Title IIA and IIB funds* These results, presented in Exhibit 3.12, 
include only •:hose districts and institutions that reported spending in at 
Least one category of Perkins* funding. In this way» the weighted means 
reflect national estimates of the average total Perkins' expenditures across 
all districts and institutions receiving funds during 1986-37. 
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Exhibit 3J2 

National Estiutes of Total Perkins' Dollars Spent During 1966-67 
by School Districts^ Secondary Area Vocational Schools and h>3t«econdery Institutions 



Type of District/ 
institution (Weighted n) 



Mean 



Total Perkins' Funds Spent 



Standard 
Ddvi ation 



Median 



Range 



Total 



f Statistic oi 
^ Difierenci»s Between 
(Unweighted n) Group Means 



Secondary 



School district 
(6,735) 



142,460 1249,491 S7,910 $100-13,301,747 S285,957,916 



(681) 



CD 

00 



Secondary AVS 
(771) 

Total (7,506) 



SI51,463 S368,74l 191,309 1500-5,100,000 SM6,fi18,B51 



J53,661 S266,272 18,882 $100-13,501,747 S^G2,776,767 



(257) 



(938) 



Post secondary 



(Common i ty col lege 
(801) 



1155,161 1163,773 SIOI ,450 t1 ,350-1,658,122 SI 24, 256, 940 



(289) 



L23 



Post secondary AVS, 
technical institute 
or four-year col lege 
(640) 



$185,468 1326.848 179,000 19,000-2,467,509 $1 18,678,497 



(91) 



Totdi (1,441) 



10 s 



Total (8,947) 



1168,634 S250,073 192,395 SI ,350-2 ,467 , :>09 1242,935,437 



$72,174 $267,082 $12,000 



(580) 



$645,712,204 (1318) 
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p<.001 



Secondary Level s School districts spent an average of $A2 ,460 in 
federal vocational funds during 1986-87, with a range from $100 to $13.3 
million. However, half of all districts spent less than $8,000. District 
spending totaled nearly $286 million. 

Secondary AVS spent an average of $249,491 in federal Perkins' 
dollars, with a median of $91,309. Spending ranged frori $500 to $5.1 million, 
and totaled $116.8 million. 

The average amount of Perkins* monies spent by AVS was significantly 
larger than the aviirage spent by districts. However, of the $402.8 million in 
total Perkins' funds spent by secondary providers, school districts' total 
expenditures accounted for 71Z and AVS accounted for 29Z. 

While the larger proportion of federal funds to school districts 
reflects student enrollments, the 2*5:1 ratio of spending is not commensurate 
with the ratio of students. As described in Chapter 2» school districts 
enrolled a total of 10.5 million secondary students in 1986-87. It is 
estimated that about 80Z of all secondary students take at least one 
vocational course, or about 8.4 million, students* We estimate that 1.3 
million students are enrolled in secondary AVS. However, since this is a 
'*head count'* and most schools are not full-day, this figure should be reduced 
by about 60Z to 800,000 students. Also, since students in part-day AVS are 
likely to be double*counted in total district enrollmentSf this figure should 
be subtracted from the district estimate of 8*4, yielding 7,6 million 
students • 

With these two estimates of student enrollment , the ratio of enrol L- 
ments in districts versus AVS is 9.5: 1* much larger than the distribution ot 
funds. Thus, it appears that AVS get a proportion of secondary funds greater 
than their share of students. Of course, since AVS tend to offer more technic 
cal courses, the cost of vocational equipment and facilities would be more 
expensive than in most school districts. 

Post secondary Level * Community colleges spe.it an average of 
$155^181 in Perkins' funds during 1986-87, with a range from $1 ,350 to $1.6 
million* The median value was $101,450 and spending totaled $124,3 million. 

Total Perkins' spending among other types of poscsecondary insticu- 
tions (e.g., technical institutes, four-year colleges) averaged $185,468, with 
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a range from §9,0OC to $2.5 million. The median value was $79,000, wich a 
total of $118.7 million. 

Th« average amount of Perkins' funds spent by community colleges 
($155,181) does not differ significantly from the average among other types of 
institutions ($185,468). In addition, of the $243 million total spent at the 
postsecondary level, there was a fdirly even split among spending by community 
colleges (51Z) and other institutions (492). The estimated FTE enrollment in 
comminity colleges (3.7 million) is 1.5 times larger than FTE enrollments in 
other types of postsecondary institutions (2.3 million). Thus, the percentage 
of total Perkins* funds spent by coomunity colleges is slightly less than the 
proportion of students served by those institutions. 

Secondary-Post Secondary Split . An estimated total of $645.7 million 
dollars in Perkins* funds was spent in 1986-87. Of that amount, 622 ($402.7 
million) was spent by secondary providers and 382 by postsecondary institu- 
tions ($242.9 million). This ratio is similar to the ratio of enrollmants ar 
the secondary level (11.7 million students) and postsecondary level (5.9 
million FTE). Although the enrollment estimates reflect total enrollments 
more than vocational enrollments, the secondary-postsecondary split of 
Perkins* funds is not out of line with the total number of students served by 
schools at the two levels. 

Percentage of Districts and Institutions Not Spending Any Perkins' Funds 

The total Perkins* dollars reported in Exhibit 3.12 exclude 
vocational providers that reported no Perkins' expenditures during 1986-87. 
However, the cases spending no Perkins' funds in any category constitute an 
interesting group to explore further. These cases wich zero Perkins' funds 
inclu>:e only those respondents who checked that they spent no funds in each 
categify of the Title IIA and IIB funds; respondents who left any of these 
questions blank were assigned a missing value, not zero, tor total Perkins' 
expenditures. 

Exhibit 3.13 displays the percentage of each type of vocational 
provider reporting no Perkins' funds spent in any category. (These 
percentages are the reciprocal of the percentages reported in Exhibits 3.2 and 
3.3.) The percentage of school districts nationwide chat did noc spend any 
federal dollars for vocacional education is escimaced to be 382. Nine percent 
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Exhibit 3.13 

National EttiiMtes of Percentage of School Districts, 
Secondary Area Vocational Schools (AVS) and Postaecondary Insticutiona 
Reporting Ho Perldns* Ponds Spent During 1986*67 



Statistic of Group 

Type o£ District/ Percent Reporting No Differences (Measure 

Institution Perkins* Funds Spent of Association) 

Secondary 

School district^ 37,5 75,66*^ (-27) 

Secondary AVS^ 9.2 



Postsecondary 

Community college^ 15*2 7.15*^ (.14) 

Postsecondary AVS, 26*1 
technical institute or 
four-year college 



^Weighted n « 10»772; 
^rfeighted n « 849; 
^Weighted n » 944; 
^Weighted n « 866; 

p<.OI 
♦** p<.00l 



unweighted n ■ 808 
unweighted n * 275 
unweighted n ^ 308 
unweighted n ■ 112 
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of secondary AVS did not spend any Perkins' funds during 1986-87, a figure 
significencly Lower Chan among school districts. As the postsecondary Level, 
significantly fewer community colleges (152) than other types of institutions 
(261) did not spend any Perkins* funds. 

Enrollments in Districts and Inatitutions Not Spending Perkins' Funds 

Exhibit 3.14 presents a comparison of the average student enrol Lmer.t 
among vocational providers that spent some versus no Perkins* funds in 1986- 
87. Due to small sample sizes, all types of postsecondary institutions were 
combined in this analysis. These results indicate that school districts and 
postsecondary institutions that did not spend money in any category of Title 
IIA or IIB funds are significantly smaller than those spending funds. For 
example, the average student enrollment among school districts chat spent 
Perkins' funds was 1284, compared with 411 students in districts spending no 
Perkins* funds. This finding is consistent with the primary reason given by 
school districts for not receiving funds: chat the likely award was too small 
to justify the application process. 

The secondary AVS that did not spend Perkins* funds during 1986-87 
did not have smaller student enrollments than AVS spending federal dollars 
(1,731 versus 1,579 students). Again, looking at the reasons why AVS did not 
receive Title IIA and IIB funds, the most prevalent reason related co 
eligibility requirements. If state policies preclude some AVS from directly 
receiving federal dollars, Chen we would expect state differences co be more 
importanc than school size. 

Exhibit 3.15 shows the total number of studencs in districts and 
institutions chac did not spend any Perkins' funds in 1986-87. Each enroll- 
ment figure was divided by the total enrollment to yield Che percencage of 
scudents in districts and institutions wichouc federal vocational monies. 

For handicapped and disadvantaged funds, approximately one quarter 
of secondary students attend school districts chac did not spend any Perkins" 
funds. Only 13-14Z of students attending AVS did not have access co programs 
funded by Perkins' money. Half of al studencs attending pose sec:ondary 
institutions with vocational programs wer ? in inscicucions chac did not spend 
Perkins' handicapped funds; 33Z of students did not have access co programs 
funded by Perkins' disadvantaged monies. 



Ekhlbit 3J4 

National EstiMtas Of Studant EnroMMOts ii« Districts and 
Institutions Spanding and Not Spandlng Any Parkins* Funds During 1986-67 



^^pa of Distric /Institution 



Avaraga Stuft ' t EnroliMnt 



Spent Som 
Parkins* Funds 
(Unvalghtad n) 



Spant No 
Parkins* Funds 
(Unwalghtad n) 



t-tast ol 
Group Oi f f arancas 



Scnool district 



1264 (641) 



411 (123) 



4.06»»* 



Secondary area vocatlondl school 



1731 (216) 



1579 (14) 



0.51 



Postsecondary inst I tut ion 



4004 (349) 



1662 (36) 



3.39*» 



* Weighted total n 
^ Wc^ighted totai n 
^ Weighted total n 



10,404 

722 
I ,652 



p<.01 
p<.001 
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Exhibit 3.15 



P«rc#nt«gtt of Students in School DiitrictSy Secondary Area 
Vocmtioiul Schools (AVS) mnd Postsecoodary Institutions 
Hoc Spending Perluns* Funds During 1986*87 





Type of District/ 


Total Number 


X of Total 


CACcgory of Funds 


Institution 


of Students 


Enrollment 


Handicapped 


School district 


2,490,470 


23.8 




Secondary AVS 


167,907 


12.8 




I'ost secondary 


2,970,149 


49.9 


Disadvantaged 


School district 


2,717,553 


26.0 




Secondary AVS 


179,110 


13.6 




Post secondary 


1,955,711 


32.9 


Lifflited'Engl Lsh- 


School district 


7,6e'*,670 


73.2 


prof icienc 


Secondary AVS 


855,525 


65.2 


Adulc 


School district 


8,038,018 


76.8 




Secondary AVS 


668,783 


51.0 




Postsecondary 


2,804,717 


47.1 


Sex equity 


School district 


7,306,423 


69.8 


Secondary AVS 


713,137 


54.3 




Postsecondary 


3,857,914 


64.3 


Single parent 


School district 


7,905,452 


75.5 




Secondary AVS 


700,919 


53.4 




Postsecondary 


2,618,830 


44.0 


Program improvement 


School district 


4,855,607 


46.4 




Secondary AVS 


499,358 


38. 1 




Postsecondary 


1,158,272 


19.5 


Total Perlcins 


School district 


1,619,184 


15.5 




Secondary AVS 


92,207 


7.0 




Postsecondary 


672,866 


11. J 
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Approximately 65-75Z of secondary students attended district high 
schools or AVr that did not spend Perkins* LEP funds* Similarly, 70*752 of 
students enrolled in district high schools and approximately half of students 
in AVS did not have access to programs funded by Perkins' adult, sex equity or 
single parent /homemaker funds* Approximately of postsecondary students 

attended institutions without adult or single parent /homemaker funds, and 65Z 
attended institutions withOLt Perkins* s<2x equity monies. 

Nearly half of all secondary students (46Z) attended districts that 
did not expend Perkins • program improvement funds in 1986-87, A slightly 
smaller percentage (38Z) of students at AVS did not have access to federally- 
funded rrogram inprovcmen': projects. In contrast, only 20Z of postsecondary 
students were enrolled in institutions without Perkins' program improvement 
funds « 

When total Perkins* Title IIA and IIS expenditures are considered, 
only 162 of students were enrolled in districts without thes^ :ederal funds* 
These results indicate that although 38Z of districts spent no Perkins' monies 
during 1986*87^ these districts represent only 16Z of all students. The 9X of 
AVS chat f^enc no Perkins' funds represent only 72 of students attending 
secondary area vocational schools. At the postsecondary level, the 20Z of 
institutions offering vocational programs that reported no Terkins* 
expenditures represent IIZ of postsecondary students. 

Total Perkins' Funds Spent Per Pupil 

Since earlier analyses ha^e shown that school districts tend to have 
fewer students than secondary A\S or postsecondary institutions ♦ it is 
important to consider the total Perkins' expenditures in relation to enroll- 
ment figures. Exhibit 3.16 summarizes the total Perkins' expenditures per 
pupil . Only districts and institutions spending Perkins * funds are included 
in this analysis. 

These data show chat, on average, secondary AVS spent si gni f i cahc Ly 
more per student than district, or postsecondary institutions. For exampl e , 
secondary AVS spent $143 per student , while post secondary intititutlons spenc 
an average of $128 per student. In contrast, school districts spent only $A3 
in Perkins * funds per student ♦ The median per pupi I expenditure tor school 
districts ($20) also is considerably lower Chan that of postsecondary inscicu- 
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Exhibit 3*16 



National EstlMtM of Total ParHlns* Dollars Spent Per Pupil During 1986-67 
In School Districts, Sacondary Araa Vocational Schools and Postsacondary Institutions 



Total Perkins' Funds Per PupM 



Type of District/ 
institution (Melghtad n) 



Mean 



Standard 
Oaviat Ion 



Median 



Range (Unneightad n> 



r statistic Of 
Differences aMfig 
Group Means 



School district (6468) 



S42.56 



491,52 



S20.23 



10.32*92^.67 (641) 



55.I6«"» 



Secondary area 
vocational schools (664) 



S143.26 



SI66.66 



S86.47 



$0.94-1527.11 (218) 



Pest secondary 
Institutions (1291) 



1128.39 



1175.22 



172.06 



SO.32-1070.15 (349) 



p <,00» 



tions ($72) ard secordary AVS ($86). Of cou.-se, as noted earlier, th« types 
of courses offered in AVS versus districts necessitate different costs* In 
addition, the per pupil costs for school districts and post secondary 
institutions are basea on all students, not just vocational students* 
However, since nearly 802 of all high school students cake some vocational 
educacionf the difference in the enrollment statistic would not entirely 
explain the difference in per pupil expenditures* 

Percent of District or Institution Budget 

Thr secondary survey asked respondents for the total vocational 
budget, including federal^ state and local monies used to support vocational 
education*' It is clear from some responses that the budget figures reported 
did not includes federal sources, since the budget was less than the total 
Perkins' funds spent* In these cases, the budget amount was set to missing. 
In addition, based on written comments on the survey, the inclusion of staff 
salaries in this budget figure was not consistent across respondents. Thus, 
the total budget figure should be viewed as a gross approximation of voca- 
tional budgets* 

These caveats aside, the results suggest that federal vocational 
dollars are a small percentage of secondary vocational budgets. Among school 
districts, Perkins' dollars account for HZ of vocational budgets, on 
average. Among area vocational scaools, Perkins' dollars represent only 6Z of 
vocational budgets. Of course the "vocational" budget at an AVS would be 
equivalent to the total school budget, and would include indirect costs. 
Overhead, maintenance, and the like. In contrast, the **vocat ional** budget in 
a district would refer only to salaries and materials in vocational programs 
and exclude general operating costs. 

The post secondary survey asked respondents for the amount of the 
total institution budget. Since vocational programs are scattered across 
departments, it was not considered feasible to inquire about vocational 
budgets • However , since the total institution budget is likely to be a known 
entity, these figures probably are more accurate than those for the secondary 
vocational budget. Averaged across respondents, Perkins* funds account for 
2.5Z of postsecondary budgets* 
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Taken together^ chese results suggest that federal vocational 
dollars constitute a small proportion cf funds available for local vocational 
programs and services* Although the size of some grants is appreciable* these 
larger grants go to bigger institutions or dir,crlcts» and still rep ,sent a 
small proportion of vocational monies. 

3.4 Perkiiia* Funds Car Over or Returned to the State 

States differ in the regulations regarding the distribution and 
expenditure of Perkins' funds* In some states* LEAs and post secondary 
institutions are reimbursed with Perkins' dollars for local vocational 
expenditures. In this way» programs that start late or come in below 
anticipated budgets are reimbursed only for actual costs. In other states, 
LEAs and post secondary institutions receive their Perkins' allocation up 
front » and unspent funds arc returned to the state at the end of the fiscal 
year. Similarly, states have varying policies about the legality of carrying 
funds over from one fiscal year to the next. 

In this study, we were interested in the extent to which LEAs and 
postsecondary institutions returned or could not spend federal vocational 
dollars for handicapped and disadvantaged students berause of the matching and 
excess cost requirements. Thus, on the secondary and postsecondary surveys 
respondents were asked about (a) the amount of handicapped and disadvantaged 
funds returned to the state in 1936-87; (b) the amount carried over into 1987- 
88; and (c) the reasons for not spending these Title IIA funds. 

Amount Carried Over or Returned to the State 

Exhibit 3.17 summarizes the amount of handicapped and ai sadvantaged 
funds carried over and returned to the state. Since the responses are 
confounded by state*to-state differences, statistical tests of differences 
among districts and institutions were not computed. 

On average, lesi than $1,000 of Perkins* funds for handicapped 
students was carried over or returned during 1986-87 across Che three types of 
vocational providers. Fewer than lOZ of respondents reported handicapped 
funds carried over; 13-20Z reported returning handicapped funds to the 
state . On average , secondary AVS reported a greater amount ot fund s carr i ed 
over or returned than school districts or postsecondary inst icuc ions * 
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Exhibit 3.17 



Handicapped 



Disadvantaged 



NaticMdl EfttlMtes oi Handicapped end Disadvantaged Funds 
Carried Over Into lM7-5a and Returned to tlie State in 1966-87 



Perkins* Funds 



Type of District/ 
institution 



(Weighted n) 



Aeount of Funds 



Standard 

I4dan Deviation (Unweighted n) 



I Returning cr 
Carrying Over 
Funds 



Median 

i of 

spending 



vO 



Carried over 
into 1907-86 



Scfiool district 
Second<iry AVS 
Postsecondary Inst I tut Ion 



(6117) 
(70d) 
( 1066) 



1506 

saod 

%222 



S7,226 
S4,846 
SI, 766 



(631) 
(240) 
(312) 



6*6 

7.0 
6.3 



50,3 
75.0 
15.8 



Returned to the 
state in 1966-67 



School district 
Secondary AVS 
Postsecondary i nst i tut ion 



(6255) 
(722) 
(1098) 



SS32 
11,006 
1971 



S5,0I3 
S3,002 
S4.2I9 



(641) 

(243) 
(316) 



13.3 
20.0 
16.9 



25.7 
6.6 
23J 



Carried over 
into 1967-88 



Scr^oi district 
Secondary AVS 
Postsecondary in^t i tut ion 



(6220) 
(709) 
(H53) 



$2,211 
$655 



$15,602 
$14,710 
$3,460 



(62 I ) 
(237) 
(335) 



6.5 
7.5 
7.5 



79.5 
6.1 
28.6 



Returned to the 
state in 1986-87 



School district 

Secondary AVS 

f^ost secondary int>titution 



(6362) 
(725) 
(1154) 



$985 
$1 ,,44 
$1 ,095 



$10,513 
$3,692 
$4,977 



(633) 
(242) 
(336) 



13,2 
16.4 
16. 4 



25.7 
14.8 
12.2 



12'J 
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However, from earlier analyae^^, we know chat they also tanded to receive 
larger grants* 

To get a sense of the relative acount of funds carried over and 
returned, the dollar amounts carried over and returned were each divided by 
the amount of handicapped or disadvantaged funds spent. A few respondents 
returned more than they spent, due to a district spending freeze or other 
unusual circumstance described on the survey* Thus, Exhibit 3-17 presents the 
median, rather than the mean, proportion of runds carried over to the next 
fiscal year or returned to the state* 

Of the small group of respondents carrying funds over, the median 
proportion carried over vas SOZ of handicapped funds spent in districts, 75Z 
in AVS and 16Z in postsecbndary institutions. The median proportion of 
handicapped funds returned to the state was 26Z among districts, 91 among AVS 
and 23Z among postsecondary institutions. 

Similar results are seen with funds for disadvantaged students. 
Only 8-9Z of respondents carried over disadvantaged funds, with the average 
amount $1,000-$2,000 across the three providers. More respondents indicated 
that they returned disadvantaged funds to the state (13-18Z), although the 
amount averaged only about $1,000* 

The median proportion of disadvantaged funds carried over was 802 

among districts, 6Z among AVS and 29Z among postsecondary institutions. The 

median proportion of disadvantaged funds returned was 262 among districts, 15% 
among AVS and 12Z among postsecondary institutions. 

Reasons for Unspent Funds 

Exhibit 3.18 displays the reasons given by districts and institu- 
tions that returned or carried over handicapped and disadvantaged funds in 
1986-87. This analysis includes only the small proportion of responaencs that 
returned or carried over these funds. 

The reason for unspent funds cited most often by secondary AVS and 
postsecondary inccicucions was that actual costs were lower than projected 
costs. When actual costs are less, the excess costs are less, so chat the 
full federal allocation cannot be utilized. Nearly half of AV? and 
postsecondary institutions selected this reason to explain unspent handicapped 
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Ekhibit S.ia 

Reasons tor Unspent Handicapped and Disadvantaged Funds In School Districts^ 
Secondary Area Vocational Sctiools and Postsecondary Institutions 



Percent of District/Institution 



Category of 
Perkins' Funds 



Reason for Unspeni Funds 



Softool 
District 



Secondary 
AVS 



Postsecondary 
Institution 



of Group Differences 
(Measure of Association) 





Hand 1 capped 


ProgroM did not start on tlaa 


7.2 


1 1.5 


16.2 


4.18 


(.14) 






Underenrol iMnt of students 


1.3 


1.5 


14.9 


i4.90»" 


(.27) 






Too difficult to show AKCess costs 


33.5 


16.0 


13.9 


9.69" 


(.22) 


o 




Hatching funds not available 


19.1 


14.6 


10,5 


2.03 


(.10) 






Unsure wfiether aatch available 


10.2 


0.0 


0.0 


I2.55" 


(.25) 






Actual costs lower than budget 


25.5 


46.4 


47.7 


9.50»« 


(.22) 






WEIGHTED TOTAL N 


nil 


171 


270 










UNWEIGHTED TOTAL N 


148 


46 


80 








Disadvantaged 


Prograe did not start on tiee 


7.9 


12.5 


23.9 


8.07» 


(.20) 






Underenrol laent of students 


8.1 


7.7 


5.5 


0.44 


(.05) 






Too difficult to show excess costs 


32.? 


6.5 


8.3 


20.17"'' 


(.31) 






Hatching funds not available 


21.7 


8.5 


10.2 


6.24'» 


(.17) 






Unsure whether Match available 


11.4 


0.0 


0.0 


14.96"» 


(.27) 






Actual costs lower than budget 


23.4 


35.8 


34.8 


3.22 


(.12) 






WfclGHlED TOTAL N 


1153 


176 


295 










UNWEIGHTED TOTAL N 


155 


50 


89 







• p<,05 
p<.0l 
p<.OCI 
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funds, and approximar-ely 40t attributed unspent disadvantaged funds co lower 
than expected costs. In contrast, only 23-26Z of school districts returned or 
carried over these Tide IIA funds because of lower coats. 

In school districts, difficulty finding matching funds and demon- 
strating excess costs appear to be key reasons behind unspent federal 
dollars* More than one third of districts indicated ChaC it was too difficult 
Co demonstrate excess costs for handicapped students, which is more than 
double the percentage of AVS and postsecondary institutions citing this 
reason. One third of districts indicated that excess co< i also were related 
CO not spending Perkins* funds for disadvantaged students, compared with 9Z of 
AVS and 8Z of postsecondary institutions. 

These results, compared with che reasons for not receiving Perkins' 
funds, suggest that demonstrating excess costs is somewhat difficult for 
secondary LEAs* Secondary AVS indicated this as a reason for not applying for 
Perkins* funds; school districts cited this as a reason for returning or 
carrying over Title IIA funds for handicapped and disadvantaged students. 

3«S SuMuiry and CoocLusions 

This section summarizes th^ survey results about the amount of 
Perkins* dollars spent during 1986-87 and the types of districts, secondary 
AVS and postsecondary institutions spending these funds. AddicionaL 
information and tabular displays can be found in the earlier sections ot this 
chapter . 

• A greater proportion of secondary AVS than school 
districts spent Perkins* funds in 1986-87* 

More than SOX of secondary AVS spent Perkins' funds for handicapped 
and disadvantaged students, as compared with approximately half of school 
districts. Approximately 30X of AVS spent Perkins* funds for adults, single 
parents/ homemakers or sex equity, compared with less than lOZ of districts. 
Half of the AVS spent Perkins* funds for program improvement, while only 26Z 
of districts spent these federal dollars. 

« At the postsecondary level, conunity colleges vera more 

likely to spend Perkins * funds than postsecondary nSfS^ 

technical institutes or four-year colleges offering 
voce t i ona I programs . 
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ApproximateLy 70Z of community colleges spenc Perkins' handicapped, 
disadvantaged or program improvement funds, compared with about half of other 
types of postsecondary institutions. Approximately 60X of community colleges 
spent single parent /homemaker funds, while only 34Z of other postsecondary 
institutions reportad spending these federal dollars* 

• An equal proportion of secondary and posCiecoodary 
providcra Bpmat Perkins* funds for handicapped and 
diaadvancaged atudanta* Aa vould ba expected » nore 
poatt«cOQdar> inaciCuCiona sponc funds for adults ard 
aingla parent a /hoMwakars ♦ Hovever, a Larger proportion 
of poataecondary inatitutiona spenc Perkina' funds for 
aex equity and program leproveMnt. 

Approximately 60Z of secondary and postsecondary providers reported 
spending Title IIA funds for handicapped and disadvantaged students. However, 
30Z of postsecondary institutions spent Perkins* sex equity funds, compared 
with i3Z of facondary LEAs; nearly 60Z of postsecondary institutions spent 
Perkins* program improvement funds, compared with only 32Z of secondary 
providers* 

• Poat^econdary inatitutions that did not receive Perkins' 
funds were sore likely than aecondary providers to 
indicate that they did not know about the prograa. the 
■ajority of school districts that did not recieve 
funding indicated that they did not apply because the 
likely awarda were too small. 

More than half of the postsecondary institutions that did not 
receive funds indicated that they did not know about Perkirs* funds for 
handicapped and disadvantaged students or about program improvement monies. 
In school districts, 50-60Z of respondents indicated that the most important 
reason why they did not apply fo.. Perkins* funds was because the grants woulH 
be too small. In contrast » only 20-30Z of AVS and postsecondary insticucions 
indicated that they did not apply for funds because of the size of the award* 

• School diatricta that did not spend Perkins* funds 
generally have sauLLer enrollments than districts 
spending theae federal dollars. 

These differences were seen for handicapped, disadvantaged and LEP 
funds as well as for sex equity and program improvement monies. 

• School districts spending Perkins ' funds were more 
likely to be in urban areas than in rural or suburban 
areas. 
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Nearly all urban tfiscricts spent handicapped and disadvantaged 
fundSt compared with about half of suburban and rural districts* Fifty*six 
percent of urban districts spent Perkins* program improvement money, compared 
with 29Z of suburban and 23Z of rural districts. 

• Districts spending Perkins' funds had a higher propor- 
tion of noiivhites thnn districts without these federal 
vocatioonl funds. Hovevnrt the percentage of students 
belov the poverty level wes not related to spending 
Perkins* funds. 

Th< percentage of nonwhites was significantly higher for districts 
spending each category of Perkins* funds* The largest differercnce was seen 
for LEP funds , where districts spending Perkins * LEP funds averaged 29Z 
nonwhite, compared with only IIX nonwhite among districts not spending these 
funds. 

» The amount of Perkins' Title IIA end IIB fund? spent by 
the average secondary AV3 ves significantly larger then 
the total expenditure by the everage school districts. 
However » since there are so aeny «ore school districts 
^ AV8 netionally, school districts accounted for 71Z 
end AVS 29Z of the total Perkins' spending by secondary 
providers. 

Across categories of Title IIA and IIB funds, expenditures of 
Perkins' funds by secondary providers totaled $402-8 million in 1986 37. 
Districts spent 71t of these funds, or 2.5 times the total spent by AVS. 
Since the total student enrollments among districts is early ten times chat 
of kWSf these results indicate that AVS received a proportion of Perkins' 
funding greater than their share of students. However, since AVS offer more 
technical courses than districts , their vocational costs would tend to be 
higher than in most districts. 

• The total Perkins' expenditure at the post secondary 
Level was nesrly evenly divided between coasnuni ty 
colleges and other types of postsecondary institutions, 
although coMMunity colleges have nearly 1 .5 times eore 
students. 

Community colleges spent a total of $131,571 in 1986-87, compared 
with $136,983 spent by postsecondary AVS, technical institutes and four^year 
colleges. However, the estimated FTE enrollments at community colleges was 
3.7 million students, compared with 2.3 million ac other types o: pose- 
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secondary inscitucions. These results suggest that community colleges 
received a proportion of Perkins* funding that was not commensurate with their 
share of students* 

• Ad etciuccd total of $645.7 nillion dollars in Perkins* 
funda v«a apent in 1986-87. Of that avounty 62Z was 
•p«oC by secondary providers aod 38X by postsecoadary 
institutioas« 

Secondary AVS and school districts enrolled an estimated 11,7 
million students in 1986-87 » while postsecondary institutions offering 
v.cational programs enrolled nearly 6 million students PTE. Thus, this ratio 
of funds spent is in line with the proportion of students served by each 
education level* 

• AVS Spent significantly nore, on average t in total 
Parkins* dollars per student then either school 
districts or postsecondary institutions. 

Secondary AVS spent an average of $143 per student, while post- 
secondary institutions spent an average of $128 per student. On average, 
districts spent only $43 per student. The median per student value also is 
higher for AVS ($87) than for postsecondary institutions ($72) or districts 
($20). 

• Thirty^eight percent of school districts and 9Z of AVS 
did not spend any Perkins* Title IIA or Title IIB funds 
in 1986-87. Ac the postsecondary levels 20Z of institu- 
tions offering vocational education did not spend any 
Perkins* funds. 

Although 38Z of districts reported no Perkins * funds in 1986-87 , 
these districts enrolled only 16Z of all secondary students attending district 
high schools. The 9Z of AVS without Perkins* funds represent only 7% of 
students attending secondary area vocational schools. Similarly, only liZ of 
postsecondary students were enrolled in ins t i tut ions that did not spend any 
Perkins ' funds # 
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4.0 HOW PEBKIHS* FUNDS ARE SPENT BY DISTRICTS AND INSTITUTIONS 

4.1 Introduction 

In this chapter^ ve describe hov school districts, secondary area 
vocational schools and post secondary institutions spent Perlcins * funds during 
1986*87. While the PerViins Act provided broad guidelines for the use of Title 
IIA funds* the law tended to spell out the goals of each allotment rather than 
specify particular activities. For example, the legislation indicated that 
states could use handicapped funds for "staff * equipment » materials and 
services • • • that are essential for handicapped individuals to participate 
in vocational education." Funds for disadvantaged students were intended to 
improve vocational education services and activities and to promote equal 
access of disadvantaged individuals to quality vocational education. 

The laif enufflcrates twenty-*four possible expenditures of Title IIB 
funds for program improvement. These funds were to be used to expand or 
initiate exemplary programs and services, not co maintain funding of existing 
programs. The list of acceptable activities includes: expanding CL^eer 
counseling and guidance; curriculum development in vocational education; 
placement services for students successfully completing vocational programs; 
inservice training to increase the competence of vocational education 
teachers, counselors and administrators; and the acquisition of high- 
technology equipment for vocational education programs. 

Finding out how these federal dollars were spent at the local level 
was one of the prime objectives of the survey. While districts and institu- 
tions report to state agencies on Perkins' expenditures » these figures reflect 
standard budget categories. Instead* we were interested in describing the use 
of federal vocational funds in terms of educational programs and services « to 
be able to discuss the types of activities that federal vocational dollars 
support . ThuSy we asked respondents to estimate the percentage of Perkins ' 
funds spent in various activities such as curriculum development « basic skills 
instruction and student recruitment* 

In the following sections, we present the proportional allocation of 
Perkirs* funds by local providers. The data displays summarize the ways in 
which each of the Title IIA and IIB funds were spent during 1986-87 in school 
districts* secondary AVS and postsec )ndary institutions. In addicion, we 
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describe the extent to which various categories of Perltins' fund^ were 
combined in postsecondary institutions. 

4,2 Percentage DiitribuCion of Perkins* Punda 

Survey respondents were asked to estimate the percentage of funds 
spent on a specified set of activities and programs. The list included eight 
to ten categories of allowable costs based on the guidelines contained in the 
legislation. These included activities and services such as basic skills 
instruction; salaries for classroom aides; guidance, assessment or counseling; 
child care services; job placement services; and equipment. In addition, we 
provided an "other" category for respondents to add to our pre-set response 
options. 

The total percentage of funds, including "other", was to add to lOOl 
of funds spent. In the few cases where respondents mistakenly listed percent- 
ages that totaled more than IIOZ or less than 90Z, responses for that category 
of Perkins' funding were set to misting. 

After our first look at the data, it was apparent that as much as 
lOX of fund* were listed in the "other" category. In order to capture fully 
the way* in which Perkins' funds were spent, we went back through all surveys 
that specified an "other" category and created three or four new classifica- 
tion*. Through this process, we added categories for materials and supplies, 
administration/overhead, instructional support staff (e.g., tutors, resource 
teachers) and tuition reimbursement. 

When interpreting the survey results, it is important to recognize 
the sU-tcomings of coding open-ended responses post hoc. First, since these 
response categories were not listed on the survey, respondents wrote in their 
own categories. Some respondents used ambiguous terminology in specifying the 
"other" expenditures, which could not be categorized in the receding process. 
Second, we printed only one line for "other", and many respondents combined 
several activities into this one category. In these cases, when we could not 
disaggregate the percentages, they remained as "other". For these reasons, 
the percentage of funds reported in these recoded categories are probably 
underestimates of actual expenditures. The categories coded post hoc are 
identified on all of the data displays in this chapter. The percentages 
reported should be considered illustrative of "other" spending categories, buc 
not reliable data. 
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In school districts, an average of 2uX cf handicapped funds was 
spenC on guidance, assessment or counseling services (Exhibit 4.1). Approxi* 
mately 20X of funds paid for paraprofessi ^nals or aides for vocational 
classroomiy and nearly 20Z was spent on modified or new equipment* 

Among secondary AVS, an average of 36Z of handicapped funds paid for 
paraprofessionals or aides in vocational classes. Nearly 20Z of handicapped 
funds supported salaries of teachers for separate classes. 

Postsecondary institutions spent an average of 24Z of their handi- 
capped funds on guidance, assessment and counseling , and another 23Z on 
paraprofessionals or aides in vocational classes. In addition, 18Z of handi- 
capped fundSf on average^ was used for new or modified equipment* 

In school districts and postsecondary institutions, a significantly 
higher proportion of Perkins* funds for handicapped students (24Z) was spent 
on guidance, assessment or counseling services than was the case among 
secondary AVS, which spent an average of 13Z on these services* However, 
since most AVS are not full*day programs, these guidance and assessment 
services may take place at the comprehensive high school in the sending 
district • 

At the AVSy a significantly larger proportion of handicapped fund; 
(36Z) was spent for paraprofessionals or classroom aides chan was the case in 
school districts (20Z) or postsecondary institutions (23t). AVS also used a 
higher proportion of funds to pay for teachers in separate classes (L9t) chan 
did districts (13Z) or postsecondary institutions (I2Z). 

On average, a higher proportion of funds was spent on 
paraprofessionals or classroom aides in regular vocational classrooms rhan on 
staff for separate classrooms. For example, in AVS^ 36Z of funds paid £or 
paraprofessionals, while 19Z paid salaries for ^taff in separate classrooms* 
In a<idition , a large proportion of funds were spent on guidance and 
counseling , particularly in school districts and postsecondary institutions. 
Taken together, these results suggest that Perkins' funds for handicapped 
students were more likely to be used to support the special needs o£ 
handicapped students in regular or mainscreamed vocational classes than for 
separate classes. 
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Na'lMtl EfttlMtas >t »kM Handicapped FuAda Itera Spent by School Olstrlcta. 
Saondary Area Vocational Schoola and Po»taecondary Institutions in 1966-67 



Hoit Funds Wtra Spent 



Type of District/ 
Institution 



■^■^'^^^^V Q* Spent 



Maan 



Standard 
Qavlation 



Median 



F Statistic 
of DMferancas 
Betiieen Group Meant 



Paraprofesslonais/aldes In 
regular vocational classes 



School districts* 
Secondary AVS^ 
Postsecondary I nst I tut lons^ 



19.6 
3^.9 
25.3 



35,3 
35.8 
33.5 



0,0 
?6.0 
0.0 



Teechers or staff for 
separate vocational classes 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary I nst I tut Ions 



13.1 
16,7 

11. C> 



26.9 
31,0 
26,5 



0.0 
0.0 
0,0 



3. 99* 



Modified or new aqulpiient 



School districts 
Secondary AvS 

Postsecondary Inst Itut Ions 



16.6 
13.5 
17.9 



33.5 
24,5 
30*6 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



2.15 



Consultation services 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary Inst I tut Ions 



4.3 
I .4 

3.6 



14.0 
4.9 
14.1 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



3,92* 



Guidance^ assessMnt 
or counsel ing 



School district:; 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary Inst I tut ions 



23.5 
12.6 
24.2 



35.9 
22.3 
32.6 



5.0 
0.0 
10.0 



io.7e»»» 



Deva iopment or modi tficat ion 
Of vocational curriculam 



Jo& placement services 



School di str ic t!» 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary inst i tut ions 

School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary inst i tut ions 



7.1 
4.7 
4.3 



13.; 



2.6 
3.6 
2.8 



19,5 
12.2 
10.6 

to.o 

10.4 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0,0 
0.0 
0.0 



2,93 



0.66 



EMhibIt 4J 

(COfltlAMd) 



P»rc>nt of Funds Spent F Statistic 

Type of District/ Standard of Olfferancas 

Horn Funds Mara Spant Institution Mean Deviation Madlan Bat^aan Group Means 



Materials and supplies 



AdAinistrat ion/overhaad^ 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary (nstltutlons 

School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsacondary Institutions 



4,3 
4.2 

0.1 
0,2 
1 .0 



16. I 
14.4 

i.i 

o.a 

3.1 
4.3 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0*0 
0.0 



4.3M 



2.71 



instructional support staff 



School districts 
Sacondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



1.1 

7.2 



9.S 

14.3 
23.0 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



^Weighted n > 3033; unweighted n ' 583 

Weighted n * 689; unweighted n « 234 

Weighted n * 1035; unweighted n » 304 

^Categories coded iron *'other" responses and are likely to underest ledte actual percentage of expenditures. 

* p <.03 
p <.0I 

p <.00l 
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Disadvantaged Funds 

School districts spent an average of 22Z of their Perkins' funds for 
disadvantaged students on guidancet assessment and counseling services 
(Exhibit 4.2) • Another 17Z of funds t on average, paid for paraprofessionals 
or aides in regular vocational classes, and 15Z were towards equipment. 

Secondary AVS spent an average of 33Z of their Perkins* funds on 
paraprofessionals or aides within the regular vocational classroom. AVS used 
an averag<i of 18Z of disadvantaged funds to pay teachers or staff for separate 
classes* In addition^ 132 of disadvantaged funds supported basic skills 
instruction in aonvocational classes* 

Postsecondary institutions <?*r.l an average of 212 of Perkins* funds 
for disadvantaged students on paraprofessionals or aides in vocational classes 
and another 20Z on guidance, assessment or counseling services. In addition^ 
they used an average of 17Z of disadvantaged funds for basic skills instruc* 
tion in nonvocational classes and 13Z for equipmenc* 

Secondary AVS spent a higher percentage of Perkins' disadvantaged 
monies than districts or postsecondary institutions to help disadvantaged 
students in the regular vocational classroom. For example, AVS reported an 
average of 33Z of disadvantaged funds to pay for paraprofessionals or aides, 
as compared with 17Z by districts and 21Z by postsecondary inatitutions . 

Secondary AVS also spent a larger proportion of disadvant^tged funds 
(13Z) for basic skills instruction in nonvocational classes than districts 
(6Z), a statistically significantly difference* How^ver^ it is important to 
recognize that these differences do not necessarily indicate that school 
districts do not offer or do not need to offer basic skills instruction to 
their vocational students. The survey results merely suggest that they were 
less likely to use Perkins* funds for this purpose. Since these high schools 
within school districts serve both vocational and nonvocational students, they 
might be providing the same intensity of service with ^her education funds. 

Limited-English-*Prof icient (LEP) Funds 

The secondary AVS and school districts that received Perkins' funds 
for LEP students spent these monies in generally the same way. The summary of 
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EMhIbIt 4*2 



National EstlMtes of Hm OUadvantagad Funds Itera Spant by Schorl UUtrlcts, 
Sacondary Area Vocational Schools and PostMcondary Institutions In 1966-67 



Pe -cent ot Funds Spant F Statistic 

Typa ol District/ Standard of Oiffarancas 

Funds Warn Spant Institution Mean Deviation Median Bat Men Group Means 



vpereprofesslonals/aides in 
Tjegu I ar vocational classes 



School districts" 
Secondary AVS^* 
^ostsecondary Institutions' 



16.6 
32.9 
20.5 



12,4 
35.2 
31.3 



0.0 
20.0 
0,0 



Taachers or staff for 
Mparate vocational classes 



School districts 
Sacondary AVS 

Rostsecondory inst i tut Ions 



12.9 

ia.3 

11.2 



27.6 
31.3 
24.3 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



4.340 



Basic skills Instruction 
In nonvocational classes 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary Inst 1 tut ions 



6.3 
13.4 

17.2 



18.7 
28.0 
29.5 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



16.I0*«« 



ftuldanca, assessaMsnt 

or counsel Ing 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary Inst i tut ions 



21.5 
10.7 
20.2 



32.6 
21.3 
25.5 



5.0 
0.0 
10.0 



nj9»«»« 



Equipment 



School districts 
Sacondary AVS 

Postsecondary inst Itut Ions 



15.3 
7.2 
12.9 



29.6 
16.7 

2'>.3 



0,0 
0.0 
0.0 



7.I6« 



OevelopMnt or modHication 
of vocational curriculue 



School dl str icts 
Secondary ^VS 

Postsecondary inst i tut ions 



7.6 
4. 1 
3.0 



21.6 
10.7 
8.3 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



7,30«" 



Stipends or sut>stdj/ed 
»loyMent 



School d I *»tr icts 
Secondary AVS 

Postseconddr y inst i tut ions 



5,3 
1,5 
0.6 



20,9 
10.2 
4.6 



0,0 
0.0 
0.0 



ftacrui tment of 
Ogj^^ chool youth 



School districts 
Si;COndary AVS 

Host secondary institutions 



0.2 
0.3 
K1 



1.9 
1.9 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



6, 80* 



E«h!blt 4.2 

(COAtiAMd) 



PTcant of Funds Spent F St«tistic 

Type of District/ Standard of Olffer«nc«s 

Hm Funds W«r« Sp*nt Institution Me«n Deviation Median Between Group M*aii 



Eaployabi I ity and Job 
tearcli actlvitias 



Child care services 



Materials and supplies 



Adainistrat Ion/overhead 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary Institutions 

School districts 
Secont^^ry AVS 

Postsecondary Institutions 

School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary instltullons 

School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary istitutians 



3.7 
2.6 
I. a 

0.2 
0.3 
1.1 

3.9 
3.3 
1.0 

0.1 
0.2 
0.7 



14.2 
9.4 

7.5 

1.9 
2.0 
8.0 

14.9 
ICS 
4.7 

I.I 
3.4 
4.7 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



2.00 



3.39« 



5.2I" 



3.61' 



instructional support staH 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Pofitsecoodary Insfrutlons 



0.4 
3.4 

6.3 



4.6 
16.0 

?l .7 



0.0 
0.0 

0.0 



I2.88*** 



Weighted n - 5315; univeighted n - 575 
'^Weighted n = 694; unweigtited n = 233 
'^Weighted n - 1125; unMeighted n = 328 

''categories coded Iron "other" responses and are likely to underest iaate actudi percentage ol expend i <ure&. 

• p <.05 1 3' > 

p <.0I 
••• p <.00l 



how secondary vocational providers spent these funds is displayed in Exhibit 
4*3* (Postsecondary institutions were not asked about LEP funds.) 

Approximately 20-30Z of LEP fi^^ds paid for paraprof essionals or 
aides in regular vocational classes. Another 20Z of funds ^ on average, was 
spent on guidance, assessment or counseling services* Slightly more than lOZ 
of LEP monies funded tutoring by native speakers outside of vocational 
classes, with another lOZ used for bilingual curriculum development and lOZ 
supporting teachers in separate vocational classes for LEP students* 

Adult Funds 

The majority of Perkins* funds for adults appear to be spent in 
three categories: staff for separate vocational classes; equipment; and 
guidance, assessment or counseling. These results are summarized in Exhibit 
4.4. 

Teachers or staff for separate vocational glasses is the category 
with the largest average percentage of spending in each of the three types of 
vocational providers* Among school districts spending adults funds, nearly 
40Z of funds supported staff in separate classes for adults, while secondary 
AVS reported that half of adult funds, on average, were used in this category, 
Postsecondary institutions spent 26Z of adult funds for staff in separace 
adult classes , a percentage significantly lower than that reported by 
secondary AVS. 

School districts and postsecondary institutions spent approximately 
25Z of adult funds on equipment and 14Z on guidance, assessment or 
counseling. Secondary AVS spent a slightly lower percentage of adult funds on 
these two activities (16Z on equipment; 9Z on assessment). 

Single Parent/Homemaker Funds 

Approximately 30Z of Perkins* funds for single parents and home- 
makers was spent on guidance, assessment or couns«sling in each o£ the three 
types of vocational providers (Exhibit 4«5). The second largest average 
expenditure of these Title IIA funds was for teachers or staff in separate 
vocational classes . School districts and secondary AVS used nearly 20Z of 
single parent /homemaker funds, on average, to pay staff salaries; while 
expenditures by postsecondary institutions averaged 14Z in this category. 
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Eichibit 4.5 



NAtlooal EfttlMt«s of How Li«lt«4-Engllth-Prof icUnt Fuods Iter* SfNint by School DUtrlcU 

and $#ccA.iary Area Vocational Schools lo 



Parcant of Funds Span! f Statistic 

Typa of District/ Standard of OlffttrancM 

liOH Funds Mara '^pant Institution Maan Oavlatlon Hadlan Batna^n 6~oup Maan 



Paraprofassiona Is/a Idas In 
ragular vocational classas 



School districts^ 
Sacondary AVS^ 



21. 9 
34 J 



37.6 
40.7 



0.0 
20.0 



1.34 



T«achars or staff for 
taparata vocational classas 



School districts 
Sacondary AVS 



a. 3 

13.6 



24.2 
26.6 



0*0 
0.0 



0.09 



Tutoring by natlva spaakar 
outslda of vocational classas 



School districts 
Sacondary MS 



13.9 
12.1 



31.3 
26.0 



0.0 
0.0 



0.26 



Guldanca» assassiiant 
or counsa 1 1 ng 



School districts 
Sacondary AVS 



17.3 
21.2 



32.2 
35,7 



0.0 
0.0 



0.49 



BillAQual vocational 
curriculua davelopMnt 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 



9.2 
7.1 



26.2 
20.2 



0.0 
0.0 



0.40 



CquipMant 



School districts 
Secondary /VS 



7.7 

2.0 



22.7 
6.2 



0.0 
0.0 



1.54 



Eaployabi I i ty and Job 
search activities 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 



6.0 
0.6 



19.5 
3*0 



0.0 
0.0 



1.75 



Materials and ^uppNa^ 



School districts 
Seconddry AVS 



n.o 

5.6 



31.0 
15.8 



0.0 
0.0 



0.97 
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(continued) 



Exhibit 4.3 
(continued) 



Percent of Funds Spent F Statistic 

Type of Dlfttrlct/ Standard of Dillerencee 

How Furds Were Spent Institution Mean Deviation Median Between Group Meent 



Mmi n i s trat i o<i/ov«rhaad^ 


School districts 


0,2 


1.9 


0.0 


0.35 




Secondary AVS 


0.) 


0.0 


0.0 




InttrHCtionai svpport staff'^ 


School districts 


0.4 


5.6 


0.0 


0.51 




Secondary AVS 


1.2 


7.8 


0.0 




AaMdi at ion/tutor 1 ng^ 


School districts 


1.4 


n.3 


0.0 


0.27 




Secondary AVS 


2.2 


15.0 


0.0 





\leigffited n > 556; unweighted n « 125 
hieighted n « 104; unweighted n « 27 

^Categories coded from "other** responses and are I lively to underestieate actual percentage of expenditures. 



Exhibit 4.4 



National E*tlut«t of Hom Adult Funds Mnrn Spent by School Districts, 
Sacondary Araa Vocational Schools and Postsacondary Institutions In 1986-67 



Parcawt o* Funds Spant F Statistic 

Typs of District/ Standard ot DiMarancas 

Hom Funds Mara Spant Institution Mean Deviation Median Between Group Maaat 



Paraprof as';» ional s/a i das 
in vocational classes 



School districts* 
Secondary AVS** 
Postsecondary Institutions' 



3.8 
4.1 

5.7 



15.2 
11.8 
15.3 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.36 



Teacliers or stall lor 
separate vocational classes 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



37.9 
49.9 

26.2 



42.2 
41.3 
37.9 



16.0 
50.0 
0.0 



8.42»»» 



Custodiel or support stall 
to keep Idcllitles open 
longer hours 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary Institutions 



1.0 
2.0 
0.3 



6.2 
5.9 
2.1 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



3.75« 



Basic skills instruction 
in nonvocatlonal classes 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary Institutions 



3.1 
3.1 
12.0 



11.2 
8.8 
24.8 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



5.15»" 



Gui dance « assessment 
or counsel Ing 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



13.5 
9.2 
13.6 



26.5 
19.3 
22.2 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.98 



EqulpMent 



School dIstrlcVs 
Secondary AVS 

Pos ^^condary Inbtitutions 



25.7 
15.9 

23.5 



38.1 
28.7 
37.4 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



1.17 



Student recruitwent 



Chi Id care services 



ERIC 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Posts&condary i nst I tut ions 

School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



14'J 



2.2 
2.9 
2.9 

I.I 
1 .0 
4.0 



6.7 
10.2 
9.8 

8.0 
3.8 
18.5 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.05 



1.13 



EHhibit 4.4 
(continiMd) 



Parcent ot Funds Spent f Statistic 

Type of District/ Standard of OiffarancM 

HOH Funds Mara Spant Institution Mean Deviation Median Between Group Neaes 



Transportation 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



2.0 
0.6 
O.S 



5.2 
2.4 
2.8 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



1.71 



Jet> placaae .t services 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



1.7 
3.3 
3.9 



a.o 
n.8 

15.6 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.23 



Materials and swr plies* 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



1.0 
I.I 
2.6 



4.5 
4.4 

10.3 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.64 



Ada i A i s tr at I on/overhead 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



0.6 
0.1 

o.a 



3.5 
0.8 
5.1 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.76 



^Weighted n « 294; u weighted n » 81 
''weighted n ■ 205; unweighted n « 99 
Sfeighted n ■ 629; unweighted n > 2 . 

^Categories coded fron "other" responses and are likely to underest ieate actual percentage o( expenditures. 

• p <.05 
p <.0I 
••• p <.00l 
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EKhlbit 4.5 



National EfttiMtas o» Hon SIngI* P«r«nt/HciMMk«r Funds l#er« Spnnt by School Districts, 
Sncondwy Aren Vocational Schools and Postaacondary Institutions in 1966-87 



Percant of Funds Spent F Statistic 

Type ol District/ Standard of Diffarancas 

Mom funds Kara Spant institution Mean Davlatlof. Median Batwaen Group Mbaoa 



Faraprofassionals/aidas in 
r«gwlar vocational classes 



School districts* 
Secondary AVS** 
Postseconaary institutions* 



3.2 
S.6 
7.8 



9.7 
22.6 
21.5 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.75 



Taachars or staff for 
saparata vocational classes 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsacondary institutions 



IB. 6 
17.2 
13.8 



31.1 
27.9 
24.9 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.69 



Custodial a support staff 
to kaap facilities open 
longer hours 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



0.7 
0.2 
1.0 



3,0 
1.4 

5.2 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.69 



Basic skills instruction 
in nonvocatlonal classes 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsacondary inst itut ioi.s 



11.8 
2.8 
5.2 



30.1 
6.3 
15.6 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



3.02 



Guidance, assessment 
or counse l i ng 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



28. 1 
51.4 



34.2 
32.8 
33.0 



10.0 
10.0 
0.0 



0.69 



Equlpaent 



Student recruitnent 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 

School dislrlctb 
Seconddry AVS 

Postseconddry institutions 



U2 



10.5 
1.6 

2.2 

5.5 
6.1 
5.3 



26.0 
4.3 
8.7 

13.0 
14.0 

n.3 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



7.78"» 



0.12 



0^ 

ERIC 



(continued) 



Exhibit 4.5 

(COAtlflMd) 



Percent of Fundfc Spant F Statistic 

Type ol District/ Standard of Differences 

How Funds Were Spent Institution Mean Deviation Median Between Group Means 



Clilld care services 



Transport at ion 



Job placement services 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary Institutions 

School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary I nst i tut ions 

School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



9.2 
6.4 
8.4 

4.0 
10.3 
5. A 

1.2 

2.6 



20.5 

n.4 

17.3 

8.3 
23*6 
14.8 

4.9 
4.9 
6.9 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
O.O 
0.0 

0.0 
3.0 
0.0 



0.39 



2.57 



1.09 



Materials and supplies 



Adainistrat ion/overhead 



Tuition reivburseiient 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 

School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary inst i tut tons 

School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Pobt t>c:i-«jiiddry i nst i tut ions 



0.6 
1.1 
I.I 

2.1 
0.0 
2.1 

1.3 
10. 1 
3.3 



3.3 
3*9 
5.4 

n.9 

0.0 
9.2 

10.0 
27,9 
13.8 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.16 



1.45 



4.29« 



^Weighted n = 418; unweighted n « Ml 

'^feighted n ^ 189; unMuighted n = 7| 

Weighted n = 629; unweighted n = 260 

^Categories coded from "other** responses dnd are iiKaiy to underest iaate actual percentage of expenditures. 
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School discriccs spenc an average of HZ of single parenc/ homemaker 
funds for equipment. This is a higher percentage than the 21 reported by 
secondary AVS and postsacondary institutions, and is a statistically 
significant diffarence. 

Secondary AVS spent an average of lOZ of Perlcins ' funds for single 
parenc s/honemakers for tuition reimbursement. While this percentage is higher 
than the amount reported by either school districts or postsecondary 
inatitutiona, all of these percentages are a result of coding information 
originally listed by respondents in an "other" category. Thus, the differ* 
ences between the three types of providers may be an artifact of the way 
respondents listed or labeled the "other" expenditures. 

Sex Equity Fundi 

Approximately 202 of Perkins* sex equity funds was spent in 3ach of 
the three types of vocational providers to recruit students to nontradit ional 
fields (Exhibit 4.6). Another 20Z of funds, on average, supported counseling 
and career development activities. 

In secondary AVS» 25Z of sex equity funds, on average, paid for 
staff salaries in programs intended to increase participation in non- 
traditional fields* The average proportion of funds for staff salaries in 
districts was 16Z; in postsecondary institutions, 22Z of sex equity funds paid 
staff salaries. 

There are two statistically significant differences in the way 
districts and institutions spent sex equity funds during 1986-87 . School 
districts, on average, spent a larger proportion (26Z) of sex equity funds on 
inservice staff development than either secondary AVS (13Z) or postsecondary 
institutions (9Z). Postsecondary institutions generally spent a larger 
proportion of sex equity funds on child care services (8Z) than did secondary 
providers of vocational education. 

Program Improvement Funds 

The overwhelming majority of program improvement funds in 1986-87 
was spent on equipment in school districts, secondary AVS and pose secondary 
institutions (Exhibit 4*7). On average, school districts and secondary AVS 
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EMhIbit 4.6 



NAtional EfttlMtas of Hom S%u Equity Funds Itera Sp^nt by School Olstrlcts, 
Secondary Atm Vocational Schools and Poatsacoodary lAfttltutlona In 1906-87 



Parcant of Funds Speot F Statistic 

Typa of District/ Standard of Diffarancas 

Mom Funds Wars Spant Institution Mean Oaviatlon Median Between Group Means 



laaarvice staff davalopMnt 



School districts^ 
Secondary AVS^ 
Postsacondary i nst I tut ions^ 



25.8 
6.7 



30.9 
25,2 
19.0 



12.0 
0,0 
0.0 



7.96**» 



OavalopMnt or modification 
ov vocational curriculum 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsacondary irstl tut ions 



9.7 
2.5 
5.2 



19.3 
9,2 

ia*o 



0*0 
0.0 
0.0 



2.47 



RacrultMnt of students to 
Aontradltlonal fields 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsacondary Inst I tut Ions 



17.8 

22.3 
21.1 



25.6 
32.0 
30.0 



10,0 
2,0 
5.0 



0.32 



Salaries for staff to provide 
programs increasing participa- 
tion in nontraditlonal fields 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsacondary Institutions 



15.7 
24.9 

22.3 



27.9 
35,6 
50.7 



0.0 
0.0 
5.0 



1.16 



Counseling and career 
tfavelopment 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsacondary Institutions 



20,8 
17,9 
16.7 



24,1 
29.7 
22.9 



10.0 
5.0 

10,0 



0,40 



Job placeiient services 



School districts 
Secondary AvS 

Postsacondary Inst 1 tut ions 



2.2 
1.9 

2,2 



5.7 
7.6 

9-0 



0.0 
0.0 

0.0 



0,30 



^i Id care services 



School di£»tr icts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondar y Inst i tut ions 



0.6 
1.5 
6.2 



5.0 
5.7 
24.3 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



4.44» 



ranspor tat ion 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Po^tteconddry in^t i tut ions 



2.2 
I.J 
1.8 



6.8 
5.5 
5.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.65 



EHhlbit 4.6 

(COAtiOIMd) 



Mm Funds Mert Sp«nt 


Type of Olstrict/ 
Institution 


Percent of funds Spent 
Standard 
Mean Dev let ion Med 1 an 


F Statistic 
of Oifferenceft 


Maftridlft «nd ftuppH«&^ 


School districts 


2.6 


t4.0 


0.0 


0.28 




Sacondary AVS 




6 5 


0,0 






Postsacondary institutions 


2.0 


9.0 


0.0 




AdBinistrat i on/ov«r h««d^ 


School districts 


0.2 


2,0 


0,0 


0.79 




Secondary AVS 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 






Postsaconct ~y institutions 


0.6 


5.9 


0,0 




Tuition raiaiburfteMnt^ 


School districts 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 






Secondary AVS 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 






Pobtsecondary Institutions 


4.1 


16.9 


0,0 





Righted n * 620; unnelohted n • 146 
^deighted n « 203; unweighted n « 91 
^Weighted n > 4)6; unweighted n « 148 

^Cftagorlas coded from ^'other** responses and are likely to underestieaie actual percentage of expenditures. 



• p <.05 
p <.0| 
p <.00l 
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Exhibit 4.7 



NttloAAl EstiMtM of HoM Progrm faprovM*nt Funds Wer« Sp«At by School Districts, 
Secondary Ar«a Vocational Schools aad Postsacon(<ary Institutions In I986-S7 



Percent of Funds Spent F Statistic 

Type of District/ Standard of Differences 

How Funds Ware Spent '.<stitution Mean Deviation Median Between Group Means 



Hired staff for new 
or expanded prograa 



School districts* 
Secondary A 'S** 
Postsecondary institutions' 



6.2 
12.9 
t4.7 



20.5 
25.5 
26.4 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



7.47««« 



Inservice and 
preservice training 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondjry institutions 



7.2 

6.e 

10.9 



19.4 
18.1 
25.1 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



2.35 



Expanded counseling and 
guidance services 



School di'itricts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary Institutions 



4.1 

5.2 
5.0 



12.4 
14.9 
16.0 



3.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.27 



Oevalopeent of new or 
modified curriculua 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



9.9 
5.3 
9.4 



20.6 
13.5 
20.3 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



2.75 



Equipment 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

Postseconlary institutions 



63.0 
61.6 
53.9 



37.7 
41.3 
41 .3 



75.0 
80.0 
60.0 



3.32' 



Renovated or tiMpanded 
t aci I i t les 



School districts 
Secondary AVS 

' ot>t&eCQnd(jry insititut ions 



0.8 
1.8 

0.6 



6.5 
6.3 
5.3 



0.0 
0.0 

0.0 



Articulation agreement 
with secondary school 



Sc'iool districts 
Seconddry AVS 

Postsecondary institutions 



n/a 
n/a 
1.3 



n/a 
n/a 
4.9 



n/a 
n/a 
0.0 



n/a 



Articulation agreement 
wi th postsecondary 



117 



School districts 
Seconddry AVS 

Post secondary institutions 



0.3 
0.4 
0.6 



2.1 
i.6 
2.9 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



0.69 



EMhibit 4.7 
(continued) 



Percent of Funds Spent F Statistic 

Type of District/ Standard of Differences 

How Funds Mere Spent Institution Mean Deviation Median Between Group Means 



1 ndus try-«duc a 1 1 on 


School districts 


1.0 


7.7 


0.0 


0.38 


partnership agreeaant 


Secondary AVS 


1.3 


4.4 


0.0 






Postsecondary institutions 


o.e 


3.8 


0.0 




Marerlals and supplies*' 


School districts 




16.3 


0.0 


0.98 




Saoondary AVS 


3. J 


n.6 


0.0 






Pot»tsecondary Institutions 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 





'Weisihted n > 2893; unHeighted n « 410 
'^Weighted n - 420; unwaightad n > 158 
*^Welghted n > 1031: unMeighted n = 30) 

''categories codad froai "othar" responses and are likely to underastieate act' il percentage of expenditures. 



• p <.05 
p <.01 
••• p <.00l 



reported spending approximtcely 62% of Title IIB funds on equipment. Half of 
the discricts spent more then 75Z of progrwn improvement funds for equipment; 
emong secondary AVS, the median was 80Z. Postsecondary institutions spent an 
average of 54Z of Title IIB funds for equipments vith a median of 

In addition to equipment , approximately ISZ of Title IIB monies paid 
for staff salaries for new or expanded programs in secondary AVS and 
postsecondary institutions* A significantly smaller proportion of funds (6Z} 
was used in this way by school districts. 

Approximately 10% of program improvement funds supported inservice 
and preservice staff training in each type of vocs»:lonal setting. Postsecond-- 
ary institutions and school districts also spent an average o£ 9-lOZ of Title 
IIB funds on curriculua development « 

4,3 Prevalence of Spending Funds 

In addition to looking at the average percentage of expenditure in a 
category^ another way to explore how discricts and institutions spent Perkins* 
funds is to look at the proportion of respondents that spent any funds in a 
particular categ^ Such an analysis indicates the mosc prevalent spending 

categories. In this section* we present the proportion of districts, second- 
ary AVS and postsecondary institutions that spent any funds on various 
activities and services* 

Handicapped Funds 

Exhibit 4^8 displays the percentage of districts, AVS and postsecon- 
dary institutions spending any handicapped funds in each category of program 
activity listed on the survey. In general, the most prevalent use of handi* 
capped funds was for guidance, assessment or counseling services, where 44-551 
of respondents spent a portion of funds. In addition, of vocational 

providers spent a portion of handicapped funds on equipment. 

A majority of secondary AVS (62Z) used handicapped funds to support 
paraprof essionals or aides in vocational classes^ In addition, 37Z of AVS 
used handicapped funds to pay teachers' salaries for separate classes. These 
two findings corroborate the results suggested by the average percentage of 
expenditures: that AVS are more likely to use Perkins* handicapped furids to 
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Exhibit 4.8 
Handicapped Funds: 

Percent of Districts. Secondary Area Vocational Schools and Postsecondary Institutions 
Spending Any Perkins' Funds for Each Category of Program Activities 



CD 



15. 



Aktesm 

vocational classes 



Teachers lor 
separate classes 



Equipment 



Consultation 
services 

Guidance, 
assessment, or 
counseling 

Curriculum 
develoDment 



Job 

placement 




62% 



KEY 



"1 SdKX>l Districts 
-■ Weighted n- 5033 
Unweiglited n « 563 

I Secondary AVS 
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Unweighted n * 234 

I Postsecondary 
Institutions 
V\/eigtited n . 1055 
Unweighted n - 304 
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cover direct inscructional costs than are school districts or post secondary 
inscicucions. 



Disadvantaged Funds 

Aiiiorg secondary AVS» the most prevalent use of disadvantaged funds 
was for paraprofessionals or aides in vocational classes (Exhibit 4.9) • More 
Chan 612 of AVS reported spending some of their Perkins^ disadvantaged money 
in this category. In addition^ 42Z of AVS used disadvantaged funds for 
guidancet assessment or counseling services, while 38Z spent a portion of 
Perlcins* disadvantaged funds on equipment. 

Among school districts, the most prevalent use of Perkins' disadvan* 
caged funds was for guidance, assessment and counseling, with 54Z of districts 
spending funds for these services* Equipment was the second most common use 
of disadvantaged funds in school districts, reported by 33Z of districts. 

Sixty percent of postsecondary institutions ipent a portion of 
Perkins* disadvantaged funds on guidance, assessment or counseling. In 
addition, 44Z of these institutions used disadvantaged funds to pay for aides 
in vocational classes, and 40Z used the monies to provide basic sl:ills 
instruction. 

Limited*English*Prof icicnt (LEP) Funds 

Exhibit 4.10 shows that the two most prevalent uses of LEP money 
were for (a) guidance, assessment or counseling (42Z of districts; 46Z of AVS) 
and (b) aides in vocational classes (34Z of districts; 54Z of AVS). In 
addition, 33Z of AVS and 26Z of districts spent a portion of LEP money on 
tutoring by a native speaker. Nearly a quarter of districts also spent some 
LEP money on job placement services. 

Adult Funds 

Clearly, the Tiost prevalent use of adult funds was for teachers in 
separate classes (Exhibit 4.11). Nearly 70!^ of districts and secondary AVS 
and 42Z of postsecondary institutions spent adult funds in this way. 

Approximately 40Z of each type of vocational provider used a portion 
of Perkins' adult money for equipment. In addition, ^7% of discriccs^ 33^ of 



Exhibit 4.9 



Disadvantaged Funds: 
Percent of Districts, Secondary Area Vocational Schools and Postsecondary Institutions 
Spending Any Perkins' Funds for Each Category of Program Activities 
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Exhibit 4.10 

Limited-English-Proficient Funds: 
Percent of Districts and Secondary Area Vocational Schools 
Spending Any Perkins' Funds for Each Category of Program Activities 
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Exhibit 4.11 



Adutt Funds: 

Percent of Districts, Secondary Area Vocational Schools and Postsecondary Institutions 
Spending Any Perkins* Funds for Each Category of Program Activities 



Aides in 

vocational classes 
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separate classes 

Custodial or 
support 

Basic skills 
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] 69% 
67% 
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AVS and 42Z of postsecondary inscitucions spent Perkins' adult funds on 
guidance, assessment or counseling* 



Single Parent /Homemaker Funds 

Approximately 70Z of districts , AVS and postsecondary institutions 
spent a portion of Perkins' funds for single parents/homemakers on guidance » 
assessment or counseling services (Exhibit 4.12) • In addition, approximately 
502 of providers used these funds to pay for child care services. More than 
half of the AVS (571) and 47Z of postsecondary institutions used single 
parent /homemaker funds for transportation, while 39Z of districts reported 
expenditures in this category* 

Sex Equity Funds 

The majority of vocational pro'^iders used a portion Perkins* sex 

equity money for counseling and career development activities (Exhibit 4.13). 
Sixty-six percent of districts, 541 of AVS and 56Z of postsecondary institu- 

. ions spent sex equity money in this way* In addition, S0-60Z of each type of 

vocational provider spent a portion of their sex equity funds for recruitment 
of studen'*;s to nontraditional fields. 

Half of the postsecondary institutions used Perkins* sax equity 
funds to pay staff salaries, co'npared with 37Z of secondary L£As« In 
contrast, 65Z of school districts used a portion of these federal funds for 
inservice staff development , compared with 38-39Z of AVS and postsecondary 
institutions • 

Program Improvement 

Clearly, equipment was the most common use of Perkins' program 
improvement money (Exhibit 4.14). Eighty-six percent of school districts, 79Z 
of AVS and 30Z of postsecondary institutions spent at least some portion of 
their program improvement funds for equipment. No other spending category was 
cited by more than 40Z of respondents. 

Approximately 35Z of postsecondary institutions used a portion of 
program improvement funds to hire staff for new programs, for inservice/ 
preservice training or for curriculum development. 

ERIC 



Exhibit 4.12 



Single Parent/Homemaker Funds- 
Percsnt of Districts. Secondary Area Vocational Schools and Postsecondary Institutions 
Spending Any Perkins' Funds for Each Category of Program Activities 
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Exhibit 4.13 



Sex Equity Funds: 

Percent of Districts, Secondary Area Vocational Schools and Postsecondary Institutions 
Spending Any Perkins* Funds for Each Category of Program Activities 
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Exhibit 4.14 



Program Improvement Funds: 
Percent of Distiicts, Secondary Area Vocational Schools and Postsecondary Institutions 
Spending Any Perkins* Funds for Each Category of Program Activities 
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4.4 Combiaiog Perkins* Funds at the Poatsecondary Level 

The postsecondary survey asked respondents about combining monies 
from different categories of Perkins' funds. Questions centered on Title IIA 
funds for single parent s /homemakers , aduLt> and sex equity and Tide III t unds 
for consumer and homemaking education. The results are displayed in Exhibit 
4a5< 

Less than 20Z of postsecondary institutions reported combining Title 
IIA funds for single parents /homemakers , sex equity or adults to run joint 
programs. The weighted estimates indicate that 247 institutions {18.9Z), out 
of the 1305 institutions responding to this question, combined any of these 
funds^ Of the 247 institutions, 69t indicated that they combined Perkins ' 
funds for single parents /homemakers with sex equity funds to run joint 
programs* Fewer institutions (57Z) combined single parent /homemaker funds 
with adult funds* Less than a quarter of institutions combined sex equity 
funds with adult funds. 

A small percentage of postsecondary institutions (171) received 
Title III funds for consumer and homemaking programs. Of these institutions, 
an estimated 40Z (78/196) combined these funds with Title IIA funds to run 
joint programs* Among this small group of institutions, the most likely 
ccmbination, cited by 59Z of the institutions, was Title III funds with single 
parent /homemaker funds. Title III funds were less likely to be combined with 
either sex equity funds (24Z) or adult Lunds (14Z). 

4*5 Summary and Conclusions 

This section summarizes the major findings on how Perkins' runds 
were spent in 1986-87. More detailed information can be found in earlier 
sections of this chapter. 

• School districts and postsecondary institutions were 
oioat likely to spend Perkins* handic^^pped funds on 
guidance, assesssoent or counseling; paraprof essionals or 
aides in the regular vocational classroom; and 
equipfoent • 

More than naif of all districts and postsecondary institutions spent 
a portion of their handicapped funds on guidance, assessmen: and counsel i-g. 




Exhibit 4J5 



National Estimtites of Percentage of Postsecondary 
Institutions Combining Perkins* Funds in 1966-87 



Tota I i Respond i ng 
Percent of Institutions Weighted Unweighted 



Combined Title MA funds 

for single parents/hooiemakers^ 

sex equity or adults 



18.9 



1305 



3M 



Combined single ^ar^n^t/ 
homewaker and sex 
equi ty funds 



68.5 



247 



86 



Combined single parent/ 
homemaker and adult 
funds 



56,5 



247 



86 



Combined sex equity and 
adult funds 



22.6 



147 



86 



Combined Title ill funds for 
consumer and homeamk i ng 
with 11 A funds 



40.1 



196 



71 



Combined Title Ml with 
single parent/homefnaker 
funds 



59-1 



78 



'8 



Combined Title Ml th 
sex equity funds 



24.0 



78 



18 



Combined Title ill Mi th 
adult funds 



3.7 



78 
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Across districts and institutions, an average of Z^X of Perkins' handicapped 
funds was spent on these services* Thirty-five percent of districts and 41X 
of postsecondary institutions spent handicapped funds on equipment, with an 
average expenditure of approximately 20Z* 

• S€Condary AVS were nosC Likely Co spend handicapped 
funds on direct instructional costs such as teachers or 
classrooM aides. 

Sixtytwo percent of AVS used an average of 36Z of their Perkins' 
handicfvP^d monies to pay for paraprof essionaLs or aides in the regular 
vocational classroom* Handicapped funds were used by 37t of AVS lo pay 
teachers' salaries for separate vocational classes* averaging 19Z of their 
Perkins* dollars for handicapped students* 

• Ol^ average across providers, u larger proportion of 
handicapped funds ves used to support the special needs 
of handicapped students in regular or aainstreaxned voca* 
tionel classes than for separate classes* 

The proportion of handicapped funds used to support paraprofes* 
sionals or classroom aides was nearly twice the percencage used to pay 
teachers salaries for separate classes in secondary AVS ObZ versus 191) and 
postsecondary institutions (23Z versus 12t)* In school discricts^ an average 
of 20X of handicapped funds supported paraprof essionaLs or aides, compared 
with 131 for teachers of separate classrooms* 

School districts were isost likely to spend Perkins' 
funds for disadvantaged students on guidance* assessment 
or counseling; equi patent ; or paraprof ess ionals /aides in 
regular vocational classes. 

More than half of all districts spent some Perkins^ disadvancaged 
money on guidance, assessment or counseling, averaging 22Z of their total 
disadvantaged expenditures during 1986-87. Approximately 30t of districts 
spent disadvantaged funds on equipment or classroom aides, averaging 15-171 of 
their disadvantaged expenditures* 

• On average^ AVS spent a large proportion of dis*idvan- 
taged funds on direct instruction: aides i n vocational 
classes, teachers fcr separate classes and basic skills 
instruction* 

Sixty-one percent of A^S spent disadvantaged fuiidc on paraprofes- 
sionals or aides for regulai: vocational classes. On averai^e, Lnese 
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expenditures were 33Z of their total disadvantaged expenditures in 1986-^87. 
Approximately one third of AVS used disadvantaged funds for teachers' 
salaries, averaging 18Z of spending, and basic skills instruction, averaging 
13X of spending* 

• PosCsecondary inatituCiont were mont likely to use 
Perkins* disadvancaged funds for aides in the regular 
vocational classroom; basic skills instruction; and 
guidance, assessment and counseling services. 

Sixty percent of poatsecondary institutions spent Perkins* handi* 
capped funds on .guidance, assessment and counseling, with the average 
expenditure equaling 20Z of thei\- disadvantaged funds • Approximately 40Z of 
institutions spent disadvantaged funds on basic skills instruction in 
nonvocational classes or for aides in vocational classes, each accounting for 
approximately 20Z of their disadvantaged funds* 

• In districts and AVS, Perkins* funds for limited- 
English*prof icient (L£P) students were spent primarily 
on classroom aides and for guidance, assessment or 
counseling services. 

More than half of the AVS and one third of districts receiving LEP 
funds used these federal dollars to support paraprof essionals or aiaes in 
regular vocational classes* These expenditures <iCCounced for 22Z of LEP 
spending in districts and 342 in AVS, Approximately 451 of secondary 
providers spent an average of 20Z of LEP money on guidance, assessment and 
counseling. 

• Across the three types of providers ^ the most prevalent 
uses of Perkins* adult funds were for teachers in 
separate classes; guidance, aasessmeDt or counsel iog 
services; and equipment. 

Nearly 70t of districts and AVS used adult funds to pay teachers in 
separate classrooms. These salaries accounted for 382 of adult expenditures 
in districts and 50X of adult expenditures in AVS* Since secondary respond- 
ents were instructed to focus on the use of Perkins* funds for secondary-level 
programs, these funds may not represent the full range of adult funds spent by 
districts and AVS. In post secondary ins ti tut ions > 422 of institutions spent 
an average of 262 of adult funds on teachers' salaries for separate classes. 

Approximately A02 of districts, AVS and post secondary institutions 
used Perkins' adult funds for equipment. These expenditures averaged 26*1 ■: t 
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district spending, L6Z of AVS spending and 231 of post secondary spending. In 
addition, 40Z of each type of provider reported spending adult funds on 
guidance, asse99R:ent or counseHng ^lervices, averaging 9-I4Z of expenditures. 

« Acrost providers f Che largest proportioo of Perkins* 
funds for siogLe parents/homeiiiakers was used for 
guidance 9 assessment and counsel ing services as veil as 
for teachers in separate vocational classes. 

The majority of districts (65t>, AVS (67X) and postsecondary 
institutions (71Z) used some portion of their single parent /homemaker funds 
for guidance, assessment and counseling services. These expenditures averaged 
26-31X of spend3,ng. Approximately 35Z of providers used single parent/ 
homemaker funds for staff or teachers in separate classes, averaging about ISZ 
of spending. 

• The two most prevalent uses of Perkins* funds for sex 
equity were to recruit students to nontraditional fields 
and to provide counseling and career development 
activities. 

More than half of all districts, AVS and postsecondary Institutions 
receiving sex equity funds used these federal dcLlars for student recruitment, 
accounting for approximately 20Z of spending. Similarly, 54-66? of providers 
used Perkins' sex equity funds for counseling and career development 
activities, averaging 17-212 of spending. 

• The overwhelming majority of program improvement funds 
in 1986*87 was spent on equipment in school districts, 
secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions. 

Approximately 80*852 of vocational providers spent program improve- 
ment funds on equipment. On average, school districts spent 631 of program 
improvement funds on equipment, with half of districts spending more than 75 w 
of their Title IIB funds in this one category. A/rong secondary AVS» an 
average of 622 of program improvement funds was spent on equipment, with half 
of all schools spending more than 80Z on equipment. Postsecondary institu- 
tions spent on average of 54Z of Title IIB funds on equipment, with half ot 
the institutions spending more than 602 of prograi.i improvement funds in this 
one category^ 



5.0 SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES FOR HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED SECONDARY 
STUDENTS 

5.1 InCroductloo 

Section 204 of Che Perkins Act stipulated that each Local education 
agency (LEA) receiving funds for disadvantaged and handicapped students must 
provide information to these students about opportunities in vocational 
education. In addition, the law naandated that each handicapped and disadvan* 
taged student enrolled in vocational education programs in these LEAs should 
receive supplemental services to assist them in successfully completing 
vocational programs. The legislation listed four' categories of services and 
activities : 

• assessment of the interests, abilities, and special 
needs of each student; 

• special services, including adaptation of curriculum, 
instruction, equipment, and facilities; 

• guidance, counseling, and career development activities 
conducted by professionally trained counselors who are 
associated with the provision of such special services; 
and 

• counseling services designed to facilitate the transi- 
tion from school to post-school employment and career 
opportunities • 

Mo specific funds were allocated for these services. 

As part of this study, we were interested in finding out what 
proportion of districts and secondary area vocational schools (AVS) provided 
supplemental services as described in Section 204, and to how many handicapped 
and disadvantaged students. Based on the four categories outlined in the law, 
we listed six to eight supplemental services and activities specific to handi- 
capped, academically disadvantaged, economically disadvantaged, and Limited- 
English-prof icient students. Respondents were asked to cacegorite the propor- 
tion of students receiving each service or activity as :"air', "most", "some" 

tt It 
or none • 

In this chapter we present the results of these survey items. The 
proportion of students receiving supplemental services ar^ compared for school 
districts and secondary area vocational schools. In addition* the likelihood 
of providing these services is analyzed in relation to (a) receivinj? Perkins' 
funding, (b) amount of Perkins' funding, and (c) school or district size. 
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S«2 Proportion of Handicapped and Disadvantaged Students Receiving 

Supplemental Services 

Handicapped Students 

The proportion of handicapped students receiving supplemental 
services is presented in Exhibit 5.K The districts and AVS with handicapped 
students enrolled in vocational education are included in tu$tse results; the 
small proportion of districts (16Z) and AVS (3Z) wich no handic-.apped students 
enrolled in vocational education during 1986*87 skipped this section of the 
survey. 

The majority of handicapped students in school districts and AVS 
received assessment and counseling. Approximately 60Z of districts and 68X of 
AVS indicated that all handicapped students had assessments of vocational 
interests, abilities and special needs. More than 60Z of each t/pe of 
secondary LEA reported that all handicapped students were involved in 
guidance, counseling and career development activities* More than half of 
school districts and 60Z of AVS indicated that all handicapped students 
received guidance and counseling on transition to further education or 
employment • 

Fewer LZP ' reported either adapted or simplified equipment, modified 
curriculum or modified facilities for all or most handicapped students. For 
example, only 15Z of districts and 17Z of AVS indicated that all handicapped 
students had modified facilities. Rather, approximately 40Z of respondents 
reported that no handicapped students had modified facilities. In approxi- 
mately 30Z of districts, no handicapped students had adapted equipment^ 
compared with 14Z of AVS. Of course, it is quite possible that many handi- 
capped students did not need these supplemental services • 

Academically Disadvantaged Students 

The supplemental services for academically disadvantaged students 
are summarized in Exhibit 5.2. The districts and AVS with academically 
disadvantaged students enrol led in vocat ional educat ion are inc laded in the se 
results; the small proportion of districts (12Z) and AVS (31) that indicated 
there were no academically disadvantaged students in vocational education 
during 1986-87 skipped this section of the survey. 
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Exhibit 5.1 



NatioAdI EstlMttts of SuppleMntal Services for Handicapped Vocational 
Students In School Districts and Secondary Area Vocational Schools (AVS) 



Type of Supplemental 
Service 



Proportion of Students 
Receiving Service 



Percent 



Districts* 



AVS^ 



Statistic of 
Group Dl fferences 
(Measure of Association) 



Assessment of vocational 
interests^ abilities and 
special neeJs 



Al I 

Most 
Some 
None 



58.6 
22.3 
M.5 
4.5 



68.3 
15,3 
15.2 
K5 



i.\2) 



Modified or /adapted 
curr i culum 



Al I 

Most 
Sooie 
Nona 



36.6 
27,2 
30.7 
3.5 



29.2 
38*8 
30.1 
2.0 



I3.38««» 
< J3) 



Adapted or simplified 
€4 (ipment 



Al I 

Most 
Some 
None 



n.e 

13.1 
45.6 
29.6 



14.8 

13.2 
58.2 

n.8 



20. es"** 

(.17) 



Modi f led f dc i I i t ies 



Al I 

Most 
So<ne 
None 



M.5 
9,8 

^4. . 
41.7 



16.6 

to. I 



3,00 
(.06) 



Con t i nued 
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Exhibit S.I 
(continued) 



Typ6 of Supplemantal 
Service 



Proportion of Students 
fteceiving Service 



Percent 



Districts* 



AVS^ 



X'' Statistic of 
Group Differences 
(Measure of Association) 



Guidance, counseling and All 
career deveiopnent activities Host 

Some 
None 

Guidance and counseling on All 
transition to further Most 
education or employment Some 

None 



63.9 66.9 8.19" 

23.1 17.9 (*n) 
11.0 14.7 

3.0 0.5 

52.0 59,6 7.47 

28.2 22.4 (.10) 
16.2 I7J 

3.6 0.9 



''Weighted n 
'^Weighted n 
• p <.05 
•* p <.01 
p <.O01 



6833; unweighted n = 618 
664; unweighted n ^ 234 



Exhibit 5.2 



National Estlaatas of SupploMntal Sarvicas for Acada«lcally Olaadvantagad Vocational 
Studants In School Districts and Sacondary Araa Vocational Schools (AVS) 



Type of Suppiemantal 
Service 



Proportion of Students 
Receiving Service 



Percent 



Districts* 



AVS^ 



Statistic of 
Group Differences 
(Measure of Association) 



Assessment of vocational All 
interests, abilities Host 
and special needs Some 

None 

Remedial basic skH is Ail 
instruction in Most 
vocational classes S:>me 

None 

Remedia: basic skills AM 
instruction in Most 
other classes Some 
(e.g. , Engl ish) None 

A summer job combined All 
with vnrAtioortl education Most 

Some 
None 



51 .2 57,2 7,62 

23.9 16.4 (.10) 

19.9 22,9 
4.9 1.5 

24.0 33,3 22,33««* 

26.9 5t.3 (.18) 

33.7 24,5 
15.4 5.9 

33.0 27,7 25.C7»*» 

24.8 31.7 (.19) 

34.4 22,3 
7.8 18.3 

2.8 0,7 26, 59*" 

3J 9.2 (,19) 

43.5 55.8 

50.6 34,3 



Cent i nued 



Exhibit S.2 
(continued) 



Type of SuppleMntAi 
Service 



Proportion ol Students* 
Receiving Service 



Percent 



Districts* 



AVS^ 



Stetisfic of 
Group Dl f ferences 
(Measure of Association) 



Enrollment in vocationally- All 

oriented school-within-a- Most 

school or alternative Some 

school Hone 

A modified vocational Al 
currtculuiR (e.g., simplified Most 
language in technical manuals) Some 

None 

Gui dance » counseling and All 
career development activities Most 

Some 
^4one 

guidance and counseling on AM 

tf aOSttiuM to I uf Hief MObt 

eduration or employment Sane 

None 



4.2 14,8 39,34«»« 
5.6 9.6 (.23) 

21.9 29.2 

68.2 46.4 

8.3 15,9 43,68»»*» 
14.5 16.8 (.25) 
37,1 52.6 

40.1 14.6 

56.4 55.2 0.94 

21.5 22.3 (.04) 

19.3 20.8 
2,6 1.7 

45,8 48.4 2.75 

21* .1 24 ♦ 4 i ♦06) 

25.6 22.1 
^.9 5.0 



^Weighted n - 7169; unweighted n - 6)0 
^Weighted n - 594; uni^eighted n - 214 
p <.0O1 



Approximately half o£ districts and AVS reported that all 
academically disadvantaged students received assessment, guidance, counseling 
and career aevelopraent services. Another 20t indicated that most academically 
disadvantaged students received these services. For example, 51Z of districts 
and 57% of AVS indicated that all of their academically disadvantaged students 
received assessment of their vocational interests, abilities and special 
needs. In 241 of districts and 182 of AVSt most academically disadvantaged 
students were assessed. Similarly, approximately SSZ of both districts and 
AVS provided guidance, counseling and career development activities to all 
academically disadvantaged students. Between 4' Z and 481 of secondary LEAs 
provided guidance and counseling on transition to further education or 
employment to most academically disadvantaged students. These services 
directly match three of the categories outlined in Section 204 of the Perkins 
Act. 

Special services, such as adaptation of curriculum and instruct ion* 
comp^'^ise the fourth category of supplemental services listed in the law* More 
than 85Z of the AVS offered a modified vocational curriculum to at least some 
(i.e., **aH", "most** or "some") of their academically disadvantaged students. 
Districts were less likely to adapt the curriculum for academically disadvan* 
taged studen-.s, with nearly 40Z of districts not undertaking this activity at 
all. 

One third of the AVS provided remedial basic skills instruction in 
vocational classes to all academically disadvantaged students, while 28Z 
offered this remediation to all academically disadvantaged students in non- 
vocational classes. The setting for remedial basic skills instruction was 
somewhat reversed in school districts where one third offered basic skills 
instruction to all in nonvocat ional classes, and 24Z offered this type of 
remediation to all academically disadvantaged students in vocational classes • 
Ot course, this difference in the setting of remedial basic skills instruction 
in districts and AVS reflects the emphasis of course offerings in the two 
types of LCAs. 

Two supplemental services were listed on the survey that were not 
directly included in Section 204: (a) summer jobs combined with vocational 
education, and (b) a vocationally oriented school-wi thin*a-school or alterna- 
tive program. Few secondary LEAs made th^se progra.iis and services available 
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to aLL students. However, about 662 of AVS and 49Z of school districts 
provided ^umoier jobs to at Least some academically disadvantaged students. 



Economically Disadvantaged Students 

The supplemental services provided to e onomically disadvantaged 
students are reported in Exhibit 5»3t The districts and AVS with economically 
disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational education are included in these 
results; the small proportion of- districts (HZ) and AVS (4Z) that indicated 
there were no economically disadvantaged students in vocational education 
during 1986-87 skipped this section of the survey. 

In 40-507. of secondary L£As» all economically disadvantaged students 
received assessment^ counseling and career development services , with no 
differences between school districts and AVS. Approximately 44Z of districts 
and AVS reported that all economically disadvantaged students received 
assessments of vocational interests* abilities and special needs. Half of 
districts and S6Z of AVS indicated that all economically disadvantaged 
students were involved in guidance^ counseling and career development 
activities, with another 2SZ indicating that most economically disadvantaged 
students received these services* 

Students at AVS were more likely to have jobs or stipends z lan 
students in school districts. For example, 72Z of AVS compared with 44Z of 
districts reported any economically disadvantaged students involved in paid 
employment through a school-coordinated program. Similarly, 50Z of AVS, 
compared with 33Z of districts, indicated that any students received a stipend 
or subsidized employment. 

Limited-En^lish-Prof icient (LEP) Students 

The supplemental services provided to students with limited English 
proficiency are summarized in Exhibit 5.4. Only those districts (192) and AVS 
(26Z) with LEP students enrolled in vocational education are included in these 
results; respondents that indicated there ^ere no LEP students enrolled in 
vocational education during 1986-87 skipped this section of the survey. 

Approximately half of secondary LEAs provided assessment, counseling 
and career development services to students with limited English 
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ENhibit 5.3 

National E&tiadtas ol SupplaMntal Services for econoaically Disadvantaged 
Vocational Students In School Districts and Secondary Area Vocational Schools (AVS) 



Type of SuppleMental 

Service 



Proportion of Students 
Receiving Service 



Percent 



Districts* 



AVS' 



X"^ Statistic of 
Group Di f ferences 
(Measure of Association) 



Assessment of vocational 
interests^ abi I ities 
and ^ needs 



Al i 
Most 
Some 
None 



42.4 

23,7 
27.7 
6,2 



44.9 

23.0 
30.4 
1.6 



6.54 
(.10) 



A /ler job combined with 
vocat ional education 



Al t 
Most 
Some 
None 



4.3 
7.1 
40.4 
48.2 



0.8 
15^2 
47.1 

37,0 



20.70»" 
(•17) 



Paid employMnt through a 
school -coordinated program 
(e.g.f cooperative vocational 
education) 



Al I 
Most 
Some 
Nona 



3.0 

35.4 

55.8 



0.6 
7.7 
63.3 
28.4 



54.35"» 

(*27) 



A Stipend or Subsidized 
employment in conjunction 
If i fh voc4)Hon0i eOucdliun 
(e.g., work-study program) 



Al I 

Mobt 

None 



3.6 
2.6 

67, b 



0.2 
5.'* 

49.6 



<.2I) 



Cont inued 



1 



(continued) 



Type of Supplementel 
Service 



Proportion of Students 
Receiving Service 



Percent 



Districts 



Statistic of 
Group 01 f ferences 
(Measure of Association) 



Modification of curriculum 
to accommodate a job during 
school flours 



AM 

Most 
Some 
None 



4.8 

6.6 
4\ .2 
47,2 



2.9 
15.4 

50,0 
31 .7 



(.16) 



Guidance, counseling and 
career development 

act i vities 



Guidance and counseling on 
transition to further 
education or employment 



Al I 

Most 
Some 
None 

Al I 

Most 
Some 
None 



49,9 

23.7 
23.7 
2,6 

4K4 

24,7 
31 ,2 
2,7 



55.8 
26.2 
16.6 
I .2 

46.0 

SO. 2 
19.6 
4.2 



5,72 
(.09) 



10. n» 

< ,12) 



'weighted n ^ 7163; unweighted n - 



Weighted n 
• p <.05 
p <.0t 
p <.O01 



1 8 



603 ; unwe i gh I ed n 



•je9 

214 
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National E$tiM«t6S of SupploMntal Services for Lialted-Engl ish-l'rof icient (LEP) Vocational 
Students In School Districts and Secondary Area Vocational SctKXJis (AVS) 



Type off Supplemental 

Service 



Proportion of Students 
Rece) vi ng Service 



Percent 



Districts^ 



AVS' 



Statistic of 
Group Oi f f erences 
(Measure of Association) 



Vocational tutoring or All 

assistance by native Most 

SDealcer outside of SoMe 

regular class None 

Assessment of vocational All 
interests^ abilities and Most 
special needs Some 

K3one 

Modified vocational AM 
Curriculum (e*g*» technical Mo5>t 
manuals in native language) Some 

None 

Guidance^ counsel tng and AM 
C0f eer lieve 1 opm&ii I Most 

activities Some 

None 



16.4 36.9 9.76» 

M.6 10.7 (.24) 

29.2 25.1 

42.7 27.3 

46.9 53.6 K65 

15.4 10,0 C.10) 

28.0 24.4 
9.7 9.9 

6.9 7.8 10.45- 

n .4 30.! (.25) 

23.1 22.2 
58.6 39.9 

58.5 42.7 4.33 
22 .^ 3i . 2 < - 16) 
15.5 '7.9 

:> . J 5.2 



Exhibit 5.4 
icoot Inudd) 



Type of SuppleMntai 
Service 



Proportion o* Students 
Receiving Service 



Percent 



Districts^ 



AVS' 



Statistic of 
Group Differences 
(Measure of Association) 



Guidance and counseling 
on transition to further 
education or employment 



All 

Most 
Some 
None 



50.2 
?2.4 
21.9 
5.5 



34.3 

21,9 
5,2 



3.29- 



Bi 1 ingual basic sK i I Is 
instruction 



Ai I 
Most 
Some 
None 



40.3 
15.2 
20.7 

23. a 



15.6 
21.3 
34.7 
28.3 



1 I .87»» 

(.26) 



Weighted n « 1520; unweighted n = 244 
^Weighted n = 192; unweighted n - 65 
• p <*05 
p <,0I 
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proficiency. As Exhibit 5.4 ilLusCraces, 472 of districts and 56Z of AVS 
reportiu' that alL LEP students received assessment of vocational interests, 
abilities and special needs. In addition, 59Z of districts and 43Z of AVS 
provided guidance, counseling and career development activities for all LEP 
students. Half of the districts and 39Z of AVS offered guidance and 
CGunselinR on transition to further education or employment to all LEP 
students 

LEP students at an AVS were more likely to have vocational tutoring 
by a native speaker or modified curriculum materials than LEP students in 
school districts. For example, 372 of AVS reported that all LEP students 
received tutoring by a native speaker, as compared with only 16Z of districts 
offering this to all LEP students. In 432 of school districts, no LEP 
students received this type of tutoring. However, 402 of school districts 
reported that all LEP students received bilingual basic skills instruction, a 
significantly higher percentage than among AVS (162). 

5.3 Supplemental Services Related to Spending Perkins* Funds 

In this section we look at whether providing supplemental services 
to handicapped and disadvantaged students is related to spending these 
Perkins* Title IIA funds. For each category of supplemental services, the 
proportion of districts and AVS providing services is presented separately for 
those spending and not spending the corresponding category of Perkins* 
funds. For example, the proportion of districts providing modified equipment 
for handicapped students during 1986-87 is shown for those districts that 
spent Perkins' handicapped funds during 1986-87 and those districts that did 
not spend these federal monies. In this way, the relationship between federal 
dollars and supplemental services to students in targeted populations can be 
explored • 

Hand i clipped Srudancs 

Exhibit 5.5 displays the proportion of districts and AVS providing 
supplemental services to handicapped students according to whether they spent 
Perkins* funds for handicapped students. The districts and AVS with 
han^ttcapped students enrolled in vocational education are included in the 
analysis; the small proportion of districts (16^) and AVS (3Z) with no 
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EMhlbit 5.5 



National Estiaatas of Relationship Bati#ean Supplaaenttl Services for Handicapped Vocational 
Students and Spending Perkins* Handicapped Funds in School Districts and Secondary Aree Vocational Schools (AVS) 



Percent of Districts Percent of AVS 



Proportion Not Not 

Of Students Spending Spending Statistic Spending Spending Statistic 

Type of Suppleiaentdl Receiving Handle. Handic. (Measure of Handle* Handle* (Measure of 

Service Service Funds'* Funds^ Association) Funds^ Funds^ Association) 



Assesseent of vocational Ail 
interestSt abilities and Most 
special needs Some 

None 

Modified or adapted AM 
curriculum Host 

Some 
None 

Adapted or simplified All 
equipment Most 

Some 
None 

Modi f led f dci I i » ies AM 

Most 
Some 
None 



58.5 57.4 U.56»» 

25-1 18.9 (,17) 

14,5 14.6 
1.9 6.9 

36.7 42.0 8.67* 

30.7 20.2 (.13) 
30.1 32.5 

2.5 5.4 

7.5 18.0 18.53*-* 

15.8 9,2 (. 19) 

49.0 39-4 
27.7 33.4 

U.4 14.0 25.53*'^* 

13.1 4. a (.23) 
38 , 4 26 . 2 

34.1 55,1 



73.3 44,0 12.90** 

13.8 22.0 (.25) 

12.5 31,0 
0.4 3.0 

31.6 16.9 3.95 

37.7 46,6 (,14) 
28,2 36,5 

2.4 0.0 

15.5 11.7 1.89 

12.2 19,7 (.09) 

59.3 52,1 

13.0 16.5 

15.7 23.0 1.93 

10.1 11,0 (.10) 

40.4 28,9 

55.8 3/.1 



Exhibit 9.5 
(continued) 



Percent of Districis Percent ot AVS 

Proportion Hot Mot 

of Students Spending Spending X^StAtlstic Spending Spending Statistic 

Type of SuppleMntel Receiving Handle. Handle. (^ieasura of Handle* Handle. (Measure ot 

Serviee Service Funds* Funds^ Assoc I at ion) Funds^ Funds** Association) 



Guidance, counseling and All 

earaer developinent Most 

ac t i V i 1 1 es Some 

Guidance and counseling All 

on transition to further Most 

education or empioynkent Some 

None 



62.4 62.7 I5J7^« 

27.2 17.5 ( .«6) 

9.1 14.1 

K3 5.tt 

44.7 62.2 26.82««» 
56.2 16.5 < .23) 

16.8 15.5 
2.5 5.8 



72.1 38.7 17.94«-» 

1?.0 24.1 (.29) 

10.9 37.2 

0.0 O.O 

64.8 30.7 20.I1««» 

21.5 2^.1 (.31) 

13.7 37,2 

0.0 A.O 



^Weighted n - 4144; 
'^Weighted n - 2585; 
^Weighted n • 559; 
**Wetghtcd n * 99; 
■ p <.05 

p <.00l 



uOM^ighted n = 493 

unweigfited n - 123 

unweighted n ^ 204 

unwfiighted n - 28 
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handicapped acudents in vocational education during 1986*87 skipped this 
section of the survey. 

School Districts ^ The strongest relationship between spending 
federal dollars for handicapped students and providing supplemental services 
appears to ha related to high-cost expenditures such as modified equipment and 
facilities^ Approximately 66X of Uistricts that spent Perkins* funds reported 
providing modified facil ities for at least some handicapped students (i.e., 
"all", "most" or "some"), as compared with A5Z of districts that did not spend 
these fe.ieral dollars. Similarly^ 722 of districts spending handicapped funds 
indicated that they adapted or simplified equipment for at least some handi- 
capped students, compared with 67Z of districts not spending Perkins* handi- 
capped funds. 

For supplemental services related to assessment and counseling, 
there are few meaningful differences between districts that did and did not 
spend Perkins' handicapped funds. For example, only 91 of districts that did 
not spend any handicapped funds, as compared with 2Z of districts that did 
spent these Perkins' funds, reported that they did not provide assessment of 
vocational interests, abilities and special needs to any handicapped students. 
While this difference is statistically significant, the seven percent differ- 
ential is not educationally meaningful, particularly since approximately 58t; 
of districts, regardless of whether they spent Perkins' handicapped funds, 
provided assessment to all handicapped students. Similarly, 6Z of districts 
not spending handicapped funds, as compared with II of districts spending 
funds, did not pro^ade guidance, counseling or career development activicies 
to any handicapped students, although 62*631 of each type of LEA provided 
these services to all handicapped students . 

Other statistically significant results are a function of differ- 
ences between providing services to "all" versus **raost" students. For 
example, among districts spending handicapped funds, 45t provided guidance and 
counseling services on transition to further education or employment to all 
handicaf ped student s, while 36Z provided these services to most handicapped 
students. In contr <it, among districts thac did not spend handicapped fundsT 
a higher proportion (62Z) provided these counseling servi^ces to all handi- 
capped students and a smaller proportion (17Z) to mo'St students. By combining 
chese figures for both types of districts^ the result is that approx imace L v 
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802 of respondents provided these services to aU or most handicapped 
students; thus, these statistically significant differences shown in Exhibit 
5,5 are of little substantive importance* 

Area Vocational Schools (AVS) > Since more than 80Z of AVS spent 
handicapped funds during 1986-87, the actual number of institutions that did 
not spend these funds is too small to give reliable national estimates. Thus, 
the figures presented in Exhibit 5,5 for AVS should be interpreted with 
caution. 

These caveats notwithstanding, the three statistically significant 
results shown in Exhibit 5,5 point to the same finding: AVS spending Perkins' 
handicapped funds were more likely to offer assessment ana counseling services 
to all handicapped students than were institutions that did not receive these 
federal dollars. For •xample, 73Z of AVS spending handicapped funds provided 
assessment of vocational interests, abilities and special needs to all handi- 
capped students, as compared with A4X not spending these funds. Similarly, 
guidance, counseling and career development activities were provided to all 
handicapped students in 721 of AVS spending handicapped funds, as compared 
with only 39Z of institutions not spending these federal dollars. Cuid^'.nce 
and counseling services on transition to further education or employment were 
provided to all handicapped students in 652 of AVS spending Perkins* handi- 
capped funds, and in only 31Z of AVS not spending these funds. 

Academically Disad^ ntaged Students 

Exhibit 5.6 presents the rel^^.t ionship between spending Perkins* 
disadvantaged funds and providing supplemental services to academica I ly 
disadvantaged students. Districts and AVS with academically disadvantaged 
students enrolled in vocational education are included in the analysis; the 
small proportion of districts (121) and AVS (31) that indicated there were no 
academically disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational education during 
1986-87 skipped this section of the survey. 

School Distric ts. Districts spending Perkins * funds for 

disadvantaged students were more likely to provide assessment services for a 
greater proportion of academically disadvantagfid students chan were distiriccs 
that did -not spend these federal dollars. However, while statistically 
sii^nif leant , these differences are generally small in magnitude* For example, 
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EKhlbil 5.6 

National E$tl«dte» of Relationship BetiiMn SupplaMfital Services for Acadeaiicai ly Disadvantaged Vocational 
Students and Spending Perkins* Disadvantage! Func:s In Scliool Districts and Secondary Area Vocational Schools (AVS) 







Percent of 


Districts 




Percent 


of AVS 




Type of SuppleMntal 
Service 

1 


Pr oport ion 
of Student:^ 
Receiving 
Service 


Spending 

Dt&adv. 

Funds* 


Not 

Spending 
Oisadv, 

c ^^^^ 

Funds 


Statistic 
(Measure of 
Associat ion) 


Spending 
Oi sedv. 
Funds 


Hoi 

Spending 
Di sadv. 
Funds 


Statistic 
(Measure ot 
Assoc t at Ion) 


Assessment of vocational 
interests^ abilities and 
special needs 


Ai 1 

Most 

Some 

None 


2!^. 6 
16.4 
K6 


48.5 

20.7 
21.7 
9.1 


i6.2a»« 
( .18) 


62.6 
16.6 
18.0 
1.2 


29. t 
22.7 
48.2 
0.0 


»6.96»»" 

(.50> 


Remedial basic ski s is 
instruction in 
vocat ionai c 1 asses 


AI 1 

Most 
Some 
None 


25,7 
33.1 
31.6 
9,6 


25.3 

ia.6 
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54Z of districts spending Perkins' funds assessed the vocational interests, 
abilities and special needs of all academically disadvantaged students, with 
another 26Z offering these assessments to most academically disadvantaged 
students, making a total of 80Z providing assessment to all or most 
students. In comparison, 691 of districts not spending disadvantaged funds 
offered assessments to all (492) or most (21Z) academical' y disadvantaged 
st.;dents* Similarly, 82X of districts spending Perkins * disadvantaged funds 
offered guidance, counseling and career development activities to all or most 
academically disadvantaged students, compared with 722 of districts not 
spending these Perkins* funds. 



offer academically disadvantaged students remedial basic skills instruction in 
vocational classes, while more districts not spending these funds offered 
basic skills remediation in nonvocational classes. For example, in districts 
spending Perkins* disadvantaged funds, 59Z offered remedial basic skills 
instruction in vocational classes to all or most academically disadvantaged 
students, compared with only 422 of districts not spending chese funds. In 
contrast, 642 of districts not spending disadvantaged funds offered remedial 
basic skills instruction to all or most academically disadvantaged students in 
nonvocational classes, while 542 of districts spending these Perkins* funds 
provided remediation to all or most studentf, in this setting. 



did not spend Perkins* disadvantaged funds is quite small, yielding unreliable 
national estimates for this subgroup. However, we see a pattern of results 
similar to supplemental services for handicapped students — chat Perkins* 
funds seem to make a difference in the likelihood of assessment and counseling 
service . Among AVS spending Perkins* disadvantaged funds, 63Z assessed the 
vocational interests, abilities and special needs of all academically sad* 
vantaged students, compared with only 297 of AVS not spending disadvantaged 
funds. Similarly, 652 of AVS spending these federal dollars provided 
guidance, counseling and career development activities to all academically 
disadvantaged students, compared wich only 202 of AVS not spending these 
funds. Guidance and counseling services on transition to further educacian or 



employment were provided to all academical I y di sad vantaged student s by 5 7% of 
AVS spending disadvantaged funds and 172 of chose not spending these feaeral 
dollars . 



Districts spending Perkins* disadvantaged funds were more likely to 



Area Vocational Schools (AVS). Again, the actual number of AVS that 
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AVS spending di sadvancaged funds also v^ere more Likely to offer 
remedial basic skills instruction in vocational classes to all academically 
disadvantaged students than other AVS (36Z versus 12Z) and to modify the 
vocational curriculum for all academically disadvantaged students (201 versus 
it). 

Economically Disad^^antaged Sudents 

Exhibit 5*7 presents the relationship between spending Perkins* 
disadvantaged funds and providing supplemental services to economically 
disadvantaged students* Districts and AVS with economically disadvantaged 
students enrolled in vocational education are included in the analysis; the 
small proportion of districts (112) and AVS (4Z) reporting no economically 
disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational education during 1986-87 skipped 
thia section of the survey* 

School Districts * Districts spending Perkins ' disadvantaged funds 
were more likely to assess all or most economically disadvantaged students 
than districts without these funds* For example, 72X of districts spending 
these funds assessed the vocational interests, abilities and special needs of 
all or most ecor.omically disadvantaged students, compared with 60Z of 
districts not spending these federal monies. In addition, 802 of districts 
spending disadvantaged funds offered guidance, counseling and career develop- 
ment activities to all or most economically disadvantaged students, comparea 
with 67X of districts without these funds* 

\ greater proportion (53Z) of districts spending ^erkins* disadvan* 
taged i ids offered paid employment opportunities r,uch as cooperat ive educa^ 
tion to at least some economically disadvantaged students (i*e., "all", "most" 
or "some"), compared with districts not spending these federal dollars (35Z), 
In addition, districts with Perkins* disadvantaged funds more often provided a 
stipend or subsidized emplny.nent to economically disadvantaged students (38Z 
versus 27Z)* 

Area Vocational Scnools (AVS) > Although a small sample size affeccs 
the reliability of these data, two high correlations (measures of association 
of .40) suggest that more AVS spending Perkins' disadvantaged funds offered 
guidance and counseling services to a greater percentage of economically 
disadvantaged students than did AVS without these federal dollars. For 
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Exhibit 5,7 

National Estlaatas of Relationship Betwden SuppleMntal Sarvlcas lor tconoolcal I y Olsadvantagod Vocational 
ftudents and Spending Perkins* Disadvantaged Funds In Scttool Districts and Secondary Area Vocational Schools (AVS) 
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example, an estimated 651 of AVS spending disadvantaged funds offered 
guidance, counseling and career development activities to all economically 
disadvantaged students, as compared with only 182 of AVS not spending these 
Perkins* funds^ Similarly, 54Z of AVS spending Perkins' disadvantaged funds 
offered guidance and counseling on transition to further education and 
employment to all economically disadvantaged students, compared with 15Z of 
instiCuCions without these funds. 

Moderate statistical relationships also suggest that more AVS 
spending disadvantaged funds (76%) offered paid employment to at least some 
economically disadvantaged students than did AVS without these funds (46Z). 
In addition^ more AVS spending federal dollars for disadvantaged students 
modified their curriculum to accomodate a job during school hours (712 versus 
511). 

Limited-English-Prof icient (LEP) Students 

Exhibit 5.8 presents the relationship between spending Perkins' LEP 
funds and providing supplemental services to limited-Engl i sh^prof icient 
students. "Tiis analysis focuses on the small proportion of districts (18Z) 
and AVS (26X) with liroited*English*prof icient students enrolled in vocational 
education during 1986-87 • The number of respondents is further reduced by 
dividing each sample into those spending and not spending LEP funds. For 
example, there are approximately 130 school districts in each category of 
spending versus not spending LEP funds; for AVS, there are 24-35 scaools m 
each subgroup. Since thest small samples do not yield reliable nacional 
estimate, these results should be interpreted wich caution. 

School Districts . Thera are statistically significant differences 
in the proportion of LEP students receiving guidance and assessment services 
according to whether the district spent Perkins* funds for LEP. However, the 
differences are simply in the proportion of districts offering these supple* 
mental services to '*all'* versus "most** of the LEP students t For e^camn] *^, 70% 
of districts not spending LEP funds offered guidance, counsel ing and career 
development activities to all LEP students, compared with 36Z of districts 
spending these federal dollars. However, AlZ of districts spending LEP funds 
offered these guidance services to most LEP students, compared wich only I3Z 
of districts not spending federal dollars. When the percencai^es ror and 
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Exhibit 5. a 



K^tional tttl»dte» of Relationship Botweon SjpplaMHtal S#rvlcM lor imited-Engl lsh-ProMcl*nt (LEP) Vocational 
Students and Spending Perkins* LEP Funds In School Districts end Secondary Area Vocational Schools <AVS) 
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EKhlblt 5,6 
(continued) 
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••most" Are added together, the differences between the two grcups are less 
meaningfuL (78Z of districts sperding LEP funds versus 33Z of other 
discriccs) • 

Districts spending LEP funds were more likely to adapt vocational 
curricuLum for at least some LEP students than were districts without these 
funds* Ainong districts spending these Perkins ' monies , 55Z adapted the 
curriculum for all^ most or some LEP students^ compared with 3AZ of districts 
that did not spend these federal dollars. 

Area Vocational Schools (AVS) ^ Given the small sample sixes in the 
two subgroups, there are few statistically significant differences oetween AVS 
spending TEP funds and those not spending these monies. The only significant 
results are for (a) modified vocational curriculumt where 75Z of AVS spending 
funds provided this help for at least some students, compared with 33Z of 
other institutions; and (b) bilingual basic skills instruction, where 81Z of 
AVS spending LEP funds and 64Z of AVS without these funds offered this 
remediation to at least some LEP students. 

5.4 SuppleiDental Services and Size of Perkins' Expenditure 

Among districts and AVS reporting Perkins' expenditures, there are 
no statistically significant relationships between thr size of these expendi- 
tures and the likelihood of offering supplemental services to a greater 
proportion of students* In these analyses^ the amount of Perkins' funds spent 
in a particular Title IIA cateogory was averaged across those districts or AVS 
that offered supplemental services to '*all'*, "most'*, '*some" or *'none'' of the 
targeted students . Analyses were conducted separately for districts and AVS 
spending Perkins' funds for handicapped, di sadvantaged < and LEP students* For 
example , the amount of. handicapped funds spent by districts was averaged 
across each of the four classifications of service provision. Analyses ot 
variance were used to compare the average amount of funds spent by districts 
offering a particular type of supplemental service to "all" versus *'most^* 
versus "some" versus "none'* of their handicapped students* 

The lack of statistically significant results indicates that 
districts offering supplemental services, such as assessments or modified 
equipment, to all students are just as likely to report a large as a small 
expenditure of Perkins* handicapped funds. Similarly, districts otferir.i? 
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suppLemencal services to none of their handicapped students in vocational 
programs may have spent a Urge or small amount of Perkins' handicapped funds 
during the 1986-87 school year. The lack of a relationship between size o£ 
expenditure and proportion of students receiving supplemental services held up 
across districts and AVS, for services to handicapped, academically disadvan- 
taged, economically disadvantaged and LEP student*. 

5.5 Supplenental Services and School and District Size 

Among districts and AVS spending Perkins' handicapped or disadvan- 
taged funds, there are no statistically significant relationships between the 
provision of supplemental services and school or district size- In other 
words, small districts that reported spending handicapped funds during 1986-87 
were just as likely to offer each type of supplemental service to all handi- 
capped students as large districts. Similarly, large districts were as likely 
as small districts to offer supplemental services to none of their handicapped 
students. The lack of consistent differences based on size held up for 
districts and AVS across the four categories of special populations and for 
all supplemental services investigated. 

5.6 Sumnary and Conclusions 

In this section we summarize the survey results regarding supplemen- 
tal services to handicapped and disadvantaged students and highlight the key 
findings. Additional details can be found in the discussion and exhibits 
presented earlier in this chapter. 

• Approximately half of all distri-ts and AVS provided 
counseling and assesstnent services to all handicapped 
and disadvantaged students. 

These survey results suggest that the intent of Section 206 of the 
Perkins Act, to provide assessment and counseling to all hanaicapped and 
disadvantaged students, is not being implemented in all secondary vocational 
settings. During 1986-87, approximately 40-50Z of districts and AVS provided 
assessment, counseling and career development activities tn all disadvantaged 
students. A higher percentage (58-68Z) provided these supplemental services 
to all handicapped students. Another 201 of respondents provided ^sses'sment 
and couifseling services to "most" handicapped and disadvantaged %r.udents, 
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leaving 20-30Z of districts and AVS that offered these services co "some" or 
"none" of their handicapped and disadvantaged students. 

There are few statistically significant differences between AVS and 
school districts in the likelihood of providing assessment and counseling 
services. Even though most AVS are not full-day schools, these supplemental 
services seem to be as prevalent as in school districts. 

• Other types of suppLenental services, such as oodified 
curriculusi or renedisi basic skills instruction, were 
generally not offered to all handicapped and disadvan- 
taged students. 

Less than lOZ of districts and less than 20Z of AVS provided a 
m.^dified curriculum to all academically disadvantaged students or LEP 
students. Approximately one third of districts and AVS adapted the vocational 
curriculum for handicapped students. However, it impossible to determine 
how many students need these services in order -accessfully complete a 
vocational prugram. Unlike assessment, counseling and career development 
activities, which would benefit all students, modified curriculum and remeai- 
ation may not be necessary for all handicapped or disadvantaged students. 

• Area vocational schools were isore likely than districts 
to provide other types of supplemental services, such as 
stipends or paid effployment for economically disadvan- 
taged students or inodified curriculum to academically 
disadvantaged students* 

While few AVS or districts provided financial compensation to all 
economically disadvantaged students, approximately half of the AVS gave ac 
least some economically disadvantaged students a stipend or subsidized 
employment, compared with approximately 30t of districts. In addition, 70% of 
AVS and 45Z of districts ottered paid employment to at least some students 
through a school-coordinated program. Similarly, more than 852 of AVS modi- 
fied the vocational curriculum for at least some academically disadvantaged 
students, compared with only 602 of districts. 

• School districts receiving Perkins* handicapped funds 
vere oiore likely to provide high-cost supplemental 
services such us modified facilities and equipment for 
handicapped students than were districts without these 
federal funds « 
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Approximately 72Z of districts reporting Perkins' handicapped 
expenditures during 1986-87 indicated that they provided adapted or s'.mplified 
equipment for at least some handicapped students, compared with 5 77. of 
districts not spep'ling these funds. 

• Although the number of AVS that did not spend 
handicapped or disadvantaged funds vtas smalL, these 
institutions were Less liicely to provic'e assessment and 
counseling services than AVS with these funds. 

Approximately 70Z of AVS spending handicapped funds provided 
assessment, counseling and career development activities to all handicapped 
students, as compared with 30-40Z of AVS without these funds. Similarly, 
approximately 65Z of AVS spending disadvantaged funds provided assessment and 
counseling services to all academically disadvantaged students, as compared 
with 20-301 of institutions without these federal dollars. 

• The size of the district or AVS was not related to the 
likelihood of providing supplemental services to a 
greater proportion of students. 

Small districts spending Perkins' funding were just as likely as 
large districts to provide supplemental services to all handicapped and 
disadvantaged students. Similarly, there was an equal likelihood that Ur:-e 
and small districts provided supplemental services to few handicapped and 
disadvantaged students. 
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6.0 CHANGES IN STUDENT ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 1982-83 TO 
1986-87 

6.1 lotroduction 

In addition to investigating the effects of tha Perkins' Act, a 
secondary goal of the National Assessment of Vocation&l Education and this 
scudy is to explore the status of and changes in vocational education over the 
last five years. To obtain national data on changes in vocational enrollments 
during that time period, we included a series of questions on both surveys 
about vocational enrollment patterns in general as well as in snecil:ic program 
areas. In this chapter, we describe the enrollment shif ^ ir vocational 
programs in school districts, secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions. 
In addition, we describe the changes in the proportion of handicapped and 
disadvantaged students in vocational programs. For all ques-icna, respondents 
were aslced ;:o focus on changes between the 1982-83 and 1986-87 school years. 

During the five-year time period under investigation, a number of 
changes in American public education took place as part of the education 
reform movement. In reaction to reports critical of American education, such 
as A Nation at Risk , educators and legislators in a number of states took 
action to increase the rigor and accountability of public education* Wide- 
spread changes included increased course requirements and minimum corr.ecency 
testing for high school graduation* Many vocational educators have expressed 
concern that these reforms have had a negative iippact on vocational education. 
As students are required to take additional courses to graduate from high 
school, there is less time left for vocational education. 

Concern also has been raised about the changing population of 
students enrolled in vocational programs, with an increase in handicapped and 
disadvantaged students requiring additional support services. we begin this 
chapter by presenting information on enrollment changes among these special 
populations . 

6*2 Changes in Handicapped and Disadvantaged Enrollments 

Respondents were asked whether the number of handicapped and -disad- 
vantaged students in vocational education had changed over the past five years 
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(1982-83 through 1986-87) • The response options categorized change in propor- 
tional terms on a five-point scale: 

• large decrease (greater than 201) 

• moderate decrease (11-20Z) 

• no or minimal change (±10Z) 

• moderate increase (11-20Z} 

• large increase (sreater than 20Z) 

The data from school districts, secondary AVS and postsecondary 
institutions are si^mmarized in Exhibit 6*1. 

Handicapped Students 

The majority (63Z) of districts reported minimal changes (± 102) in 
handicapped enrollments over the past five years. In fact, lOZ indicated a 
moderate decrease (U-20Z) in the number of handicapped students enrolled in 
vocational education. The majority of postsecondary institutions (63Z) also 
reported minimal changes in handicapped enrollments. In contrast, nearly half 
of secondary area vocational schools (47Z) have seen moderate increases (11- 
20Z) in handicapped enrollments. 

There is no precise way of Itnowing from the survey data whether the 
increases in handicapped enrollments at AVS are connected to the decreases in 
school districts. In other words, are handicapped students increasingly more 
likely to attend an AVS for vocational prograns than to remain in the school 
district? While no causal links can be niade from these data, area vocational 
schools, by definition, accept students from a number of school districts. In 
this way, each AVS has a direct link to some number of school districts. 
Thus, if the number of handicapped students per se is not increasing, it is 
plausible to suggest that increases seen at AVS may be related to decrease? in 
school districts. 

Another question of interest is whether increases in handicapped 
enrollments reflect an overall increase in vocational enrollments. Exhibit 
6.2 presents the relationship between changes in vocational enrollments and 
changes in handicapped enrollments. ^ 
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Exhibit 6.1 



National E&tlMt*s of Changes in Handicapped and 
Oisadvantaiied Enrol laentt In Vocational Education 1982-63 to 1966-87 



Enrol Iment 
Changes 



Handicapped students 

Large decrease 
(> 201) 

Moderate decrease 
(n-20|) 

No or Mlntiial change 
(♦101) 

Moderate increase 
(H-20O 

Large increase 

(> 20f) 



Weighted n: 

i'l'elghted n: 



Percent of District/Institution 



School 
District 



0.3 

9.8 

63.3 

2). 7 

4.9 

8700 
669 



Secondary 
AVS 



0.7 

2.1 

39.4 

47.4 

10.4 

665 
238 



Postsecondary 
Insti tution 



0.9 
0.5 

63.2 

27.6 

7.7 

1381 
325 



Statistic of 
Group Differences 
(Measure of Association) 



I03.47"* 

(.21) 



Disadvantaged students 

Large decrease 
(> 201) 

Moderate decrease 
(11-201) 

No or minimal change 
<*10l) 

Moderate incredi>e 
( 1 1-201) 

Ldrge )ncreai>e 
(> 20<) 



Weighted n; 
Unweighted n. 



0.3 
1 1 .8 
55.6 
27.9 

4.4 

8674 
686 



2.4 
4.6 
32.4 

48,6 

12.0 

673 
236 



! .3 
I .2 
35.0 
48. 1 

14.4 

1380 
527 



135.03»"» 
(.24) 
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EMhiblt 6.2 



Reiation&hip BetwMn Vocational Enrol tMnt and 
Handlcappad EnroMMnt Patterns 



Total Vocational Enrol iMnt 



Type of District/ 
tnsti tut Ion 


Handicapped EnroM»ent 
Patterns 


1 Decrease 


1 No Change 


1 Increase 


Statistic of 
Group 01 f ferences 
(Measure ot Association) 


School district 


Moderate to large 
decreases (> MS) 


22.9 


5.8 


0.0 




(Meighted n « B676) 
(Unweighted n * 668) 


No or liinlMal change 
(i tOI) 


5M 


78.6 


55.7 


104.37»»'» 

(.29) 




Moderate to large 
increases (> 111) 


25.9 


15.4 


44.3 




Secondary area 
vocational school 


Moderate to large 
decreases {> Ml) 


6.3 


1.3 


0,0 




(Weighted n ^ 673) 
(Unweighted n « 236) 


No or Minimal 
change (♦ 101) 


35. t 


56.3 


27.9 


I8.I2«" 

(.2M 




Moderate to large 
increases (> 


56.7 


42.4 


U,\ 




Post secondary 
institution 


Moderate to large 
decreases (> Ml) 


2.4 


2.3 


0.0 




(Weighted n - 1376) 
(Unweighted n - 324) 


No or minimal 
change (i 10|) 


65.2 


80.8 


46.5 


33.49«»»* 

(.23) 




Moderate to large 
increases ( > Ml) 


i?.5 


16.9 


53.5 
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p<.OOI 



As the significant chi-square values indicate, there is a moderately 
strong relationship between the enrollment pattern of handicapped students and 
overall vocational enrollments. In other words, where there were decreases in 
overall vocational enrollments, there also tended to be decreases in handi- 
capped student enrollments. However, in some cases, districts or institutions 
with a decrease or no change in overall enrollments reported an increase in 
handicapped enrollments* This was particularly true at secondary AVS, where 
59Z of the schools that reported an overall decrease in vocational enrollment 
also reported an increase in handicapped enrollments* In school districts and 
pot tsecondary institutions, approximately 30Z of respondents reported a 
decrease in overall vocational enrollments and an increase in handicapped 
enrollments* 

Disadvantaged Students 

More than half of ail school districts reported no or minimal change 
in the number of disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational education 
(Exhibit 6*l)* Approximately one third have seen an increase of more than 
lOZ* As with handicapped students, approximately lOZ of districts have seen 
moderate decreases over the last five years in the number of disadvantaged 
students in vocational education* 

In contrast, the majority of secondary AVS and post secondary 
institutions reported an increase in the number of disadvantaged students in 
vocational education over the ^ast five years. Approximately 48Z indicateJ 
moderate increases, while 12-14X r^isponded that disadvantaged enrollments have 
increased more than 20Z. 

As shown in Exhibit 6.3, there arc moderate correlat ions between 
disadvantaged enrollment patterns and overall vocational enrollments. In 
particular, 83Z of AVS and 82Z of postsecondary institutions reporting an 
increase in vocational enrollments also reported an increase in the number of 
disadvantaged students in vocational education » However , more than hal f of 
the AVS and postsecondary institutions with declining vocational enrollments 
reported an increase in the number of disadvantaged students. 

In school districts, the pattern was slightly different. A smaller 
proportion of school districts with an increase in vocational enrollments also 
reported an upswing in disadvantaged student enrollments (57Z), with 42'^ of 
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EKhlbit 6«3 



PdlatlCMiship BetMMn Vocational Enrol ImdI and 
DIsadvantagad .Enrolliiant Patterns 



Typa of District/ 
Inst i tut ion 



Disadvantaged EnroMaiant 
Patterns 



Total vocational Enrol iMnt 



I Decrease t No Change t Increase 



Statistic of 
Group 01 f ferences 
(Measure of Association) 



School district 



Moderate to large 
decreases (> IIS) 



28.6 



5.6 



1.5 



(Weighted n » 8674) 
(Unweighted n - 6d6) 



f4o or alniAal change 
it 101) 



40.8 



76/7 



42.0 



158 J0»«« 
(.35) 



Moderate to large 
Increases (> HI) 



50,6 



17.7 



57.3 



00 



Secondary area 
voce t tonal school 



Moderate to large 
decreases (> HI) 



14,2 



1.9 



2.4 



(Weighted n * 673) 
(Unweighted n > 236) 



^k> or Minima I 
change (♦ )0t) 



53.5 



53.4 



14.7 



54.94«»* 

(.28) 



Moderate to large 
increases (> HI) 



52,4 



44.7 



82.9 



Postsecondary 
i nst I tot ion 



Moderate to large 
decreases (> HJ) 



2.4 



1.9 



3.1 



(Weighted n ^ )375) 
(Unweighted n = 525) 



No or in 1 0 ima I 
change (♦ 10>) 



36. 1 



56. 



14.7 



45.04«*» 

( .26) 



223 



p<.OOJ 
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Moder dt f' to ( orge 
incredseb (> 111) 



61 .5 



39,8 



82,3 
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districts i^;dicacing that overall vocational enrollments had gone up while 
disadvantaged enrollments held steady. 

6.3 Changes in Total Vocational Enrollments 

Percentage Change in Enrollment 

Exhibit 6. A presents the proportional change in total vocational 
enrollments since 1982-83 across the three types of vocational providers. 
There are two general findings that emerge. First, enrollment in vocational 
education at school districts was more likely to have held stable over the 
last five years than at secondary AVS or postsecondary institutions. Among 
districtSi 40Z reported enrollment shifts of less than iOZ. In contrast, only 
26Z of AVS and 301 of postsecondary institutions reported no or minimal 
change « 

The second finding of note is that approximately 30Z of school 
districts > secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions have seen decreases of 
11-20Z in vocational enrollments. These results suggest that while the number 
of handicapped and disadvantaged students is holding steady or increasing in 
vocational educationi overall vocational enrollments are more likely to have 
declined- This is particularly the case at AVS and postsecondary institu- 
tions, where fewer than 7Z reported a decline in handicapped or disadvantaged 
enrollments. 

Changes in Vocational Enrollments Relative to Overall Enrollment Changes 

Exhibit 6,5 displays the average change in overall district or 
institution enrollments for each category of change in vocational enrollmencs. 
In all three vocational settings, the pattern of vocational enrollments 
mirrors overall enrollments between 1982-83 and 1986-87. For example, 
postsecondary institutions with moderate to large decreases in vocational 
enrollments averaged overall enrollment declines of ^Zi those with increases 
in vocational enrollments also had an upswing in overall enrollmencs, 
averaging 17Z. In school districts, the average enrol Imenc changes were less 
extreme, but the direction of vocational enrollments still matched that of 
overall enrollments. 
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Exhibit 6*4 



Ndtional EstlaatM Changas In Ovarall 
Vocational EnrollMnts 1982-83 to 1966-87 



Vocational 
Enrol Inent 
Cha^gas 



Percant of District/Institution 



School 
Districts 



Secondary 
AVS 



Post secondary 
Institution 



Statistic of 
Group OlMerances 
(Measure of Association) 



Large decrease 
(> 201) 



5.3 



7.7 



7.5 



41 .74»»» 

(•13) 



Moderate decrease 
<n-20|) 



28.9 



31.2 



26.4 



Ho or mtninal change 



40.4 



26,3 



30,4 



Moderate inc ease 
(n-20{) 



22.5 



26.3 



24.7 



Large increase 
(> 20J) 



3.0 



8.5 



1 1 .0 



Weighted n: 
Unweighted n: 



8729 
694 



682 
238 



1417 
338 
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Rtlatiooship b«tw©«n Total District/Institution 
Enrol iMnt Changes and Vocational Enrol lentnt Patterns 



Type of District/ 
Institution 


Vocational Enrol Iment 
Patterns 


Average 
Enrol Iment 
Change in 

D i str i ct/ 1 nst i tut i on 


F Statistic 

of Group 
Oi Herences 


School 
district 


Moderate to large 
decreases (> Hi) 


-51 




(Weighted n » 8219) 
(Uni#eighted n « 632) 


Mo or minimal 
change (^101) 

Moderate to large 
increases (> 111) 


-n 




Secondary area 
vocational school 


Moderate 'O large 
decreases (> nS) 






(Weighted n « 530) 
(Unweighted n « 189) 


No or m'\r\\ma\ 
change (^lOI) 

Moderate to I arge 
i ncreases (> ' 






Post cecondary 
institution 


Moderate to i arge 
decreases (> HI) 


-4J 




(Weighted n »n97) 
(Un#**; .^ted n » 288) 


t4Q or minimal 
change (^^01) 







Moderate to large ♦•^71 
i ncreases (> MS) 



p <*001 
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Secondary AVS that indicated moderate to Large increases in 
vocational enrollments averaged overall enrollment increases of 32Z between 
1982-86, while AVS with decreases in vocational enrollments saw overall 
declines of 12Z* Of course, we would expect a strong relationship between 
these two variables since "overall" enrollment at AVS is the same as 
vocational enrollment. 

These results indicate that, on average, vocational enrollments 
reflect general enrollment patterns at secondary and postsecondary institu- 
tions, and that where vocational enrollments have decreased, overall student 
enrollments also have gone down* 

Reasons for Enrollment Changes at Postsecondary Institutions 

Respondents indicating moderate or large change in overall voca- 
tional enrollments were aiked to rate how strongly a number of factors related 
to these changes* Exhibit 6#6 presents the factors relating to increases in 
enrollment; Exhibit 6.7 presents the factors relating to enrollment 
declines* 

The three factors were rated by a majority of postsecondary 
institutions as either strongly or somewhat related to an increase in 
vocational enrollments: an increase in student interest, overall increase in 
institution enrollments and increase in recruitment. There also seemed to be 
a consensus that changes in state or institutional policies towards vocational 
education were not strongly related to student enrollment patterns* 
Respondents were split on the relevance to enrollment increases of factors 
such as local economic growth, increase in unemployment, increase in 
employment and training funds, and increase in available student a:d, with c 
similar percentage of respondents indicating these factors were not rei.4Ccd as 
were related to enrollment increases. 

Among institutions with declines in vocational enrollments, more 
than half cited decreases in the number of students coming directly from high 
school and overall decreases in institution enrollments as strongly related to 
these declines (Exhibit 6.7). A majority of institutions indicated that 
decline in student interest and an increase in unemployment were not related 
to downward shifts in vocational enrollments. Respondents were split on 
whether local economic growth or a decrease \n available student aid J^ere 
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Exhfbit 6.6 



Reasons K«Ut«d to Increasts In Ovarall 
Vocational Enrol Inants at Postsacondary institutions 



Raason Rafatad 
to Incraasa 

in Vocational 
Enrol Imant 



Parcant of Institutions* 



Strongly 
Ralatad 



Soaiawhat 
Ra I dtad 



Not 
Ra) ated 



Incraasa in studant 
intarast in vocational 
aducation 

Ovaral I incraasa in 

institution arrollfliants 

Incraasad racruitmant 
activi ttas 

Incraasa in unaaiploymant 

incraas# in anployMnt 

and training funds 

Local aconoMic growth 

I ncraasa i n ava i I ab I a 
studant financial aid 

Changa in stata policy 
towards vocational 
aducation 

Changa i n i nst i rut i ona I 
policy towards vocational 
educat i -^n 



47.0 

38.8 

36.5 

28.9 
27.8 

25.4 

20.0 

9.7 
9.5 



48.8 

36.8 

57.8 

34.9 
42.9 

44,3 
46,7 

23.0 
30J 



4.2 

24.4 

5.6 

36.2 
29.3 

30.2 
33.2 

67.3 

60.4 



^Waighted n * 462; unwaighted n * 110 



Exhibit 6.7 

Reasons R*lat#d to D#cr«a$«s in Overall 
Vocational Enrollments at Poa» secondary I nsti tu*^lons 



Reason Related 
to Decrease 

In Vocational 
Enrol Ifnent 



Strong I y 
Related 



r^ercent of Institutions 



Somewhat 
Re I ated 



f4ot 
Pel ated 



Decrease in number of 
students coning directly 
froie high school 

Overall decrease in 
institution enrollments 

Local economic growth 

Decrease 1 n ava i I ab i e 
student aid 

Dec I ine in student 
interest in vocational 
education 

Increase in unemployment 

Change in state policy 
towards vocational 
education 

Change in institutional 
pel icy towards 
vccat i ona ) educat i on 



54,2 

50.1 

32.5 
21.3 

20.4 

15*8 
2,2 

2.2 



36 J 

19.5 

45.5 
35,0 

22.3 

29.4 
13.5 

4.3 



9.7 

30.4 

22.0 
43.6 

57.4 

54.8 
84.3 

93.5 



^Weighted n « 392; unweighted n « 75 
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related Co decreases in vocational enrollmencs* 
cionaL policies seemed to have little relationship 
at the postsecondary level • 



Again, state and institu* 
to vocational enrollments 



Reasons for Secondary Vocational Enrollment Declines 

Exhibit 6»8 displays the factors related to vocational enrollment 
declines in school districts and secondary AVS* Only those respondents with 
enrollment declines of IIZ or more raced these faccors. Thus* ail percentages 
refer to the subset of respondents with enrollmenc declines that chose a 
particular factor. 



in vocational enrollmencs concern high school graduation requirements. Nearly 
70Z of respondents from AVS and nearly half of chose from school districts 
felt that enrollment declines were strongly related to increases in core 
course requirements for graduation; 40-502 of respondents cited increases in 
other graduation requirements as negatively affecting vocational enrollments. 
These results support the general concern that as graduation requirements 
become more stringent « vocational education becomes a less viable option for 
students. These increased graduation requirements appear to be more strongly 
felt by AVS than by school districts. 

Using information about graduation requirements obtained from the 
survey^ we explored ^he relationship between actual changes in graduation 
requirements since 1V82 and perceived effects on vocational enrollmencs in 
school districts. This analysis, presented in Exhibit 6.9, suggests that 
districts with increases in graduation requirements in mach^ science and 
social studies were more likely to indicate chat increases in core course 
requirements were strongly related to enrollment declines than were districts 
that decreased or did not change graduation requirements. In other worris, the 
ratings of increased graduation requirements as a factor affecting enrollment 
declines seem to be consistent with actual changes in core course require- 
ments. 



graduation requirements was strongest for increases in the number of mach and 
science courses required for graduation. For example, 58Z of districts wich 
increased science requiremencs felc that increased graduation requirements 



Two of the reasons given most often as strongly related to decreases 



The relationship between ratings of perceived impact and actual 
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EMhibIt 6.8 

RoasoAS RelAtttd to Oacraases in (h^trail VocatioAal Enrollaants in 
Schckol Districts afi<l Secondary Araa Vocational Schools (AVS) 



Strongly Related Soaia^hat Relaf d 



Not Related 



00 



Reasons Related to i>ecraase 
In Vocational Enrollment 
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Increase in core course 
requirements for graduation 

Increase in other graduation 
requirements 

Overall decrease in 
distric*^ enrollments 

Reduced support or guidance 
from district administration 

Decline in student interest 
in vocational education 

Academic diploma/certificate 
in addition to standard diploma 

Less parental support for 
vocational education 

Minimum competency test 
for graduation 

Shortened school day 
Declining job placement rate 



I Districts* I AVS*> f Districts I AVS S Districts i AVS 



46.4 67.7 



40.8 53.3 



37.7 46.3 



2.5 20.0 



8.0 



7.5 



5.6 



» . I 



6.4 



'Weighted n - 2793; unweighted n - 287 
'weighted n 21]; unweighted n ^ 126 



2.2 



10.2 



6.3 



7.4 



9.5 



0.5 



37.1 22.4 



35.8 31.8 



30.7 39.6 



15.9 ;9.i 



44.1 49.1 



9.7 J5.6 



39.8 53.6 



14.5 30.9 



3.2 8.2 



24.1 23.7 



16.5 9.^ 



24.1 14.9 



31.6 14.2 



81.5 61.0 



44.5 48.7 



82.2 74.2 



52.7 40.1 



79.9 6!. 7 



95.7 82.3 



69.6 75.8 



Statistic of 
Group Differences 
(Measure of Association) 



1 1 .n»« 

(.20) 

4,73 
(.13) 

9.52»» 
(.18) 

27.80«" 
(.31) 

6.28» 
(.15) 

2.64 

(.10) 

4.76 

(.13) 

11 .55»» 

(.20) 

16.31»" 

(.24) 

4.99 
(.13) 
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Extilblt 6.9 



Actual Changes In District Graduatlofi RequirdMOts In Relation 
to Citing This as a Raason for Daclinas In Vocational Enrol laents 



Subject Area 



Relation:>hip Cited 
Between Graduation 
Requirement and Dec lines 



Actual Changes in 
Graduation RequiremntG 
1982-83 to 1966-87 



t Decrease or 
No Change 



I Increase 



Statistic of Group Differences 
(Measure of Association) 



Engl ish 



Strongly related 
Somewhat related 
Mot related 

Weighted n: 
Unweighted n; 



39.3 
39,0 
21,7 

2077 
184 



56.1 
40,7 

3.2 

293 
44 



4,63 

< J6) 



Math 



Strongiy related 
Samewhat related 
Hot related 

Weighted n: 
Unweighted n: 



25.6 
50.0 
24.4 

1077 
64 



54.5 
30,2 
15.3 

1293 
144 



14.91"« 
(.29) 



Science 



Strongly related 
Soieewhat related 
Not related 

Weighted n: 
Uitweighted n : 



29.5 
45.5 

25.2 

1383 
125 



56.3 
30.4 

M.3 

987 
103 



15.32«*» 

(•30) 



Social studies 



p<.0l 
p<.<30l 



Strongly related 
Somewhat rel ated 
Not related 

Weighted n: 
Unweicjhied n: 



33.9 
38.0 
26. 1 

i30l 
148 



50.5 
40.6 
6.9 

1069 
60 



n.07»» 

(.25) 
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w€re strongly related to decreases in vocational enrollments. Another 30Z of 
districts with increases in science requirements felt this was somewhat 
related to decreases in vocational enrollments* Of districts with increases 
in math requirement s ^ 55Z rated increased graduation requirements as strongly 
related^ and 301 rated them as somewhat related to vocational enrollment 
declines • 

Approximately half of the districts with increases in the number of 
social studies courses required for graduation felt that increased graduation 
requireAents were strongly related to vocational enro.lment declines, and 41Z 
indicated they were somewhat related. 

Few districts increased English requirements for graduation. Of 
this groupt 56Z felt these changes were strongly related to vocational 
enrollment declines. However, 39Z of districts without increases also rated 
increased graduation requirements as strongly related to enrollment declines. 
Baaed on these estimates, it does not appear that changes in the number of 
English courses required for g..aduation have negatively affected vocational 
enrollments. 

While course requirements for graduation seem to be related to 
decreases in vocational enrollments, other changes brought on by the academic 
reform movement were cited less frequently by school districts as strongly 
related to declines in enrollment. However, AVS seem more strongly affected 
than school districts. For example, as Exhibit 6.8 shows, 20Z of school 
districts indicated that minimum competency tests were related to enrollment 
declines. In contrast, 38Z of AVS felt that the tests had some relationship 
to vocational enrollments. Few districts (41) felt that a shortened school 
day had any relationship to enrollment shifts, while 18Z of AVS -'elt chat this 
was a factor. Both of these differences are statistically significant. 

Forty percent of AVS with enrollment declines attributed these 
decreases to reduced support or guidance from district adminlstrat ion, with 
2GZ seeing a strong connection. In contrast t only 3Z of respondents from 
school districts felt that this was strongly related , and 16Z felt it was 
somewhat related. Since AVS are dependent on students coming to the area 
school from a sending district, the impact of support and guidance at the 
district level may be more important and more noticeable than at school 
districts where stuoencs themselves may be more aware of opcions in vocational 
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education* However, 472 of districts and 60X of AVS indicated that less 
parentaL support for vocational education was related to vocational enrollment 
decl ines « 

6«4 Enrollmenc Gianges in VocacionaL Programs 

Survey respondents were asked to categorize overall enrollment 
patterns in seven vocational programs as having increased, decreased or 
remained unchanged since the 1982-83 academic year. A fourth response option 
was that the program had not been offered in the last five years. The 
results, summarised in Exhibit 6.10, are for those districts and institutions 
chat offer courses in a particular program area; respondents that did not 
offer a particular progra> were excluded from the analysis. 

Among school districts, enrollments in all program areas have 
remained relatively static over the past five years. In each program area, 
40-50Z of respondents indicated no change in student enrollments. For 
example, enrollments in business and office as well as technical programs 
remained unchanged in approximately 41-45Z of districts. Student enrollments 
in health programs did not change between 1982*83 and 1986-87 in 582 of 
districts. In agriculture, home economics/consumer and hcmemaking, and trades 
and industry, enrollments remained unchanged in 41*472 of districts, but 
decreased in 34-^362 r : districts. 

At AVS, enrollments in technical and market ing/dist'-ibut ion programs 
remained unchanged in 46-492 of schools. More than half (552) of AVS offering 
vocational agriculture have seen a decrease in student enrollments since 
1982. Enrollments in home economics have remained unchanged in 422 of AVS, 
but decreased in 332 of the schools offering these courses. Similarly, 
enrollment in trades and industry programs have remained unchanged in 352 of 
AVS, decreased in 362 and increased in 302 of AVS. Enrollments in business 
and office programs have decreased in nearly one third of AVS and increased in 
452 of schools offering these programs. 

In 472 of postsecondary institutions, as in secondary AVS » enroll- 
ments in vocational agriculture have decreased* Similarly, enrollment in 
trades and industry programs have decreased at 412 of postsecondary institu* 
cions. Enrollments in home economics programs have remained unchanged in 532 
of institutions, increased in 2^M and decreased in 242 of postsecondary 
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Exhibit 6J0 



NatioAdl EstiMtas of Enroi iaent Changes In Vocattooal Programs In School 
Districts^ Sacondary Area Vocational Schools (AVS) anil Postsecoodary Institutions 



Parcant of District/Institution 



Vocational Program 



Enrollnant Change 
1962-83 to 1986-87 



School 
Districts 



Sacondary 
AVS 



Postsacondary 
Institutions 



Statistic of 
Gfocp Differences 
(Measure of Association) 



Agr icul tura 



Increase 
Decrease 
No Change 



24.4 
33,8 
41.7 



6.7 
55,? 
38. 1 



27 J 
47.1 

25,8 



33^29»»» 
(.16) 



Malghtad n: 5998 
Unneighted n: 463 



^75 
1t5 



424 

99 



Business and 
of f ice 



I ncrease 
Decrease 
No Change 



29.2 
30.1 
40.7 



44.8 

32.1 
23.0 



55,5 
21.3 
23.2 



54.09**« 

(.17) 



O 



Health 



Increase 
Decrease 
No Change 



Weighted n: 
UnMelghtad n : 



6667 
639 

21.2 
20.9 
57.9 



633 
218 

29.5 
31,8 
38.7 



859 

209 

46,0 
29.3 
24.7 



53,64«'»« 
(.21) 



Weighted n; 2912 
Un«Meighted n; 331 



590 
2 3 



849 

197 



HcMne economics/ 
consumer and 
homemak i ng 



increase 
Oecreasj 
No Change 



19.3 
33.6 
47.1 



24.8 
33J 
42. 1 



23.0 
24 J 

•53,0 



5.50 
(.06) 



239 



Meighted n; 6080 
Unweighted n; 663 



127 
165 



561 

\0\ 



2hj 



Market ing/ 
distr ibut ion 




I ncrease 
OecredSfe 
No Change 



Weighted r>; 



25.7 
25,3 
49.0 

3093 



27,7 
23.6 
48,7 

438 



31 

34.3 



658 



9.66» 

(JO) 



Exhibit 6.10 
(continued) 



Percent of District/Institution 



Vocational Progran 



Enrol leent Change 
1982-83 to 1986-87 



School 
Districts 



Secondary 
AVS 



Post secondary 
Inst i tut ions 



X'^ Statistic of 
Group Dl f ferences 
(Measure of Association) 



Technical 



Increase 
Decrease 
No Change 



29.9 
25.3 
44.9 



31.4 
22.6 
46.0 



48.3 

30.9 
20.8 



33.37"« 
(.17) 



Weighted n: 2896 
Unweighted n: 349 



473 

153 



796 
200 



Trades and 
Industry 



Increase 
Decrease 
No Change 



22.9 
35.8 
41.4 



50.2 
36.3 
33.5 



39.0 
40.9 

20.2 



27.I4»«» 

(.13) 



Weighted n: 4760 
Unweighted n: 518 



665 
239 



750 
181 



• p <.05 
p < .01 
p <.00l 
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vocational providers. Increases in postsecondary vocational enrollments 
tended to be in business and office (55Z of institutions), healtn and 
technical programs (48Z), 

6,5 Suimiary and Concluiiiona 

This section highlights the changes in student enrollments in voca- 
tional education from 1982-83 to 1986-87^ 

• Th€ enrollMnt of h«odicapp€d students in vocational 
education has increased in nearly 60Z of secondary AVSt 
while it tresuined unchanged in the majoricy of school 
districtf and postsecondary institutions. 

Forty-seven percent of AVS reported that the number of handicapped 
students increased by ll-20t» while lOZ of AVS reported increases of greater 
than 20Z. In contrast, only 27Z of school districts reported increases of any 
magnitude, and HZ reported decreases in the number of handicapped students 
enrolled in vocational education. 

The enrollment of handicapped students generally reflects total 
vocatior^al enrollment patterns. However, some districts or institutions with 
a decrease or nw change in overall vocational enrollments reported an increase 
in handicapped enrollments. This was particularly true at AVS, where 59Z of 
schools reporting a decrease in overall vocational enrollments reported an 
increase in handicapped enrollment* 

• The majority of AVS and postsecondary institutions 
reported an increase of aore than lOZ in the number of 
disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational education. 

School districts were less likely to have seen increases in the 
number of disadvantaged students in vocational education. More than half of 
all districts reported no or minimal change, while lOZ reported decreases in 
disadvantaged enrollments. 

Sixty-one percent of AVS and 63Z of postsecondary institutions 
reported increases in disadvantaged enrollments in vocational education. 
Moreover, 52Z of AVS and 621 of postsecondary institutions with declining 
enrollments overall reported an increase in the number of disadvantaged 
studencs enrolled in vocational education. Jf- 
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• MemrLy 40Z of AVS And 34Z of poscaecoodary inscitucions 
reported decreases in overall vocational enrolliDenCs of 
vore than 10Z« In contrast » 40Z of school districts 
reported no or ninima enrollsient shifts* 

Taken together, these resuUs suggest that vocacionaL enroUments in 
school districts have generally been more stable than at AVS or postsecondary 
institutions. In addition, while overall vocational enrollments have tended 
to decline at AVS and postseconda-ry institutions, handicapped and disadvan- 
taged enrollments have increased- This pattern may be due to increased 
numbers of handrc^i^-ped and disadvantaged students taking vocational 
educational and/or an inv:reascd effort by AVS and postsecondary institutions 
to recruit students from these special populations in the face of overall 
declining enrollments. 

• Postsecondary institutions vith increases in vocational 
enrollment vere most likely to attribute this upswing to 
increased student interest in vocational education or to 
increased recruitment of students. 

• Postsecondary institutions with enrollment declines were 
most likely to cite decreases in the number of students 
coming directl/ from high school and overall decreases 
in institution enrollments as factors in these declines. 

• Secondary AVS and school districts were irost likely to 
cite increased graduation requirements as factors 
related to declines in vocational enrollments. 

Nearly 701 of AVS and half of districts with enrollment declines 
felt that these decreases were strongly related to increases in core couise 
requirements for graduation. In particular, school districts citing increased 
graduation requirements as a factor in vocational enrollments were likely co 
have experienced increases in the numb-ar of math or science courses required 
for graduation. Graduation requirements in English and social studies seemed 
less related to vocational enrollment declines. 

• Student enrol Intents in vocational programs were most 
likely to have decreased in agriculture; borne econoaics/ 
consumer and bomemakiag; and trades and industry 
programs • 

Among AVS offering vocational agriculture, 55% reported that student 
enrollment had declined sir-re 1982-83. Among postsecondary institutions, 47% 
reported declines in agriculture programs, while 291 of districts reported 
declines in this program area. 
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In home economics or consumer and homemalcing programs, approximately 
33X of secondary providers and 24Z of postsecondary institutions reported that 
student enrollment had decreased over the last five years. For trades and 
industry programs, 36Z of secondary and 41X of postsecondary providers 
reported enrollment declines. 
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7.0 CHANCES IN VOCATIONAL COURSES 1982-83 TO 1986-87 

7*1 Introduction 

In this chapter we describe the changes that have taken place in 
vocational course offerings over the past five years. Survey items focused on 
three iiau€8 of interest to this study: (1) reductions or expansions in 
course offerings in specific vocational program areas; (2) reasons for these 
changes; and (3) changes in course content, supplemental servicpG and other 
program activities. 

7.2 Changes in Vocational Offerings 

Survey respondents were asked to indicate what increases or 
decreases have occurred in the number of vocational course offerings over the 
past five years, from 1982-83 through 1986-87. Programs were considered 
reduced or expanded if there was more than a lOZ increase or decrease in the 
number of teaching personnel or in the number of sections or classes offered. 
Other response options included "no change" and "program not offered". 

The results are presented in Exhibit 7.1; the percentages reflect 
the types of changes in districts, AVS and postsecondary institutions offering 
each category of vocational program. Respondents not offering a particular 
program were excluded from the analysis. 

School Districts 

Across program areas, more than half of all school districts 
reported no change in course offerings over the past five years. For example, 
approximately 59Z of districts indicated that course offerings in agriculture, 
home economics/consumer and homemaking, technical, and trades and industry had 
not changed over the past five years. In health and marKCCing/distributive 
education programs, more than 70Z of districts reportad no change in the 
number of teaching personnel or courses offered. 

Secondary Area Vocational Schools 

At more than half of secondary AVS, programs in agriculture, health, 
home economics/consumer and homemaking, and marketing and distribution have 
remained unchanged over the last five years. Although course offerings in 
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Exhibit 7.1 

National Est f mates of Changes in VocatJonal 
Course Offerings 1982-83 to 1986-87 









P«rc«nt of 


01 str i cts/ 1 nst i tut i ons 


Statistic 
of Group 
Oi Herences 


Area 


Change in 
Course Offerings Oi 


School 
istricts 


Secondary 

AVS 


Posts«condary 

Institutions 


(Measure of 
Assoc i at ion) 


Agriculture 


Expanded 
Reduced 
No change 




20.3 
21 .3 
58.4 


16.9 
26.9 
56.2 


26.0 
30.9 
43.1 


10.02* 
( .10) 


Business and 
office 


Expanded 
Reduced 
No change 


Weighted n: 
Unweighted n: 


4104 
376 

32.4 
17.1 
50.5 


350 
145 

44.5 
13 6 
42.0 


538 
142 

49.2 
8.8 
42.0 


22.58»«* 

{ .12) 






Weighted n: 

1 i _ _ t _m» ^ ^ ^ A 

Unwe 1 9nrsa n : 


5166 
540 


528 

186 


1092 
286 




Health 


Expanded 
Re Juced 
No Change 




16.8 

1 1 .4 
n .8 


25.1 
20 4 
54.4 


35.5 
14.5 
50.0 


27.72»«« 

( .15) 






Weighted n: 
U'lweighted n: 


247i 
302 


474 
178 


1079 
270 




Home economics/ 
consumer and 
hoAiemak i ng 


Expanded 
Reduced 
No change 




16.9 
24.7 
58.3 


24,7 
21 .2 
54.1 


17.8 
26.0 
56.2 


<4 . 1 O 

( .06) 


Marketing and 
distribution 


Expanded 
Reduced 
No Change 


Weighted n: 
Unweighted n: 


5885 
55! 

I ' .3 
M.7 
74.0 


385 
'47 

19.4 
17. - 
63.6 


508 
141 

25.0 

14,4 
60.7 


12.40* 
( .1 n 






Weighted 
Unwe i ghted r< 


2454 

568 


388 

138 


808 
239 





con f I nued 



2i7 

196 



Exhibit 7,1 
(continued) 



Statistic 
of Group 









Percent of 


Oistricts/I 


Institutions 


Oi fferences 


Progran 


Chang* 


i n 


School 


Secondary 


Postsecondary 


(Measure oi 


Ar»a 


Course Offerings 


Districts 


AVS 


1 nst i tut ions 


Assoc i at ion) 


Technical 


Expanded 




27.6 


35.1 


49.7 


19. 98*** 




Reduced 




M.O 


<2.8 


15.2 


( .12) 




^M> change 




58.4 


52.1 


35.1 








Weighted n: 


2382 


424 


1028 








Unweighted 


n: 327 


143 


275 




Trades and 














industry 


Expanded 




14.8 


30.8 


28.4 


19.9S**» 




Reduced 




26.2 


21 .8 


23.0 


(.12) 




No change 




59.0 


47.5 


48.6 








Weighted n-. 


3701 


581 


955 








Unweighted 


n: 452 


206 


250 





• p < .05 

0 < .001 



technical programs did not change in 52Z of AVS, 35X of AVS did report 
expanding courses in this program area. Similarly, courses in trades and 
industry were expanded in 31Z of aVS and remained unchanged in 48t of AVS. 

Business and office is the program area in which the largest 

proportion of AVS (45X) reported expanding course offerings. However, a 

similar proportion of AVS (42Z) reported that this program area had not 

changed in the last five years. 

Postsecondary Institutions 

In postsecondary institutions, the course offerings most likely to 
have remained unchanged over the last five years include: health (50Z), home 
economics /consumer and homeraaking (56Z), and marlteting and distribution (61Z). 
In contrast, cou^^es in business and office as well as technical programs were 
expanded by approximately 49Z of postsecondary institutions. Programs in 
agriculture were reduced in 31Z of institutions, expanded in 26Z and remained 
unchanged in 43Z of postsecondary providers. 

Courses Most Likely to Have Changed 

These results suggest that there is no definitive pattern at AVS or 
postsecondary institutions of program areas expanded over the Last five 
years. While some institutions have expanded course offerings in a parcicular 
area, an almost equal proportion reported no changes or reductions. 

For example, vocational course offerings in agriculture were recuced 
in 27Z of secondary AVS and 312 of postsecondary institutions. However, 26Z 
of postsecondary institutions reported expanding course offerings in this 
area. Trades and industry is another program area where a similar propo cion 
of postsecondary institutions indicated reduction (23Z) as expansion (28Zr. A 
similar pattern is seen for trades and industry programs at AVS, since 3LZ 
reported expansion and 22Z reported reduction. Nevertheless, AVS and 
postsecondary institutions were more likely to have expanded program, in 
trades and industry than were school districts, where only 15Z expanded course 
offerings in this area. 

Across Che three types of providers, course offerings in cechntcal 
training and business/office education were most likely to have increased over 
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the past five years. More than 40Z of AVS and -»ostsecondary institutions and 
32Z of districts exp^.nded business and office programs . Technical programs 
have expanded in 28-35X of secondary LEAs and in half cf post secondary insci* 
tutions offering this program^ In addition, 36Z of post .econdary institutions 
and 25X of AVS reported increases in health courses, a significantly higher 
proportion than the percentage of districts (17Z) reporting expanding course 
offerings in this vocational area. 

7.3 ReaaoQS Cor Expanding Vocatioaal Programs 

Exhibits 7.2, 7.3 and 7.* present the reasons cited by districts, 
secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions for expanding ^rocational course 
offerings. In each vocational area, the percentages shown reflect the most 
important reasons cited by the respondents who expanded course offerings in 
that particular program. Since a small percentage of respondents expanded 
programs, the sample sizes associated with these percentages tend to be small • 

School Districts 

Across program arei.s, greater student interest was the most common 
reason indicated for expanding vocational programs in school districts 
(Exhibit 7.2). This was cited as a factor by 82Z of districts expanding 
agriculture programs and 83Z of districts expanding technical programs. 
Greater student interest also was cited as a reason for program expansion in 
more than 70Z of districts increasing course offerings in business and office, 
marketing and distribution, and trades and industry. 

Overall increases in vocational enrollments was a reason cited by 
approximately 20-35Z of districts expanding vocational programs. For example, 
38Z of districts expanding course offerings in health and 34Z of districts 
expanding trades and industry programs indicated that this expansion was 
related to overall increases in vocational enrollments. In 26Z of districts 
expanding courses in business and office or marketing and distribution, 
increases in vocational enrollments was selected as an important reason for 
this expansion. 

Increased funding was a factor in expanding course offerings in 
particular program areas. Additional local funding was an important reason in 
20*3OZ of districts expanding all vocational programs except health* In 
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Exhibit 7.2 

Reasons for Expanding Vocational Course Offerings 
in School Districts 



Percant of Districts by Program Area 



Most Inportant Reasons 
for Progra« Expansion 



Agr i c . 



Cusin«ss i ConsuMr & Marketing A Trades & 

Office Hcxseaiak i ng Distribution H«aith Tech. industry 



Greater st-jdent 
interest in pro^ra* 



81.9 



76.5 



61 .7 



78.4 



50.3 83.0 74.4 



A<lditionai federal 
(unds: Perkins Act 



12.3 



16.7 



14.5 



15.0 



5.9 22.7 16.7 



Additional federal 
funds: ether sources 



5.2 



8.5 



5.5 



0.0 



0.8 5.3 



1 1 .2 



Additional state 
funding 



8.2 



20.4 



15.5 



9.7 



5.1 15.5 



8.0 



Additional local 
funding 



29.4 



24.8 



22.1 



20.6 



10.8 21.6 28.7 



Oes > re to meet i ncreased 

I abor narKe'^ demand 



10.7 



47.5 



9.7 



52.9 



31.3 58.0 64.4 



^4e• st5-e or 

district pol icy 



1 1 .0 



20.5 



25.8 



7.5 



42.2 20.8 



12.6 



Overai I i ncrecse i n 
vocational enrol im«nts 



27.9 



Program no longer offered 

at another institution 0.9 



26.4 



0.5 



17.5 



0.8 



26.3 



0.5 



38.4 27.7 



0.0 0.0 



33.8 



2.0 



Request by employers 

or PiC (JTPA) 



2.5 



7.0 



2.7 



9.1 



6.5 3.2 



10.2 



Weighted n: 
unweighted n: 



1062 
58 



i950 
198 



1240 

) 1 1 



312 
61 



537 847 
71 82 



V76 
79 
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hetLch programs, local funding was ciced by only HZ of districts expanding 
course offerings* Additional state funding was selected by 15-20Z of 
districts as a reason for expandin^? course offerings in business and office, 
consumer and horoemaking, and technical programs. Additional federal funds 
from the Perkins Act was a reason selected by 23Z of districts expanding 
technical programs and 17Z of districts expanding business and office or 
trades and industry programs* 

Desire to meet increased labor market demands was an important 
reason for expanding programs in marketing and distribut ion ( 53Z of 
districts) > technical (58Z), and trades and inc*ustry (64Z). A new state or 
district policy was cited as a reason for expansion by 42Z of districts that 
increased course offerings in health. 

Secondary Area Vocational Schools 

At area vocational schools, greater student interest and desire to 
meet increased labor market demands were the key reasons for program expansion 
(Exhibit 7.3). A majority of AVS selected these two reasons in all program 
areas except agriculture. For example, among AVS expanding programs in 
marketing and distribution, 82Z cited greater student interest and lOOZ cited 
meeting labor market demands as important reasons for expansion. Expanding 
consumer and homemaking programs was more strongly related to student interest 
(90Z) than to labor market demands (51Z). However, in agriculture, 35Z of AVS 
expanding programs indicated student interest was a factor, 43Z cited labor 
market demands, and 36Z replied that programs in agriculture were expanded 
because they were no longer offered at other institutions. 

Requests by employers or Private Industry Councils spurred growth in 
programs in agriculture, business and office, health, and trades and industry 
in 29-33Z of AVS expanding these programs. 

Additional funding from the Perkins Act as well as from stale and 
local sources were factors in expanding consumer and homemaking educatiun a!> 
well as trades and industry programs. Among AVS expanding consumer and 
homemaking course offerings, AlZ selected increased Perkins' funding as an 
important reason, and 33Z selected increased state and local funding. Among 
AVS expanding courses in trades and industry, 27Z related this expansion to 
additional Perkins* funds, 36Z to increased state funds and 33Z to increased 
local funds. 
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Exhibit 7.3 

R*«sons for Expanding Vocationai Course Offerings 
in Soco^dary Area Vocational Schools 



PBrcenf of Schools oy Program Area 



Most Important Reasons 
for Prograa Expansion 



Agric. 



Business I Consumer & Marketing & Trades & 

Office Hoieewaking Distribution Health Tech. industry 



Greater student 
interest in program 



35.3 



77.3 



90.1 



82.1 



79,7 63.2 62.8 



Additional federal 
funds: Perkins Act 



3.2 



15.6 



40.3 



21 .9 



19.2 19.0 26.6 



Additional federal 
funds: other sources 



0.0 



6.5 



14.7 



7.9 



3.3 4.7 



1.6 



Additional state 
funding 



25.1 



18.2 



32.2 



7.9 



27.8 19.9 35.6 



■Additional local 
f dindi ng 



10.4 



16.5 



32.2 



8.8 



16.1 19.8 33.3 



Desire to nieet 

i flcreflseti i abor 
market iJefiiand 



43.2 



80.6 



50.7 



100. 0 



75.5 68.9 67.0 



New state or 
district pol icy 



0.0 



8.5 



23.2 



4.0 



7.4 8. 



10.4 



Overall increase 
in vocational 
enrol Iment 



7.2 



24.1 



39.0 



23.9 



10.7 14.6 



28.8 



Program no longer 
offered at another 

insti tut ion 



36. 1 



3.3 



2.6 



0.0 



8.4 2.8 



4.3 



Request by 
employers or 

PIC (JTPA) 



32.8 



31 .8 



19.2 



19.9 



28.7 12.6 28.7 



i«ftighted n: 
Unweighted n: 



34 

13 



232 
50 



85 

22 



63 
14 



1 16 
27 



37 
36 



166 
41 



2Gj 
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Postsecondary Institutions 

As with secondary LEAs ^ greater student interest was a key factor in 
expanding vocational programs at postsecondary institutions (Exhibit 7.4). 
More than 60Z of institutions expanding programs selected this as an important 
reason* 

Desire to meet increased labor market demands was another important 
reason for program expansion, particularly in business and office (77Z) , 
health (77Z), technical (8U) and trades and industry programs (73Z). in 
addition, more than half of the institutions increasing course offerings in 
health, home economics, technical, and trades and industry programs indicated 
thaC .-equests by employers were an important factor in program expansion. 

Increased federal funding from the Perkins Act was cited as an 
important reason for program expansion by 37Z of institutions increasing 
course offerings in trades and industry, 27Z of institutions expanding 
business and office courses, and 25Z of institutions expanding technical 
programs. In addition, increased state funding was an important reason for 
program expansion in 25Z of institutions expanding technical programs and 28Z 
of institutions expanding course offerings in trades and industry programs. 

7*4 Reasons for Reducing Vocational Programs 

Exhibits 7.5, 7.6, and 7.7 present the reasons cited by districts, 
secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions for reducing vocational course 
offerings. In each vocational area, the percentages shown reflect the most 
important reasons cited by the respondents who reduced course offerings in 
that particular program. Since only a subset of respondents reduced programs, 
in many cases the sample sizes are quite small. 

School Districts 

Decreased student interest and decreased vocational enrollments were 
the two reasons selected most often by districts reducing vocational course 
offerings (Exhibit 7.5). More than 60Z of districts reducing programs cited 
decreased student interest as an important factor in all program areas except 
technical programs and trades and ind-istry, where only of districts 

related decreases in course offerings to student interest. 
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Exhibit 7,4 



Reasons for Expanding Vocational Course Of far ings 
in Postsecondary Institutions 



Host Important Reasons 
for Progran Expansion 



Agric. 



Percent of Institutions by Program Area 



Business & 
Office 



Home Marketing A Trades A 

Health Ecorowics Distribution TecM. industry 



Greater student 
interest in program 



67.2 



76.2 



77.8 75.5 



81 .8 



74.3 61.6 



Additional federal 
funds: Perkins Act 



16.0 



27.3 



15.5 31.7 



12.7 



24.7 56.9 



Additional federal 
funds: other sources 



4.5 



12.3 



20.6 15.0 



3.5 



17.0 14.0 



Additional state 
funding 



8.0 



18.7 



8.3 19.2 



12.4 



25.0 28.': 



Additional local 
funding 



7.1 



9.7 16.5 



7.9 



12.9 



12. 



15.5 



Desire to meet increased 
labor market demand 



42.0 



77.? 



76.9 62.6 



65.2 



80.5 73.3 



Overall increase in 
vocational "nrol ime^ils 



18.4 



30.5 



22.6 35.6 



43.9 



23.7 27.3 



Program no longer 
offered at another 
institution 

Request by PiC (JTPA) 



0.9 
7.5 



0.8 



20.6 



1 .7 



0.0 



8.4 9.1 



2.5 



17.1 



4.3 
10.2 



5. ' 
18.8 



Introduction of 
customized training 



13.0 



33.4 



10.9 12.0 



14.5 



38 . 7 41.3 



Shi ft tc shorter 
programs 



0.9 



12.5 



1.7 9.7 



6.6 



8.8 12.2 



More flexible entry, exit 

jr scheduling policies 25.3 

Request by employers 32.8 

Weighted n: 133 

Unweighted n: 27 



31 .0 

41.7 

563 
162 



17.4 
51 .2 

403 

91 



46. 1 
61 .3 

84 

26 



20.2 

38.8 

190 
66 



24 .4 
56.8 

56a 

132 



24.3 

51.2 

287 
77 
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Exhibit 7.5 



Reasons for Reducing Vocational Course Offerings 
in School Districts 



Percent of Districts by Program Area 



Most Important Reasons 
for Prograe Reduction 



Agr ic. 



Business i Consumer i Marketing i Trades & 

Office Honefliaking Distribution Health Tech. industry 



Decreased student 
interest in program 



65.2 69.7 



63.5 



72.9 



60.6 45.9 48.6 



Decreased federal 

funds: Perkins Act 



10.2 



1 1 .6 



3.S 



4.5 



14.5 M.O 12.'. 



Decreased federal 
funds: other sources 



3.9 



7.8 



5.8 



0.5 



10.7 4.8 



5.0 



Decreased state 

f undi ng 



33.8 



13.4 



22.5 



9.1 



16.4 9.6 22.5 



Decreased local 
f undi ng 



16.5 



13.9 



13.0 



14.3 



12.5 17.2 23.-1 



Prograe siarted or 
expanded at another 
institution 



2.1 



5.5 



0.2 



6.4 



6.6 



7.3 



Loss of appropr i ate 
teachers without 
rep I acefflent 



8.4 



5.3 



6.4 



6.4 



2«.t '6.2 



4.7 



0 i f r i cu I ty p I ac i ng 
students in joOs for 
which they were trained 



9.3 



4.3 



3.2 



8.8 



11.4 



.8 12.5 



Students found course 
too d i f f i cu 1 1 



0.0 



7.9 



0.0 



0.0 



1.3 5.6 



1 .5 



Overall decrease in 
vocational enrol Intents 



26.1 



54.2 



45.0 



65. 



60.8 78.2 57.6 



UoMeighted n: 



93? 
124 



1067 
129 



1503 
166 



291 
54 



249 553 
40 69 



1 I 7- 
168 



256 

203 
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Decreases in vocational enrollments were most strongly related to 
reducing course offerings in technical programs (78Z of districts), marketing 
and distribution (65Z), health (612), trades and industry (58Z), and business 
and office (54Z). In districts reducing programs in agriculture and consumer 
and homemaking, fewer than half selected overall decreases in vocational 
enrollment as an important factor. 

The loss of appropriate teachers without replacements was cited by 
24Z of districts as an important reason for reducing programs in health, and 
to a lesser extent for technical (16Z) and trades and industry programs (152). 

One third of districts reducing course offerings in agriculture 
indicated that reduced state funding was an important factor. In addition, 
23% of districts reducing consumer and homemaking programs and 23Z of 
districts reducing trades and industry programs cited reduced state monies as 
an important reason. 

Secondary Area Vocational Schoo. s 

Decreased student interest is clearly an important reason for 
program reduction at AVS. As Exhibit 7.6 shows, 93Z of schools reducing 
course offerings in agriculture cited decreased student interest as an 
important factor. Eighty-tw < percent of AVS reducing trades and industry 
programs and 75Z of those reducing business and office courses indicated chat 
reduced student interest was an important reason. tn other program areas, 
more than half of AVS reducing course offerings indicated student interest was 
3 factor. 

Overall decreases in vocational enrollment? also was related to 
reducing programs at AVS in most program areas. Of AVS reducing agriculture 
programs, o8Z cited decreased vocational enrollment as an i.yportant factor. 
More than half of AVS reducing programs in trades and industry (63%), 
marketing and distribution (57Z), and consumer and homemaking (54Z) also 
indicated that declining vocational enrollment was an important reason. 

Among AVS reducing business and office course offerings, 3AZ of Che 
schools reported that these programs were reduced because a similar program 
was started or expanded at another institution. 
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Exhibit 7.6 



Reasons for Reducing Vocational Cours* Offerings 
in Sacondsry Apm Vocational Schools 



Most Important Reasons 
for Program Raduction 



Percant of Schools t)y Program Area 



Business & ConsuMr & Markating I 
Agric. Office Hoiiieiiiak i ng Distribution Health Tech. 



Trades & 

I ndustpy 



Decreased student 
interest in program 



93.4 



74.7 



57.3 



60.0 



68.0 70.8 82.3 



Decreased federal 

funds: Perkins Act 



3.4 



2.7 



7.1 



0.0 



l.t 4.3 



!0.3 



Decreased federal 
funds: other sources 



0.0 



1.3 



2.9 



0.0 



1.1 0.0 



3.2 



Decreased state 

funding 



3.4 



5.7 



10.2 



2.0 



5.6 16.6 13.4 



Decreased local 
funding 



7.1 



4.0 



20.1 



2.0 



12.2 14.9 13.0 



Program started or 
expanded at another 

insti tution 



0.0 



34.2 



0.0 



0.0 



2.3 9.4 



5.7 



Loss of appropriate 
teachers without 
repi acetnent 



4.1 



O.O 



10.8 



25.6 



0.0 



7.2 



Difficulty placing 
st'<Jents in jobs for 
which they were trained 



38.6 



0.0 



16.3 



23.2 



3.5 4.3 



26. 



Students found course 
too difficult 



0.0 



4.0 



0.0 



0,0 



5.9 18.4 



3.9 



Overall decrease in 
vocational enrol iments 



68.3 



43.0 



54.3 



57.3 



47.4 40.6 63.5 



weignrao n: 
Unweighted n: 



iOO 
60 



8^ 

43 



79 
38 



34 

22 



49 



28 



I 41 
31 



Difficulty placing students in jobs for which they were trained was 
an important reason in 392 of AVS for reducing programs in agriculture, 26Z 
decreasing course offerings in trades and industry programs, and 231 reducing 
programs in marketing and distribution. Loss of appropriate teachers without 
replacements also was cited by 26Z of AVS as a reason for reducing programs in 
marketing and distribution. 

Postsecondary Instin '^ tions 

Postsecondary institutions cited a variety of reasons for reducing 
vocational programs (Exhibit 7.7). Decreased student interest was selected by 
more than 80Z of respondents zs a factor in decreasing course offerings in all 
fields except business and office. In that. field, only 45Z of institutions 
cited student interest as a factor in reducing course offerings. Instead, 71Z 
of institutions reducing business and office programs indicated that overall 
decreases in vocational enrollments was the most important reason for program 
reduction. ■ Decreased vocational enrollments also related to reductions in 
technical programs (62X), marketing and distribution (56Z), and trades and 
industry programs (54Z). 

Difficulty placing students in jobs for which they were trained was 
a factor cited by more t-.an half of postsecondary respondents as related to 
reducing course offerings in agriculture (64Z), home economics (617.), 
marketing and distribution (54X), and technical programs (4jZ). In all fields 
except health and business and office, decreased labor market demand also was 
an important reason for decreasing course offerings. Decreased labor market 
demand was a particularly important factor in reducing programs in agricul- 
ture . 

7.5 Changes in Course Content, Supplemental Services and Other Program 

Activities 

Survey respondents were asked to indicate changes in other aspects 
of vocational programs such as course content and supplemental services. The 
response options included "added or expanded'*, "reduced or discontinued", "no 
change", and "not offered". However, few respondents indicated reductions in 
any categories, suggesting that the positive wording of rost activities and 
services may have encouraged socially desirable answers. Vhus, the percentage 
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Exhibit 7.7 

Reasons for Reducing Vocational Course Offerings 
in Postsecondary Institutions 



Parcant of institutions Qy Program Area 



Most Important Reasons 
for Program Expansion 



Agric. 



Business t Home Marketing S. Trades S, 

Office Health Economics Distribution Tech. industry 



Decreased student 
interest in program 



93.4 



44.8 



81.6 95.9 



81 .5 



86.0 92.6 



Oecraased federal 
funds: Perkins Act 



6.0 



0.0 



6.1 14.6 



0.0 



0.6 0.0 



Decreased federal 
funds: other sources 



0,7 



0.0 



8.1 14.6 



0.0 



0.6 



3.9 



Decreased state 

funding 



36.7 



11.4 16.9 



0.0 



35.4 25.2 



Decreased local 
funding 



21.6 



1.1 



7.6 7.8 



2.1 



7.9 4.9 



Competing program at 
another i n $t i tut I on 



4.7 



19.4 



14.3 33.7 



38.1 



53.7 7.2 



Loss of appropriate 
teachers aithout 
replacement 



7.8 



4.7 



4.8 1.8 



0.0 



14.3 



1 .5 



Oi f f icu I ty p t ac i ng 
students in jobs tor 
which they were ^rained 



63.7 



4.5 



8.0 60,9 



53.8 



52. 



44 . 7 



Students found course 
too d i f f i cu 1 1 



0.6 



1.0 



0.9 



0.0 



9.3 



3.7 



Overall decrease n 

vocational enrol Iments 



47.7 



70.9 20.6 45.3 



56.0 



62. 



53.9 



Decreased labor market 
detsand 



Weighted n: 
Unaeighted n-. 



159 
44 



109 

32 



155 
45 



138 
35 



121 
28 



167 
4 I 



242 

53 
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of respondents adding or expandiag activities might be inflated. For this 
reason, the interesting results are seen in the relative percentages among 
activities . 

Exhibit 7.8 displays the results for school districts. Responses to 
advances in technology were the most common changes in vocational program 
content, cited by 621 of districts. Supplemental services for handicapped or 
disadvantaged students have been added or expanded by A8Z of districts. In 
addition, A0-44X of districts have added or expanded remedial basic skills 
instruction, career exploration activities, assessments of interests and 
abilities in vocational education, and vocational guidance/counseling. 

F^iwer than 20Z of districts have initiaced integrated curriculum 
offerings with postsecondary institutions or started work experience programs 
over the past five >ears. However, ^.pproximately SOZ of districts reported 
that these two activities have remained unchanged, suggesting that they do 
exist in school districts. 

Exhibit 7.9 presents the changes in course content and supplemental 
services in AVS over the past five years. More than 60Z of AVS have added or 
expanded a number of activities, including: remedial basic skills instruction 
(70Z); responses to advances in technology (80Z); assessment of interests and 
abilities in vocational education (63Z); supplemental services for handicapped 
and disadvantaged students (73Z); and articulation agreements with pose- 
secondary institutions (68Z). In fact, few AVS reported that any of the 
services or activities listed had been reduced or was not offered. 

As Exhibit 7.10 indicates, the two activities added or expanded by 
the largest proportion of postsecondary institutions are remedial basic skills 
instruction (72Z) and responses to advances in technology (84Z). Supplemental 
services for handicapped and disadvantaged students as well as customized 
training for industry have been expanded or added by approximately 657. of 
postsecondary institutions, 

7,5 Suanary and Conclusions 

In this section we highlight the changes in vocational course 
offerings between 1982-83 and 1986-37. 

61 
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Exhibit 7.8 



SuppI 



Changes Ov«r th« Last Fiv* Y«ars in Cours* Content, 
ntal S«rvicas and Ot^ar Program Activities in School Districts 



Percent of Districts' 



Addad or Reduced or No Not 

Expanded Discontinued Change Offered 



General or transferable vocational 
sKiiis courses (e.g.. Principles 
of Technology) 



33.1 



1.4 



43.2 



22.3 



Speci f ic occupational skills 

training 38.3 

Remedial basic skills instruction 40.4 



5.6 

1.7 



49.7 
46.6 



6.5 
1 1.3 



Integrated math and science 
curriculum 

Work experience programs 
Career expiorat'on 



21.5 
18.5 
40.6 



0.5 
5.9 
1.9 



52.6 
51.7 
49.8 



25.4 
24.0 
7.7 



Responses to advances in 
technology 



62.1 



0.2 



26.5 



1 ' .2 



Assessment of interests and 

soiiities in vocational education 43.8 

Vocational guidance/counseling 43.5 

Supplemental services for handi* 

capped or disadvantaged students 48.3 

Activities to promote sex equity 32.8 



0.5 
2.5 

0.5 
0.3 



49.5 
46.9 

42. 1 
51 .8 



6.2 
7.1 

9. I 
15.0 



Articulation agreements with 
postsecondary institutions 



24.6 



0.0 



48.9 



26.5 



Integrated curriculum of <erings 

with postsecondary institutions 15.8 

Student leadership programs 29.3 

Job placement activities 24.5 



0.4 
1.6 
1.0 



50.2 
60.9 
59.5 



53.6 
8.3 

15.0 



Weignteo n»6436; unweighted r»*545 



262 

211 



Exnibit 7.9 



Changes Ov«r the Last Five Years in Course Content, 
Supplemental Services and Other Progra* Activities in Secondary Area Vocational Schools 



Added or 
expanded 



General or transferable vocational 
skills courses (e.g.. Principles 
o* Technology) 

Speci t ic occupational skills 
training 

Remedial basic sKills instruction 



47.4 

57.4 
70.4 



Percent of Schools* 



Reduced or 

Discontinued 



5.3 

7.9 
0.0 



No 
Change 



24.0 

34.2 
23.6 



^4ot 
Offered 



23.2 

0.5 
6.0 



Integrated math and science 
curricul um 

Work experience programs 
Career exploration 



48.9 
28.3 
38.5 



1.2 
6.3 
2.7 



28.3 
56.0 
'6.6 



21.2 
9.4 
12. 1 



Responses to advances in 

technology 79.7 

Assessment of interests and 

abilities n vocational education 62.6 

Vocational guidance/counseling 52.4 



0.2 

1.0 
1.7 



15.5 

34.9 
43.7 



i.6 
2.2 



Supplemental services for handi- 
capped or disadvantaged students 73.1 

Activities to promote sex equity 58.7 



1.5 
0.5 



25.4 
39.4 



0.0 
1 .4 



Articulation agreements -ith 
Dostsecondary institutions 



67.7 



0.0 



24.1 



8.2 



Integrated curriculum offerings 

with postsecondary institutions 4?. 5 

Student leadership programs 53.3 

Job placement activit-ws 52.1 



0.0 
2.0 
2.0 



40.6 

44.3 
43.8 



15.8 
0.4 

2. I 



^ Weighted n»550; unweighted n»192 
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Exhibit 7,!0 

Changes Over the Last Fiv« Years in Course Content, 
Suople«ental Services and Other Program Activities in Postsecondary Institutions 



Percent of institutions^ 



Added or 
Expanded 



Reduced or 

Discontinued 



r4o 
Change 



riot 
Offered 



General vocational courses 

So«Cif ic occupational sKilis 
traini ng 



23,3 



56.7 



Reiiedial basic skills instruction 72.4 



Custonized training for industry 65.1 

Contracting with other postsecondary 
institutions to provire vocational 
education jointly 18.2 

Competency-based curricula 52.7 

Responses to advances in tech." o logy 84.3 

Vocational guidance* cojnseling 

or assessment of student interests 58.5 

Supplemental services for handi- 
capped or disadvantaged students 62.3 

Activities to ^r^^te sex equity 58.0 

Articulation agreements with 

secondary schools 56.0 

Integrated curricuium offerings 

with secondary schools 24.8 

Upgrading of employment skills 

for out-of -school youth 29.3 

Business assistance programs 35.8 

Job placement activities 46.8 



9.2 

9J 
1,5 
1.2 

0,0 
0.2 
0.0 

1.8 

0.9 



0.6 



0.7 



1.5 



0.5 



49.9 

28,3 
25.3 

20,3 

37,2 
31.7 
10J 

33.0 

32.6 
36.6 

33J 

38.2 

43.0 

35 5 

49.6 



17.7 

5.9 
0.8 
13.4 

44.6 

15.4 
5.6 

6.8 

4.2 

5.4 

^0.3 

36.2 

?6.2 
23 ,2 
3.1 



Weighted n*979; unweighted n*235 



264 

213 



• lo general y the nunber of vocational courses offered in 
school districts has remained unchanged over the last 
fi"e jears. 

More than 70Z of districts reported no changes in the number of 
courses or teaching personnel in health as well as marketing and distribution 
programs. Approximately 58Z of districts reported that there were no changes 
in course offerings in agriculture, home economics/ consumei: and homemaking, 
technical, or trades and industry programs. 

• Courses offerings were most likely to have been expanded 
over the last five years in technical programs and 
business and office education, particularly at AVS and 
postsecondary institutions. 

pifty.fouj. percent of secondary AVS, 49Z of postsecondary institu- 
tions and 32Z of school districts reported expanding course offerings in 
business and office programs. In technical programs, 50Z of postsecondary 
institutions, 352 of secondary AVS and 282 of districts expanded course 
offerings over the last five years. 

• Courses in agriculture and trades and industry were most 
likely to have been reduced over the last five years, 
particularly at AVS and postsecondary institutions. 

Twenty-s 'en percent of secondary AVS, 312 of postsecondary insti- 
tutions and 212 of school districts reported reducing course offerings in 
agriculture programs. In trades and industry, 232 of postsecondary institu- 
tions, 222 of secondary AVS and 262 of districts reduced course offering^i over 
the last five years. 

• Where course offerings were expanded, greater student 
interest was one reason for this expansion cited by a 
majority of respondents across program areas. 

In school districts, more than 802 of districls expanding courses in 
agriculture and technical programs indicated that an important reason for this 
expansion was increased student interest. At secondary AVS, more than 802 of 
schools cited student interest as a key reason for expanding programs in 
consumer and homemaking and in marketing and distribution. At postsecondary 
institutions, more than 602 of institutions expanding programs indicated that 
increased student interest was an important factor in each of the seven voca- 
tional areas investigated. 
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• A desire CO meet increased labor ocarlcet demands was 
cited as an ioportanc reason for expanding progr^s in 
marketing and distribution, technical training , and 
trades and industry by each type of vocational provider » 

Among providers expanding course offerings in these program areas, 
50-65Z of school districts, 65-lOOZ of AVS^ and 65-802 of poscsecondary insti* 
tutions cited labor market demands as an important reason* In addition, at 
secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions, increased labor market demand 
also was related to expanding course offerings in health and business and 
office programs* 

• Additional federal funding from the Perkins Act was 
cited by approximately 20-30Z of respondents as related 
to expanding vocational course offerings in specific 
program areas* 

Twenty-three percent of school districts indicate^ chat an increase 
in these federal funds was an important factor in expanding technical 
programs. At secondary AVS, 4IZ of schools expanding consumer and homemaking 
programs selected increased Perkins' funds as an important factor. Of post- 
secondary institution expanding programs, 37Z cited Perkins' funds as a roason 
for expanding course offerings in trades and industry programs, 32Z in nome 
economics and 271 in business and office programs. 

• Decreased student interest and declining vocational 
enrollments were the two reasons cited mosc often as 
related to reducing vocational course offerings. 

Decreased enrollment and decreased student interest were cited by 
more than half of secondary AVS reducing each type of vocational program. In 
school districts, declining enrollments seemed to affect technical course 
offerings more than other areas; decreased student interest was most often 
cited as a reason for reducing courses in marketing and distribution 
programs. In postsecondary institutions, declining enrollment was cited most 
often as related to course reductions in business and office programs and 
techuical programs; decreased student interest was consistently selected by 
more than 80t of institutions as relating to reductions in all program areas 
exce-^t business and office, 

« Responses to advances in technology was the most 
frequent type of change ir course content reported by 
districts, AVS, and postsecondary institutions. 
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Sixty-two percent of school districts, 80Z of AVS and 8AZ of post- 
secondary institutions indicated that they have upgraded vocational course 
offerings in response to advances in technology. 

• Remedial basic skills instruction and supplemental 
services for handicapped or disadvantaged students have 
been added or expanded over the last five years by a 
large proportion of oroviders, particularly AVS and 
pout secondary inatiCuti as. 

More than 70X of secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions have 
added or expanded remedial basic sk.ills instruction over the last five 
years. In contrast, only 402 ot school districts have added or expanded this 
type of remedial instruction. However, 47Z of districts indicated that this 
supplemental service had remained unchanged over the last five years, 
suggesting that remedial basic skills instruction was already in place in many 
districts . 

Similarly, 73X of AVS -nd 62Z of postsecondary institutions have 
added or expanded supplemental services for handicapped or disadvantaged 
students, compared with 48X of districts that have added or -xpanded these 
supplemental services. In 42Z of districts, these supplemental service lave 
reruained unchanged over the past five years. 
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8*0 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT (JTPA) 

8«1 Introduction 

The Perkins' legislation encouraged the cooperation between programs 
run under the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and vocational programs in 
secondary and post secondary settings. To explore the extent to which 
districts and institutions received and used JTPA funds, a series o£ questions 
about JTPA funds were included on the secondary and post secondary surveys. In 
this chapter, we present these findings. 

8.2 Proportion of Districts and Institutions Receiving JTPA Fu ids 

Based on the survey results, an estimated 25Z of districts received 
JTPA funds in 1986-87. Among districts awarded these funds, 64Z reported that 
these monies were used in activities related to vocational education. In 
contrastt 65Z of secondary AVS and 60% of postsecondary institutions received 
JTPA funds in 1986-87^ and more than 922 of each type of provider indicated 
that these funds were used for vocational education* 

Exhibit 8.1 shows the percentage of districts, secondary AVS and 
postseconda y institutions receiving funds in each category of JTPA monies. 
Only districts and institutions that received JTPA funds in at least one 
category are included in the exhibit. In this way, we can look at the 
relative participation rates of school districts, AVS and postsecondary 
institutions • 

' The majority of school districts receiving JTPA funds were awarded 

Title IIB monies for Summer Youth. Sixty-two percent of districts received 
funds in this category, while fever than 402 of districts received funds in 
any of the other funding categories. Tiule IIA Block Grants were the second 
most common type of jTPA money awarded to school districts, with 35Z of 
districts receiving funds in this category. Twenty-three percent of districts 
received 8Z coordination money, and less than 2X of districts received Title 
^ III funds £o^ aislocated workers. Approximately 201 of districts indicated 

that they received • tner JTPA funds during 1986-87. 

■ Forty-two ^ et"^^ of the secondary AVS receiving JTPA money in 1986- 

87 were awarded Title IIA Block Grants, 36Z received Title IIB funds for 
sumrrer youth, and 33Z received the 8Z coordination monies. In addition, 13% 
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Relative Participation Rates Among Districts, Secondary Area Vocational Schools (AVS), 
and Postsecondary institutions Receiving Funds fro* the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 



Category of JTPA Funds 



I Receiving Funds^ 



Districts** 



AVS^ 



Postsecondary 



Statistic of Group Differences 
(Measure of Association) 



CO 



Title IIA (Block Grant) 



Title I IB (Sumner Youth) 



Title III (Dislocated Workers) 



6S Coordination Grants 



Other JTPA Funds 



35.3 
61 .6 
2.9 
23.3 
20,7 



42J 
35.8 
13.0 
32.6 
28.3 



31*8 
36,1 

50.5 
32.0 



3.2/ 



(.09) 



20.76«»» ( .23) 



42,2e»»« (.33) 



2K51»»« (.23) 



4.11 



(.10) 



'includes only those receiving funds in at least one category 
-^Weighted n ^ 1441; unweighted n = 209 



^Weighted 



389; unweigMed r. ^ 135 



Weighted n * 706; unweighted n = 197 



•»* p < .001 
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of AVS were awarded Title III funds for dislocaced workers and 2SZ received 
other JTPA funds* 

Half of the postsecondary institutions receiving JTPA funds were 
awarded 8Z coordination grants. Title IIA Block Grant monies were awarded to 
32X of postsecondary institutions, Title IIB funds for summer youth were 
received by 36Z of the institutions, and Title III funds for dislocated 
workers went to 331 of postsecondary institutions receiving JTPA funds. 

Comparing the participation across types of providers, we see that 
school districts were more likely than AVS or postsecondary institutions to 
have received Title IIB money for summer youth programs. In contrast, a 
larger proportion of postsecondary institutions received 8Z coo'^dinat ion funds 
than either school districts or secondary AVS. Postsecondary institutions 
also were more likely to receive Title III monies for dislocated workers than 
either of the secondary providers e However, block grants were awarded to 
districts, secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions in roughly the same 
I roportions. 

8.3 Amount of JTPA Funds Received by Category in 1986-87 

Exhibit 8.2 summarizes the size of the awards in the individual 
categories of JTPA funds. Again, these estimates are based only on those 
respondents that received JTPA funds in at least one category. 

School Districts 

School districts received an average of $40,150 in Title IIA funds, 

with a maximum of $2.8 million. While these block grants totaled $57.9 

mi) 'ion, half of all districts received no monev in this JTPA category. 

The average award to districts of Title IIB funds for summer youth 
was $47,150. The maximum award was $4.5 million, although half of the 
districts received $2,500 or less. Title IIB awards to school districts 
totaled $68 million in 1986-87. 

Title III awards for dislocated workers averaged only $1,333, with a 
maximum of $369, 643* In 1986-87, these awards to school districts totaled 
$1*9 million, with half of all districts receiving no funds. 
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EMhIbit 8.2 



Natioial Estiaates of Funds Received free the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
In 1906-87 by School Districts, Secondary Area Vocational School (AVS) 

and Postsecondary Institutions 



F Statistic of 

Type of District/ Standard Differences Between 

Category of JTPA Funds Institution Mean Deviation Median Range Total Group Means 



Title MA (Block Grant) School district^ S40J50 

Secondary AVS^ S24,n3 

Post seconder y^ S99 , 44 1 

Title I IB (SuoMier Youth) School district S47J90 

M Secondary AVS S3I.462 

Postsecondary 132,877 

Title 111 (Dislocated Uorke) School district SI, 333 

Secondary AVS 18 J 32 

Postsecondary T31 ,756 

81 C>X)rdindt ion School district SI0,6I2 

Secondary AVS St 1 ,91 1 

Po&tsecondary 135,027 

Other JTPA School district JIO,77l 

Secondary AVS SI9,397 

Postsecondary $23,003 



SI60,50I 


0 


0-2, f 26 ,071 


157,865,012 


1.74 


148.874 


0 


0-3'- S, 000 


19,381,944 




«544.07l 


0 


0-6,905,812 


170,186,527 




S2I6.M5 


12,500 


0-4.500.000 


S67 ,952,764 


0.33 


SI03.425 




0-1,000,000 


$2,241,134 




$154,411 


0 


0-1.499,399 


$2.^,204.647 




SIS, 423 


0 


0-369,643 


$1 .921,624 


9.57»» 


132.239 


0 


0-377,000 


$3,164,008 




189,239 


0 


0-1,126,349 


$22,413,704 




136,236 


0 


0-550,000 


$15,293,626 


a.06»« 


423,767 


0 


0-223,235 


$4,634,139 




S82,173 


u ,?00 


0-699,562 


$24,722,55 




4,795 


0 


0-1 ,150.000 


115,523,829 


1 


146,373 


0 


0-430,000 


$36,968,019 




J69,284 


0 


0-788,501 


$16,256,044 





^Weighted n = 1441; unweighted n = 209 <j 7 

^ ' ^Weighted n = 389: unweighted n ^ 135 
^Weighted n = 706; unweighted n = 197 



O »" p < .01 
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The average award of JTPA 8Z coordination funds was $10,612, with a 
median of zero and a maximum of $550,000. Awards in this funding category 
totaled $15.3 million to s:hool districts during 1986-87. 

Secondary AVS 

Secondary AVS received an average of $2A,113 in Title IIA funds, 
with a maximum of $355,000. While these block, grants to AVS totaled $9.4 
million, half of all AVS received no money in this category of JTPA funds. 

The average award to AVS of Title IIB funds for summer youth was 
$31,462. The mAximura award was $1 million, although again half of the AVS 
received no funds in this category. Title IIB awards to secondary AVS totaled 
$2.2 million in 1986-87. 

Title III awards for dislocated workers averaged only $8,132, with a 
median value of zero and a maximum of $377,000. In 1986-87, these awards to 
secondary AVS totaled $3.2 million. 

The average award of JPTA 82 coordination funds was $11,311, with a 
maxlanun of $223,235. Awards in this funding category totaled $4.6 million 
during 1986-87, although half of all institutions received no funds in this 
category. 

Postsecondary Institutions 

Postsecondary institutions received an average of $99,441 in Tide 
IIA funds, with a range to $6.9 million. While these block grants totaled 
$70.2 million, half of ?ll institutions received no money in this cptegory of 
JTPA funds. 

The average award to institutions of Tirle IIB funds for summer 
youth was $32,877. The maximum award was $1.5 million, although again half of 
the institutions received no funds in this category. Title IIB awards to 
postsecondary institutions totaled $23.2 million in 1986-87. 

Title III awards to postsecondary institutions for dislocated 
workers averaged $31,756. This mean value ia significantly higher than Che 
average award to either school districts or secondary AVS. The maximum award 
to postsecondary institutions in this category was $1.1 million. In 1986-87, 
these awards to postsecondary institutions toraled $22.4 million, although 
half, of all institutions received no funds in this category. 
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The average award of JTPA 82 coordination funds to postsecondary 
in-tituti .IS was $35,027, with :he median at $1,700 and the (naximum just under 
$700,000. This average is significantly larger than the average awarded to 
either type of secondary provider. Awards to postsecondary institutions in 
this funding category totaled $24.7 million during 1986-87. 

8.4 Total Amount of JTPA Funds Received in 1986-87 

Exhibit 8.3 shows the total amount of JTPA funds received by 
districts, secondary AVS and postsecondary ins itutions during 1986-87. These 
figures represent the sum of awards in the individual categories displayed in 
Exhibit 8.2. 

School districts received an average of approximately $110,000 in 
total JTPA funds. The range of JTPA funds was from $1,000 to $5.5 million, 
although half of all districts received less than $20,000. An estimated total 
ot S158.6 million was awarded to school districts in 1986-87. 

Secondary AVS, on average, received approximately $95,000 in total 
JTPA funds during 1986-87, with a range from $800 to just over $1 million and 
a median value of $A4,15A. Awards totaled just under $37 million. 

Postsecondary Institutions received an average of $806,242 in total 
JTPA funds during 1986-87, with a median of $58,528 and a range from $1,700 to 
just under $10 million. Awards to postsecondary institutions totaled $156.8 
mill ion. 

The average total JTPA awards to districts, AVS and postsecondary 
institutions are not statistically different. However, the medians suggest 
that the majority of school districts received the smallest amount of JTPA 
funds and postsecondary institutions the largest ($20,000 versus $58,528). 

In order to consider the total JTPA awards '.n the context of student 
enrollments, the total JTPA award wa5 divided by the 19S6 student enrollment 
in districts, secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions. These figures are 
summarized in Exhibit 8.4. 

On average, school dis .icts received just under $60 per student and 
secondary AVS received approximately $98 per student in total JTPA funds. In 
contrast, postsecondary institutions received an average of approximately $285 
per student. Since the standard deviations of these means are so Urge, the 
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Eichlbit a. 3 

Natfcnal EstiMtes of Total Funds Received irom the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 
by Districts, Secondary AVS and Postsecondary Institutions 



Total JTPA Funds itoceived 



• 


Type of District/ 
Inst i tution 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Median 


Range 


Total 


F Statistic of 
Differences Betwt^en 
Group Means 




School district* 


sno,oi6 


1355,659 


120,000 


11,000-5,458,062 


$156,557,056 


2.24 




Secondary AVS^ 


S95,0M 


JI39,234 


144 J54 


J800-i ,030,000 


$36,968,019 






Post secondary 
institution*' 


1222 JOS 


S606,242 


156,526 


$1,700-19,767,124 


$156,763,276 





^Weighted n ^ 1441; untveighted n « 209 
^Weighted n ^ 389; unweighted n - 135 
^^Weighted n = 706; unweighted n = 197 
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Eichlbit 8.4 



national Estiaates of Total Aaiounts of Funds Racalved froa the 

Job Training Partn#rsftl|i Act (JTPA) par Student Enrolled In 
School Districts, Secondary AVS and f^stsecondary Institutions 



Total JTPA Per Student 



Type of District/Institution 


Mean 


Standard 
Oevf at Ion 


Median 


F Statistic of Difference 
Between Group Means 


School district^ 






S24.65 


1.05 


Secondary AVS** 


198. Ot 


S146.49 


156.86 




Postsecondary inst 1 tut lon^ 


S284,99 


12,029.81 


171,45 





^Weighted n ^ 1348; unweighted n > 190 
*^Wclgh7ed n « 323; unweighted n » 112 
^^Weighted n = 622; unweighted n = 179 
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mean values chat would appear to be quite discrepant are not statistically 
different* However, again, the median values suggest that posusecondary 
institutions received more JTPA funds than secondary providers, even taking 
size into account* The median per student value for postsecondary institu- 
tions was $71.45, compared -^ith a median of $24»85 for school districts and a 
median of $36.86 for AVS, 

8«5 Relationship Between JTPA Funds and Perkins' Funds 

Exhibit 8.5 shows the proportion of districts and institutions that 
received Perkins' and/or JT?A funds in 1986-87. A small percentage of school 
districts (17Z) received funds from both Perkins' and JTPA. We would expect 
this figure to be small, knowing that only about 252 of school districts 
received JTPA funds at all. Indeed, a larger proportion of districts (44Z) 
received Perkins' funds and not JTPA funds. Only 2Z of districts received 
JTPA funds without also receiving Perkins' monies, and 37Z of districts did 
not receive funds from either source. 

In contrast with school districts, most secondary AVS (61Z) received 
funds from both Perkins/ and JTPA. Twenty-nine percent of AVS reported 
Perkins* expenditures without receiving JTPA funds. Only 7Z of AVS did not 
receive federal money from either source. 

Among postsecondary institutions offering vocacional programs, ^9"i 
received Perkins' and JTPA money; 32Z received Perkins' funds but not JTPA. 
Thirteen percent of institut ons received neither Perkins* nor JTPA monies. 

To consider the size ot JTPA grants in relation to Perkins' funding, 
we )mputed the ratio of total JTPA to total Perkins* funds reported by 
districts, secondary AVS and postsecondary institutions. The results, 
presented in Exhibit 8.6, include only those respondents who received funds 
from both sources. 

For districts receiving both Perkins' and JTPA fundu, uu average, 
the JTPA awards were more than three and a half times larger than the alloca^ 
tion from Perkins. In fact, in 61Z of districts, JTPA funds exceeded Perkins' 
funds . 

Among secondary AVS, Perkins* and JTPA funds were, on average, about 
equal. However, only 34Z of AVS reported more funds from JTPA than fr-rm 
Perkins . 



Exhibit 8.5 



Mational Escimaces of School Districcs, 
Secoadary Area Voc«tional Schools (AVS) and 
Poatsecoadary InstituCioaa Receiving Pertclns' Fvinds 
and Funds from the Job Training Part ne*" ship Act (JTPA) 



Type of Funds Received Districts* AVS** Postsecondary*^ 



Both Perkins and JTPA 
Perkins, no JTPA 
JTPA, no Perkins 
Neither Perkins nor JTPA 



^Weighted n « 7286; unweighted n 606 
''Weighted n « 599; unweighted n 212 
'^Weighted n * 1239; unweighted n « 285 



16.7 61.4 49.2 

44.0 28.9 31.6 

2.4 2.5 6.7 

36.9 7.2 12.5 
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Exhibit 8,6 

Raiatlonship BefMeen Total JTPA Funds and ^ >t«l Parldns* Funds During 1966-67 
In Districts, Socondary AVS «nd ^vstsacofiddry institutions 



Ratio of JTPA to Perkins' Funds* 



Type of District/ 
Inst 1 tut ion 



Standard 
Devi at ion 



Median 



f Statistic of 
Ditferencas Betmaen 
Group Means 



% Respondents Total 
JTPA Funds Greater 
than Total Perkins' Funds 



School district' 



Secondary AVS 



Postsecondary inst i tut Ion 



\ .09 



3.08 



6.43 



I .95 



13.28 



I .32 



0.53 



0.57 



2.43 



61X 
34f 
341 



^Includes only thos 
^Weighted n ^ 1214; 
*^We»ghted n = 368; 
^Weighted n ^ 610; 



with funds received from JTPA and Perkins In 1986-87 
unweighted n - 197 
unweighted n ^ 129 
unweighted n - 184 
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AC the postseccndary level, JTPA funds were, on average, three times 
Urger than Perkins* funds. However, there were wide variations in this ratio 
among postseccndary institutions. The median ratio was 0.57, indicating that 
for ac lease half of all institutions, Perkins' allocations exceeded JTPA. 
Indeed, in only 34Z of institutions did JTPA monies exceed Perkins' funds. 

8.6 Coordinated Activities at Postsecondary Institutions 

Postsecondary institutions were asked a series of questions about 
classes and activities for JTPA recipients. These results indicate that an 
estimated 41Z of postsecondary institutions hold separate classes for JTPA 
recipients. However, the majority of institutions have a number of linkages 
between JTPA programs and vocational programs. 

As Exhibit 8.7 illustrates, in 825; of postsecondary institutions, 
JTPA recipients are taught by vocational faculty and in 852 of institutions 
JTPA clients are placed in regular vocational programs. The majority of 
institutions (87Z) assess the vocational skills and interests of JTPA 
recipients. In addition, more than 70Z of postsecondary institutions offer 
career counseling and guidance, remedial course work, and job placement 
services to JTPA recipients. A smaller percentage (61Z) offer sequenced 
coursework leading to eligibility for vocational education certificates or 
degrees . 

8.7 Acceptance of Performance-Based Contracts 

Secondary and postsecondary respondents were asked if they accepted 
funds that required recipients to meet performance objectives. Results 
indicate that 59Z of postsecondary institutions and 60Z or secondary AVS 
accept these perf ormarce-based contracts. In contrast, only 41Z of school 
districts accept these funds. 

Exhibit 8.8 presents the reasons why districts and institutions do 
not accept performance-based contracts. The most common response was that the 
size of the award was not worth the risk if performance standards were not 
met. This response was selected by 33Z of districts and secondary AVS and 49Z 
of postsecondary institutions. In addition, 26Z of districts and 28Z of AVS 
indicated that they did not accept these awards because thev were not 
consulted about rhe testing of performance standards; this was less of an 
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Exhibit 8.7 



Activities at Postsecoodary laatitutioDS Run 
Cooperatively Between Vocatiooal Education and 
Programs of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 



Activitiv. lun Percent of 

Cooperatively Institutions^ 



JTPA recipients taught by 

vocational education faculty 82.2 
Joint classes of JTPA recipients 

and vocational education students 7 A. 2 

Sequenced coursework for JTPA 
recipients leading to eligibility 
for vocational education 

cert i f icaces / degrees 61,4 
Placement of JTPA clients in 

regular programs 85.1 

Remedial course work 79 •9 

Job placement 71.4 
Career counseling and 

guidance 77,7 
Assessment of vocational 

skills and interests 87*0 



^Weighted n ^ 801; unweighted n * 220 



Exhibit 8.8 

Reasons Why Perfomance-Based Funding is Not AccepCed 
by School Districts , Secondary Area Vocational 
Schools (AVS) and Postsecondary Institution? 



Reasons for Not Accepting 
Performance-Based Funding 



Districts 



X 

AVS 



Poscsec. 



Institutional policy 

Not consulted about testing 
of performance standards 

Performance standards are 
unrealistic 

Magnitude of award not worth 
the risk if performance 
standards not met 



Weighted n: 
Unweighted n: 



13.4 
25.8 

6.6 

33.1 



3550 
237 



12.8 
27.7 

21.0 

32.7 



249 
66 



26.2 
12.4 

18.2 

48.7 



507 
102 
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issue for postsecondary institutions* More than a quarter of post secondary 
institutions indicated that institutional policy prevents them from accepting 
performance-based contracts, an issue cited by less than 151 of secondary 
providers • 

8.8 Sumnary and Conclusions 

In this section we summarize the survey results about funds from the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 

• Only 25Z of school districts received JTPA funds in 
1986-87 y compared with 6SZ of secondary AVS and 60Z of 
potcsecondary institutions* 

More than 90% of secondary AVS and postsecondary inst itut ions used 
JTPA funds for activities related to vocation;^l education, as compared with 
only 641 of school districts that rpr.eived these funds* 

• The ujority (622) of school districts receiving JTPA 
fun<is were awarded Title IIB sanies for Sumner youth^ as 
cOBpared with only 36Z of AVS and postsecondary institu- 
tions • 

• A larger percentage of postsecondary institutions than 
secondary providers received JTPA funds for dislocated 
workers (Title III) and 8Z coordination grants* 

• On average, the total JTPA award to districts. AVS and 
postsecondary institutions was not statistically 
different y although the median values suggest that 
postsecondary institutions received oore than secondary 
providers. 

The total JTPA award to districts in 1986-87 averaged approximately 
$110,000 and to AVS, approximately $95,000, In contrast, the total JTPA aw^ird 
to postsecondary inst itut ions averaged approximately $222 ,000. When these 
figures are converted tc per pupi-. dollars, postsecondary institutions 
averaged $285 per student, compared with $60 per student in school districts 
and $98 per students in secondary AVS. Due to wide variability around these 
means, the differences are not statistically significant. However, the 
medians, which are less affected by extreme values, also suggest that 
postseconcary institutions received more in JTPA funds per student ($71 per 
student) than secondary AVS ($37 per student) or school distrirtis ($25 per 
students) • 
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• Among providers receiving funds from both Perkins' and 
JTPA, the Average JTPA award to districts and 
postsecondary institutions was three times greater than 
that from Perkins* the two sources of funds were nearly 
equivalent at AVS. 

In til of school districts receiving funds from both sources, the 
JTPA award was larger than the Perkins' award; however, it is important to 
point out that only 17X of districts received funds from both sources. 

At poscsecondary institutions, although on average JTPA funds were 
greater than Perkins' funds, there was wide variability. In only 3AZ of 
institutions receiving both funds did the JTPA funds exceed the Perkins' 
dollars. Similarly, at AVS, in only 34Z of the schools, did JTPA funds exceed 
Perkins' funds. 

• Performance-based contracts are accepted by approxi- 
mately 60Z of AVS and poatsecondary institutions, but 
only 41Z of school districts. 

The most coranon reason cited by each type of provider as to why 
these funds are not accepted is that the size of the award was not worth the 
risk if performance standards were not met. Ihe second most common response 
by secondary providers was that they did not accept these funds because they 
were not consulted about the testing of the performance standards. At the 
postsecondary level, the second most prevalent response indicated that 
institutional policies prevented them from accepting performance-based 
contracts . 
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Survey of 
Vocational Education Practices 
in Secondary Scliools 



This sunmy /s part of a tttudy spontond by ths National AaaasamBnt of Vocational Vacation. 
Wa appnciata your coo^ration with this part of tha Congraaslonally-mandatad study of 
vocational aducaUon. '/ la tha fint national survay of Ha kind In almost a decada. 



Please take time now to answer all the questions and 
return the questionnaire in the enclosed envelope to: 

Abt Associates inc. 

Survey of Vocational Education Practices 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge. MA 02138-9990 



While your cooperation is essential to the success of this project, if you choose not to participate 
it will not affect your present or future federal funding. 
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Identification Numb«r: LU_|_U__|_j 
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OIRECTIONS 



Thl» surv«y It b«;ng conducted for the National Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE) as part 
of a Congressional I y-«andated study to obtain InforiMtlon abo:it secondary vocational education 
from a national saaple of school districts. This inforeatlon will be used to prapara a report to 
Congress on vocational education funding and services sinca the passage of tha Carl 0. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act. 

If you would like to receive a suaMry of the survey results, please check here | |-i 
and aake any necessary corrections to the Mlllng address shown on the survey cover. 

This survey Is a district survey of secondary vocational education. 

• If your district offers both secondary and postsacondary prograns, consider 
only the secondary prograes In your rasponses to this survey. 

• If your district Is an area or regional vocational school, the survey 
applies only to secondary vocational education in that school and rot to 
progran In the sending districts. 

• If your district offers vocational education in coaprehens i ve high schools 
fnd In vocational high sctoot* In the district, include all of these 
9rogran in your responses. 

• if your district Is a eeeber cf a consortlue that separately adelnlsters a 
regional or area vocations! school, do not includa prograes at that rtglonai 
or area vocational school In your responses. 

For the purposes of this study, vocational education is broadly dafinad. It includes prooraes 
in: 

agriculture business ancf of flea education 

^alth hoea econowics 

Industrial arts distributive education/markatlng 

technical training tra-las and Industry 

If your district does not diractly offer any vocational education programs (including industrial 
arts or consumer and hoMnaking), plaasa check here f" { and return the quest I or nai re without 
completing it. 

!f you arc not la the best position to *fts>»*r questions about vocaricnal education services and 
funding, please forward thi* questionnaire to tht most appropriate person in your district. 

Please feel free to call ^anet Swar z, Survey Director, at (617) 492-7100, If you have any 
questions. 

Thank you for your time and cooperation. 




OENERAt DISTR8CT INF0f94ATION 



In thit taction, arm interested in aonerol descriptive information aixsut the district and its 
ovvrai i •ducationel policies. 



1. In 1982-83 and 1986-67, what was your total high school enrollment? 



1982-63 



Enrol Imert 



1986-87 



AM students, grades 9-12, 



Afl students, grades 10-12 (If high 
schools only cover that grad* span). 



16-22/ 



30-36/ 



2, How Mny Carn*gle units (i.e., regular 1-year courses or their equivalent) were required of 
a I I student! for a standard high school diploaia in 1982-83 and in 1966-87 in the following 
subject areas7 (For less than full-year requirements, use decimals. For example, for a 
half-year course, write In ".5".) 

Nui»i>er of (^rnegia Units Required • 
1982-83 1986-87 



23-29/ 



37-43/ 



Engl ish/Languaije Arts. . 

Mathe«atics 

Science... 

Social Studies/History. 
Vocational Education.., 



44-46/ 

50-52/ 
56-58/ 
62-^4/ 
68-70/ 



47-49/ 
53-55/ 
59-61/ 
65-67/ 

71-73/ 



13-14/02 



Oo vocational education courses with academic content count as core courses to*»ard 
graduation requirements? 



Yes. 



■1 



No. 



In 1986-87, what was the total district budget for vocational education (i.e., the total 
amount of funding from f/»dera!, state and local sources used by the district to support 
vocational education)? 



15/ 



Total Vocational Education Budget: S 



.00 



16-23/ 
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5. Of th# following choicM, what art th# 3 moMf laportar goals for vocational aducatfon In 

your dlttrlct? (Rank fhm mo%f Important goal at tht ntict most Itportant at "2'* and th« 
third aott l^portanr at "S**.) 

Goal of Vocational Education Rank 



Proaott tccttt to vocational tducatlon for d i sadvantagtd 

and handlcappod ttudantt * , 

Prapart ttudantt for tpacific occupatlont....^ , 

l9part gtfttral t^ployabl I Ity tkills 

Enhanct ttudantt* awaranatt of varlout occupational artat , 

Prapart ttudantt for furthar aducatlon or training 

Entura ttiat ttudantt Mttar batic sklMt 

Pravant ttudantt froit dropping out of school 

StiMlata aoononlc davaloptiant ^ 

Othar. Plaata tpacify: 

IF YOUR SCHOOL IS AN AREA OR REGIONAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, GO TO QUESTION 6, 

IF YOUR SCHOOL IS NOT AN AREA OR REGIONAL VOCATIOHAl SCHOOL, 00 TO QUESTION 7, 

6. Plaata chack tha catagory that bast datcrtbas your coursa offarlngs* (For araa or ragional 
vocational schools only,) 



a. Prlaarily provlda vocational-ralatad 

. Instruction , | 

b« PrlMrlly provlda full ranga of acadaailc 

and vocational coursat..* [ |-2 

c« Othar. Plaasa spacify: 

IZN 



NOM PLEASE GO TD QUESTION 9. 

7. Wh*r* are vocational •ducatlcm ppograma availabia for students who reside in your 
district? (Pleame write In the nuaber of each type of public secondary school.) 

Nuetoer Q'ferlng Vocational Prograws 

a. CoMprehens i ve high school (s) 3, 

b. Vocational high schoo'(s) 31 

8. Does your district send any students to an area or regional vocational school? 

res 



No. 



-2 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SERVICES FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



H>n<llcapp#d Studnts * 

9. In 1986-67, mm them any handlcappad stud#nts anroll*d fn vocational aducation programs in 
your district? 

YtS (CONTINUE) I 

No (GO TO QUESTION U) iZIh^ 

10« In 1986-87, vhat proportion of handicapped students enrolfad in vocational education 
program received any of the following supplemental services? (PLEAfE CHECK ONE BOX FOR 
EACH SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE.) 

Proportion of Handicapped Students ; 
ALL MOST SOME NONE 



-4 
-4 



e. Gui dunce, counseling an<l career 
development activities 



f. Guidance and counseling on 

transition to further education 
or employment 



g. Other* Specify: 



-2 



-2 



Supplemental Services ; 

a* Assessment of vocational interests, 

abilities and special needs j |-1 j |-2 | |-3 

b. Modified or adapted curriculum | j-1 |,„|-2 | |-3 | 

c. Adapted or simplified equipment | |-1 | |-2 | |'3 | 

d. Modified facilities | j-1 



-2 l_ 



i: 



-4 



-4 



39/ 



-3 |_!-4 



40/ 
41/ 
42/ 
43/ 

44/ 

45/ 
46/ 



•••Handicapped*' rafars to both physical and mental handicapping conditions. Hand I capped 
Students Include students Mho are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, ijc!if, sr»(>ech or language 
Impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedicai ' , impaired, other 
health Impaired, deaf-blind, multl -handicapped, or persons with specific learning disabilities; 
and who require special services and assistance in order to enable them to succeed in vocational 
•ducat Ion programs. 
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H«ndlcapp»d Studnts (contfnutd) 

11. Ir» 1906-67, did th« district sp«nd Perkins' Titit IIA funds for handicapped students? 

Yes (CCJNTINUE) I 1-1 

No (GO TO QUESTION 14) | (-2 

12. Whet was the total mount of Perkins* Title I lA funds used by the district in 1986-87 to 
support prograsis for handicapped students? 



Handicapped Funds Spent In 1986-67: S 



.00 



13. For the Perkins' funds for handicapped students reported in Question 12, please estimate the 
percentage of funds spent on each activity below. 



a. Paraprjfessiona is/a Ides in regu I rr 
vocational classroom 

b. Teachers or other staff for separate 
vocational classes for handicapped students 

c. Modified or new vocational ei^uipmnt 

d. Consultation services 

e. Guidance, assesswent or counseling 

f. Development or nodi f ication of vocational 
curriculue 

g. Job placement services 

h. Other. Specify: 



Percentage of Funds 



% 
i 



i 
i 



5 
6 
6 
6 

7 
7 



TOfAL 
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AcadtalcaMy Disadvantaged Stud#nts * 



14» In 1986-87^ w«ra any academically disadvantagad students enrolled in vocational education 
prograais in your district? 



Yes (CONTINUE) | |-1 

No (60 TO QUESTION 16) |~^|*2 



15, In 1966-87, i^hat proportion of academically disadvantaged students enrolled in vocational 
education received any of the fol loving supplsMntal services? (PLEASE W£CK ONE BOX FOR 
EACH SUPPLEMENTAL SERViCC.) 



Proportion of Acadeeicaliy 
Disadvantaged Students : 



Suppiea»ental Services : 



ALL 



a* Assessment of vocational Interests, 

abilities and special needs | |*1 



b. fteatedial basic sicills instruction 
in vocational classes 



*1 



c. ftemedial basic skills instruction 

in other classes (e.g., English) | |-1 



d. A suflMer job combined with 
vocational education 



-1 



Enrollment in vocationally* 
oriented school*«lthin*a*school 
or alternative school 



*1 



A modified vocational curriculum 
(e.g., simplified language in 
technical manuals)..*. 



g. Guidance, counseling and career 
envelopment activities 



-1 



-1 



h. G (dance and counseling on 

^ ansition to further education 
or employment 



1 . Other. Specify: 



-1 



-1 



MOST 



-2 



-2 



-2 



-2 



-2 



SOME 



-3 



:i-3 



-3 



-3 



-3 



-3 



NONE 

IZI- 
IZI- 



-4 



-4 



1-3 |__|-4 



15. 



16/ 



17/ 



18/ 



19/ 



20/ 



21- 



22/ 



23/ 



24/ 



* Aca<>«iical I Y d i sadvantaged r.fers to a student who scores at or below the 25th 
percentile on a standardized achievetnent or aotltude test, whose secondary school grades are 
below 2.0 on a 4.0 scale, or who fails to attain Mlnlinal academic competencies; and who requ res 
special services and assistance to e. able them to succeed in vocational education programs. It 
does not include students with learning disabilities. 
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Econoitc^Hy Dr$advaiiteq»d » 



16. tn 1966*87, «i#n» any aconoiiical ly disadvantaged students enrolled in vocatfonal education 
program in your district? 

Yea (CONTINUE) | |*1 

Mo (GO TO QUESTION 18) \ \-2 

17, In 1986-87, ehat proportion of economically disadvantaged students enrolled In vocational 
education received any of the folloelng supplementai se-vlcee? (PLEASE CHECK ONE BOX FOR 
EAC» SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE.) 



Suppleiiental Services : 

a. Assesak^tnt of vocational interests^ 
abilities and special needs < 



b. A suffeer Job coirt>ined with 
vocetlonaf education 



c. Paid eapfoyieent through a school* 
coordinated prograa (e,g,, coop- 
erative vocational education).* « 



d« A stipend or subsidised e«ployiiient 

In conjunction with vocational 
education (e.g.^ Hork*study program) 

e. Modification of curricuiue to 
accoMOdate a Job during school 
hours 

f. Guidance, counseling and career 
deveiopMnt activities * 



g. Guidance and counseling on 
transition to further 
ed; ation or eepioyment. • . , 



h, Otrer, Specify: 



Proportion of Econosiically 
Disadvantaged Students ; 



ALL 



-1 



*1 



-I 



MOST 



-2 



-2 



-2 



30HE 



-3 



-3 



-3 



-3 



-2 Li 



NONE 



-4 



-4 



-4 



-4 



-4 



-4 



-4 



• Econowlcel ly disadvantaged refers to an Individual identified as low income by an 
indicator such as: annual faniiy income at or below the poverty level established by the Office 
of Managenent and Budget, eligibility for free or reduced-price school lunch, or eligibility for 
Aid to Faailleit with Dependent Children or other public assistance program; and who requires 
special services and assistance to enable them to succeed in vocational education progrars. 
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Acad— leal ly and Econciilcal t y Disadvantaged Students Coiiblned 

18. In 1986-87, dtd tht district spend Perkins' Title IIA funds for disadvantaged students? 

Yes (CONTINUE) ! 1*1 

No xOO TO QUESTION 21) I !-2 

19* Mhat was the total anount of Perkins* Title IIA funds used by the district fn i986-87 to 
support programs for disadvantaged students? 



DIsedvantaged Funds Spent in 1986-87; 



.00 



20. For the Perkins* funds for disadvantaged students reported In Question 19, please estimate 
the percentage of funds spent on each activity beiow. 



a. Paraprof ess i one Is/aides In regular 
vocational classrooais 

b* Teachers or other staff for separate 

vocational classes for disadvantaged students 

c« Basic skills instruction in nonvocational 
classes 

d. Guidance, assessment or counseling 

e. Development or laodi f ication of 
vocat i ona i curr i cu I um 

f. Stipends or subsidized employment 

g. Recruitment of out-of -school youth 

h. Employabi I Ity and/or Job search activities 

i. Child care services 
J. Equipment 

k. Other. Specify: 



Percentage of Funds 



i 
i 
i 
i 
% 
% 



34/ 



35-41/ 



42-44/ 

45-47/ 

48-50/ 
51-53/ 

54*56/ 
57-59/ 
60-62/ 
63-65/ 
66-68/ 
69-71/ 



72-74/ 



TOTAL 



toot 
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H»lt«<l-Enqn»l>-^»rof Ictut Studnt* * 



21. In 1986-87, w«r» any I l«lt«d-Engl Jsh-prof lci«nt (LEP) students •nrolled in vocational 
•ducat I on prograas In your district? 



Ym (CONTINUE) 



iZl-i 



Mo (GO TO QUESTION 26) | |-2 

22. In 1986*87, what proportion of U«lt«d-Engnsh-prof Iclont students tnrollod fn vocational 
•ducatlon r«ceiv«d any of th# following suppltai^ntal services? (PLEASE WECK ONE BOX FOR 
EACH SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICE,) 



Proportion of LEP Students 



Suppleiiantal Sarvlcts ; 

a. Vocational tutoring or assistance 
by native speaker outside of 
regular class 



ALL 



b. Assessiient of vocational interests, 
abilities and special needs 



c. Modified vocational curriculum 
(e.g., technical iianuals in 
na t i ve I anguag* ) « 



d. Guidance, counseling and career 
developMnt activities 



e. Guidance and counseling on 

transition to further education 
or eeployiaent 



f. auingual basic ski f Is instruction. 



g. Other, Specify: 



MOST SOME 



lZl-1 IZ 



lZl-1 IZ 



Zl-i IZ 



iZ 



IZ 
I-' IZ 

IZ 



-2 



-2 
-2 



!-3 
-3 

-3 
-3 

-3 
-3 



NONE 



-4 



-4 



-4 



-4 
-4 



-2 LI-3 l_|-4 



•"llMlfd English Proficiency " r.f.rs to individuals whose nativ. language is a language 
other than English; or who com fro« an environment where a language other than English is 
dOBlnant; or who com fro« an environment where a language other then English has had a 
significant iepact on their level of English proficiency; and who have ufficiont difficulty 
speaking, reading, writing or understanding the English language to dec these students the 
opportunity to learn successfully in vocational education classes where the language of 
Instruction is Engl Ish. 
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L t ■ I t»d-€»>g I i »h-^*rof i e I nt Stud«n t« (continu«d) 

23. In 1986-87, did your district spend Parkins' TItl* IIA funds tor I iait«d-Engl Ish-prof icicnt 
(LEP) students? 

Ym (COMTINUE) I |-1 

No (GO TO QUESTION 26) I 1-2 

24. Ilhat was tha total aswunt of Parkins* TItIa IIA funds usad by tha district In 1986-87 to 
•upport program for i 'altad-EngI Ish-prof iciant studants? 



18/ 



LEP Funds Spant in 1986-87: 



.00 



19-25/ 



25. For tha Parkins' funds for I lal tad-EngI ish-prof Iciant studants raportad in puastlon 24, 
piaasa astiiaata tha parcantaga of funds Apant on aach activity balow. 



Parcantaga of 



a. Paruprofassiona Is/a Idas in raguiar 
vocational classroom 

b. Taachars or othar staff for saparata 
vocational classas for LEP studants 

c. Tutoring by nativa spaakar outs i da 
of 'National classas 

d. Guidanca, assassmnt or counsaMng 

a. Bilingual vocational curriculua 
davalopmnt 

f. Equipmnt 

g. Employabi I ity and/or Job sas'ch activitlas 

h. Othar. Spacify: 



unds 



26-28/ 

29-31/ 

32-34/ 
35-37/ 

38-40/ 
41-43/ 
44-46/ 

47-49/ 



TOTAL 



loot 
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26. In 1986-87, did th« district sp«nd PerKlns' Titit IIA funds for single parents/hcxnemaktrs? 

Ym (CONTINUE) I I-! 

No (SO TO QUESTION 29) | |.2 

27. What Mas tha total Mount of Parkins' TItIa IIA funds usad by the district in 1986-87 to 
support program for single paran ts/hoNCMiakars? (INauDE ALL FUNDS FROM FOfWULA-BASEO . 
(aMPETITIVE AND DIS(yETIONARY AWARDS. ) 

Sing In Partnt/HoMwiaker Funds Sp#nt In 1986-87: S __ .00 



28. For tho Parkins' funds for s t nc t » parsnts/?ioiiiswakt»r :S rapprtad Jn puastlon 27, pladsa 
astiaata tha parcantaga of funds spant on aacn activity balow* 

Parcantaga of Funds 



a« Paraprofassione Is/a Idas In vocational 

c I assroom % 

b. Taachars or othar staff for saparata 

vocational classas I 

c. Custodial or support staff to kaap 

faciNtlas opan longar hours % 

d« Basic skills Instruction in 

nonvocatlonal classas % 

a, Guidanca, assassiaant or counsaling % 

f , Equ i pnant f 

g, Studant racruitnant actfvitias % 

h , Ch i I d cars sarv I cas % 
i * Transportation j 
je Job ptacamant sarv i cas I 
ke Othar, Specify: 

i 

TOTAL lOOJ! 



^" Stngla Per0r\f ^ rafars to an Individual who Is unmarrlad or legally separated from a 
spousa and has a iilnor child or children for *#hom tha parent has either cjstody ir joint 
custody. '' Homawakar *' rafars to an individual who is an adult and has worked as an ^nu\f 
priwrily without raaiuneratlon to care for the homa and faiiiMy, and for that reason has 
diminlshad narkatabia skills. 



30u 

10 



Adults* 



29. In 1986-87, did th« district sp*nd Perkins' Titl# IIA funds for adults? 



Ym (CONTINUE)., I |-1 

No (GO TO QUESTION 32> I 1-2 

30. What was th« totei awMjnt of Ptrklns' Tiria IIA fuids usad by tha district in 1986-87 to 
support programs for adults? (PLEASE INCLUDE FUNDS FROM FORMULA-BASED . COMPETITIVE AND 
DISCRETIONARY AMARDS.) 



27/ 



Funds for Adults Spant in 1986-87: $ 



.00 



28-34/ 



31. For tha Parkins' funds for adu I ts raportad in (>uastion 30, plaasa astimate tha parcantage of 
funds spant on aach activity tMlow. 



a. Paraprofasslonals/aidas in vocational 
classas in school or othar sattlngs 

b. Taachars or other staff for saparata 
vocational classas In school or 
othar sattlngs 

c. Custodial or support $ta;f to ka«p 
facilitlas upan longar hours 

d. Basic skills instruction in non- 
vocational classas 

a. Gutdanca, assassnant or counsaling 

f. Equipnant 

g. Student recruitment activities 

h. Child care services 



I. Transportation 



J. Job piaceoant services 



k . Other . Spec I f y : 



Percentage of Funds 



f 
% 
I 
t 
i 



35-37/ 

38-40/ 

41-43/ 

44-46/ 
47-49/ 
50-52/ 
53-55/ 
56-58/ 
59-61/ 
62-64/ 



TOTAL 



loot 



65-67/ 



" Adu I ts ** Include individuals who have graduated from or left high school and who need 
additional vocational education for entry into the labor force; unemployed individuals who 
raquire training to obtain employment or increase thair employabi I ity; or employed individuals 
who require retraining to retain their jobs or treining to upgrade their skills to qualify for 
higher paid or more dependable employment. 
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32» to t9«6-87, did tht district sp*nd Perkins' Title IIA funds for ssx equity? 

re* (COWTINUE) | |-i 

Mo (00 TO QUESTION 33) | |>2 

33, irnat was the total evount of Perkint' Title MA funds used by the district In 1986-87 to 
r.upport sex equity prograte? (PLEASE INauOE FUNDS FROM FORMULA-BASED . COMPETITIVE A^D 
DISCRETIONARY AWARDS.) " 

SoK Equity Funds Spent In 1986*87: ^ 

34. For the Perkins' sex equity funds reported In Question 33p please eetlwata the percentage of 
funds spent on each activity belov. 

Percentage of Funds 

a. Inservice staff developnient in sex 
equity 



b« Oevelopeent or modification of 
vocational curriculum 



c. Active recruiteant of students to 
noritradltional fields 



d« Salaries for staff to provide srograms 
targeted to increase participation in 
nontraditional fields 



e. Counseling and career development 
activities In nontraditional fields 



f. Job placaMent services in non- 
traditlonai fields 



Child care services 



h. Transportation 



I. Other. Specify: 



S 

I 

t 



i 

TOTAL 100J 



•**Sex Equity'^ refers to programs, services and activities designed to eliminate sex bias 
and stareo^yplrig of career options and educational programs. 
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S»K Equity (continued) 



35. In 1986-67, did your district expend funds fro« oth»r sources (I.e., non-Perkins' funds) on 
eny specific activities to promote sex equity In vocational aducstion? 

Yes (CONTINUE) { 1-1 

No (GO TO QUESTION 37) j |-2 

36. Please indicate b«lo« the types of activities undertakt^. (PUEASE CHECK ThE SOX INDICATING 
"YES** OR FOR EACH ACTIVITY.) 



YES 



NO 



a. Information to students to counteract 
stereotypes 



-1 



be Ins^rvlce staff devdIopMnt in s«x 
•quity 



c. Adoption of bias-frM curriculum 
Mt#r I a 1 1 



d. Actlv* racruitMnt of students to 
nontradltlonal fit Ids 



Vocational education program dtslgned 
for students In nontradltlonal fields 
for their gender (e.g.^ woiaen In f Ire- 
fight I ng program) • 



f. Hiring or placetnent of faculty In 
nontraditional fields for their gender. 

g. Counseling and career development 
activities In nontradltlonal fields. •*« 



*3 



-4 



-2 



-4 



h. Specific jot) placement activities 
in nontradltlonal fields... •« 



-3 



-4 



i* Opportunity to meet individuals 

employed in fields nontradltlonal for 
their gender 



-2 



J* Other. Specify: 



1-3 



i-4 
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PHOGRAM tMPROVEWEKT, INNOVATION AND EXPANSION 

37. In 1986-87, did your dittplct sp^nd Ptrklns* Tltl« MB funds for program improvement. 
Innovation and axpantlon? 

Tm (CONTINUE) IIZ'-' 

Mo (00 TO QUESTION 40) iZZl'^ 

38. What was tha total awwnt of Parkins' TItIa I IB funds us«d by tha district In 1986-87 for 
program Improvamant? (PLEASE lt«LUOE FUNDS FROM FORMULA-BASED . (aPMPETlTl VE AND 
DISCRETIONARY AWARDS.) 



Prograa improvanant Funds Spant In 1986-87: S 



.00 



39. For tha Parkins' funds for program improvawnt raportad in Qu«stfon 38, plaasa astlmat* tha 
parcantaga of funds sp«nt on aach activity bmlow. Activitias iistad b«low summariza tha 
aicamp I as appaar i ng I n tha I at* . 



51 



PTc^nfage of Funds 



a. Est abii shad Industry-education 
partnership agreements 



b. Hired staff for new or expanded 
program 

c. Inservice and preservlce training 

d. Expanded counseling and guidance 
serv i ces 

e. Instituted development of new or 
modified curriculum 

f. Purchased new dquipmant 

g. Renovated or expanded facilltjes 

h. Arranged an articuiation agrecfnert 
with a postsecondary mst'tution 

) . Other. Speci fy : 



_t 
t 



i 

i 



5B' 

64- 

67- 

70- 

73- 

76; 

13-14/ 



15- 



18- 



TOTAL 



lOOX 
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UNSPEKT FUNDS 

40. If you w#re awardtO Perkins* TItit i lA Handicapped or Disadvantaged funds In !986-87, please 
Irdicate below the doller aacunt of these funds: (a) carried over Into 1987-88, and (b) 
returned to the state In 1986-87. 



a. Funds carried over 
Into 1987-88 



b. Funds returned to the 
state In 1986*87 



Handicapped: 



.00 



Disadvantaged S 



.00 



"1-26/ 
33-38/ 



.00 



.00 



27-3: 
39-4^ 



(IF YOU HAD MO UMSPEMT FUNDS IN EITHER CATEGORY, 00 Ttj QOESTION 12.) 

41. If the district had unspent ^Jtle MA Handicapped or Disadvantaged funds In 1986-87, what 
were tue primary reasons for not spending these monies? (CHECK AIL THAT APPLY.) 



Reasons for ^^ot Spending Title I lA 
Funds In 1986-87: 



Disadvantaged 



Handicapped 



a. PrograB(s) did not start on time,. 

b. Underenrol iMnt of students < 

c. Accounting procedures too complex 
to demonstrate excess costs 

d. Sufficient natch Ing funds not 
aval lable 

e. Did not know what matching funds 
were aval lable 

f. Actual costs lower than original 
budget 

g. Other. Specify: 



Zl- 

Zl-3 

Zl-« 

Zl- 



*1 



*4 



-2 



-6 



45-46 
47-48 

49-50 

51-52 
53-54 
55-56 
57-58 
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FU>OS NOT AWAHDCD 



42. In 1988-87, Mtt you ai»ard«<l funds In all cattgcri#» of Parkins' TItia II inoniasr 

Ya« (00 TO QUESTION 44) | |-1 

Mo (CONTINUE) I 1-2 

43» If you dK- not r«caiva Parkins* TItIa If funds In a particular catagory, what wara tha inost 
Important raasons ifhy you did not racalva ttaaa funds? (FOR EACH PROtflAH CATEGORY LIFTED 
BELOW, PLEASE CHECK T>€ MOST l»«>ORTAKT REASONS MHY YOU DID NOT RECEIVE FUNDS.) 



Raoson Funds Not 
Racalvad 

Old not know about 
program 



SIngia 

Hand I * Dl sad- Parent/ Sax 
capp#d vantagad HanaMkar Equity 



Not al (gibia for funds 
In this catagory 



Application rajactad. 



Old not apply: llkaly 
award not larga anough 
to Mka It worthttfhila.. 



Old not apply: did not 
know what funds ««ara 
availabla as Hatching 
funds 

Old not apply: could 
not Idantify aMglb:a 
studants 

Old not apply: could 
not Mat Matching of 
axcass costs 

raquirataant 



Old not apply: could 
not Idantify tha 
axcass costs 



Did not apply; ^t^ff 
or othar rasourcas wara 
Insufflciant to prepara 
proposa Is* 

Othar. Spachy: 



-4 



Adult 



Li-^ 1—1-^ izi-4 i: 



-4 



/// 



-4 



LI-' LI-' 



-2 \m\ 



/// 



/// 



/// 



I/// 



/// 



\ai\ 



1-1 



-6 



-6 



Program 
Improvaaant 



I— LI" LI-1 IZI- IZI-' iZl-i 



Ll-2 LI-2 LI-2 LI-2 lZl-2 lZl-2 

Zl-3 lZl-3 lZl-3 lZl-3 lZl-3 lZl-3 



LI-* 



\LiL\ 



/// 



\aL\ 



60- 

66- 

72- 
| l3-U/ 
15- 



21- 



25- 



27- 



29- 



31- 



35- 
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CHAMGES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

In this section, mm ar« lnt«r«st«d in s«v«ral tyPM of changes in vocational education 
progrws: change In anrol I want (Q* 44-48); changas !n tha nuaibar of sactions or courses offered 
(Q. 4i»-51); and changes In course content, SMppiaeiantal sarvicas or other program activities (Q. 
52)* Please consider ail vocational programs^ not Just those funded with federal monies* 

Enrol (meat Changes 

44. Over the last 5 years (I.e., 1982-83 through 1986-87), has the number of handicapped 
students enrolled in vocational education chang ed In your district? (PLEASE CIRCLE THE 
CATEGORY BELOM THAT BEST DESCRIBES CHANGES IN HANDICAPPED VOCA^ lONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT IN 
YOUR DISTRICT OVER THE LAST 5 YEARS ) 

Large Moderate No or Mi nine I Moderate Large 

Decrease Decrease Oange Incrnasa Increase 

(> 201) (11-20<) (♦ 101) (11*201) (> 201) 

-2 -1 0 ♦! ♦a 41*42 

49* Over the last 5 years (i.e.p 1982^3 through 1986*87) ^ has the nuabfr of academicat ly or 
econow 1 ca 1 1 y d I sadvan t aged students enro 1 1 ed in vocat I ona I educat I on changed i n your 
district? (PLEASE CIRCLE THE CATEGORY BELOW THAT BEST DESCRIBES CHANGES IN DISADVANTAGED 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EMWLLMENT IN YOUR DISTRICT OVER THE LAST 5 YEARS.) 

Large Moderate No or Minimal Moderate Large 

Decrease Decrease Change Increase Increase 

(> 201) (11-20J) (i lOS) (11-201) (> 201) 

-2 -1 0 ♦! ^2 43*44 

46. Over the fast 5 years (i.e., 1982-83 through 1986-87), has the total vocational education 
enrollment changed in your district? (PLEASE CIRaE THE CATEGORY BELOM that BEST DESCRIBES 
THE TOTAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT IN YOUR DISTRICT OVER THE LAST 5 YEARS.) 

Large Moderate No or Minimal Moderate Large 

Decrease Decrease Change Increase Increase 

(> 201) (11-201) (i lOJ) (n-20X) (> 201) 

-2 -1 0 ^1 ^2 4?-46 



(IF INCREASE OR NO CHANGE IN TOTAL ENROLLMENTS, 00 TO QUESTION 48.) 
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EnroHamnt Changes (continued) 



47* If th# total vocational aducatlon anrollmants hava dacraasad ovar tha last ffva yaars, what 

factors do you faal ara ralatad to this dacllna? (CHECK THE BOX THAT INDICATES THE ZXTIHT 

TO MHICH.YOU FEEL EACH FACTOR IS RELATED TO THE DECLINE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENTS.) 



Ralatad to Enrol tiaant Dtcllna; 

a. MInlmMi coiipatancy test 

raquirad for graduation 

b« incraasa in cora coursa 

raqulranants for graduation, • 

c. Incraasa in othar graduation 
raqu i raiiants 

d* Acadaialc dIplOM/cartif Icata 
raquirad for graduation in 
addition to standard diploma. 

#• Ovarall d#craasa In district 
anrol t«ants 

f. Daclinc In studant intaraat 
in vocational education 

g« Lass parental support for 
vocational education 

h. Declining Job placanent 

rataa • • 

\. Shortenad school day 

J. Reduced support or guidance 
free district administration. 

Other. Specify: 



Strong I y 
Ralatad 



-1 



-4 



*4 



Somewhat 
Ralatad 



lZl-5 



_|-' 

lZl-5 
lZl-2 



Not 
Pilated 



-3 



-3 



-3 



-3 

-6 

-3 



l_i-2 
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Efirot l—nt Changes (continued) 



48. For MCh prograit arma listed bm\om^ pl«asa indicate what changes hava occurred in total 
vocational education enrol liients over the last 5 years (Ue., 1982*83 through 1986*87), 
Enroileent should be considered changed only if there has been more than a 10| increase or 
decrease. (P' EASE CHECK THE BOX THAT INDICATES YOUR RESPONSE FOR EACH PROGRAM AREA.) 



Program Area 



PROGRAM OFFERED IN LAST 5 TEARS 



Over a 1 1 
Enrol leant 
I ncrease 



Overs 1 1 
Enrol leant 
Decrease 



No 
Change 



PROGR\M NOT 
OFFERED IN 
LAST 5 YEARS 



Vocational 
Agriculture, 



Business and 
Office 



Consumer and 
Homeeaklng^,. 



Distributive 
Ed./Marketing. 



Health. 



Technical 



Trades and 
Industry. . , 



II-' 

II-' 
IZI-' 



-2 



-2 



:i-2 



-2 

I -2 
1-2 



-3 

-3 
-3 

-3 



-4 



-4 



-4 
-4 
-4 



56 

59 

60 

61 
62 
63 

64 



* Includes occupational home economics. 
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CQurs» Off Tings 



49. On th« following chart, pi«as« indicate what Incraasas or dacraasas hava occurrad in th# 
nuabar of vocational aducatlon coursa offarings ovar tha last 5 yaars (I .a., 1982*83 through 
1986*47), A program should ba consldarad raducad or axpandad only if thar-» has t>aan mora 
than a lOf Incraasa or dacraas# In tha nuwbar of tsachinq par son ns I or In tha nuwbar of 
sactlons or classas of farad > (PLEASE CHECK THE BOX THAT INDICATES YOUR RESPONSE FOR EACH 
PROGRAM AREA,) 



PROGRAM OFFERED IN LAST 5 YEARS 



PROGRAM NOT 

Pfograii Program No OFFERED IN 

Prograa Araa Expandad Raducad Changa LAST 5 YEARS 



Vocational 












1 1"' 


1 |-2 


1 1-3 




Businass and 










Of flea 


■■ 1 "1"' 


i 1-2 


1 1-3 


IZI-' 


Consuaar and 












.. 1 |-1 


1 1-2 


1 1-3 


IZI- 


Olstrlbutlv« 












.. 1 |-l 


1 1-2 


1 1-3 


IZI-* 


Haal th..... 


.. 1 |-1 


1 1-2 


1 1-3 


IZI- 




" 1 I'' 


IIZ|-2 


i 1-3 


iZl-' 


Tradas and 












-t 




-3 


IZI- 



"Includes occupational hona economics. 



IF -nCRE WERE NO CHANGES IN ANY OF THESE PROGRAM AREAS, PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 52. 
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Co4irs# Offerings (continutd) 

50, What w#re th# wost Import ant rtasons for program expansion In each of the araas indicated on 
Question 497 (PLEASE CHECK THE HOST IMPORTANT REASONS THAT APPLY FOR EACH PROGRAM AREA.) 

Area of Progrm Expansion 



Most Important Reasons Voc. 6^% Olstr^ Trade/ 

for Prograa Expansion Ag> Offc, CAM Markt, Health Tech. Inaus. 



Greater student interest 
Additional federal funds: 


1 


1 1-' 
1 1-^ 


1 l~' 

1 1*2 


1 1- 
1 l-J 


1 l-' 

1 |-2 


1 |-' 
1 |-2 


1 I-" 

1 1-2 


72-7 
h 3- 14/0' 

15-2 


Additional federal funds: 


1 I'^i 


1 1-3 


1 


1 1-3 


1 |-3 


1 |-3 


1 1 _ 


22-21 


Additional state 


1 1*^ 


1 


1 1** 


1 I--* 


1 |-* 


1 


1 1 


29-3: 


Additional local 


1 1*1 


-1 


1 1*' 


1 I-' 


1 |-1 


1 |-' 


1 I-' 


36-4; 


Desire to meet Increased 


1 |-2 




1 |-2 




1 |-2 


1 |-2 




43-4C 


New state or district 
policy (e.g., all stu* 
dents must take a career 


1 1-3 


1 1-3 


1 1-3 


1 l-J 


1 |-3 


1 1*? 


1 1-3 


50-5C 


Overall Increase in voca* 
tional ed. enrollments 






I |-4 


1 1-' 


1 


1 1-4 


1 1-^ 


57-€3 


Program no longer offered 
at another institution 


i |-1 


1 1-' 


1 


1 I-' 


1 1*' 


-1 


-1 


64-7C 


Request by eaployers or 

PIC (JTPA) 

Other. Specify: 


1 M 


1 |-« 


1 M 


-2 

1 N 


|~~|-2 
1 H 


-6 


1 1 1 


71-77 
1 13-14/10 

15-21 
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ConrM OffTlngs (contlncad) 



51. Khat mrm th« mo»f important raasons for r»4uc»ng or discontinuing programs in each of th# 
•raai Indlcatad In Question 49? (PlEASE 0«SCK THE MOST tt*>ORTSHT REASONS THAT APPLY FOR 
PROGRAM AREA.) 



Araa of Progran Raduction 



Moat !Bportant Raasons 
for Proflran Raductlon 

Oacraaaad studant 

tntarast in prograa 

Oacraasad fadaral funds: 
Parkins Act 

Oacraasad fadaral funds: 
ottiar soureas 

Oacraasad stata 

funding..,.. 

Oacraasad local 

funding 

Progra* ttartad or axpandad 
at anothar Institution 

Loss of spproprlata taach- 
ars without ropiacanant. .. . 

Difficulty placing stu- 
dar.ts In Jobs for which 
tfiay wars trainad 

Studants found coursa 

too difficult 

Ovaralt dacraase In voca- 
tional ad. anrollmants 

Othar. Specify: 



Voc. 



-I 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



Bus. 
Offc. 



C A H 



Olstr. 
Markt. 



Health 



Tech. 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



-4 



-1 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



I t 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-I 



-2 



Trada/ 
Indus. 



-1 



-2 



-3 



-1 



-3 



-4 
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Ooyna Oonf^nf^ Suppi— ntat S#rvtc»» and Oth#r Program Actfvlttw 



52. On tha foMovIng chart, plaasa Indlcata what changas In coursa content^ supptamantal 
s»rvlcaf or othar prcyr^ actlvttlas In vocational aducatfon hava occurrad ovar tha past 5 
yMrs (Ua., 1982-83 through 1986-87). 



OFFERED IN LAST 5 YEARS 



Ganaral or trans farab la vocational 
tktlli coursas (a.g., Princlplas 
of Tachnology) 



Specif Ic occupational skills 
training 



lal basic skills instruction, 



Intagratad math and sclanea 
curricuiuii 



Work axparlanca program. 



Caraar axp I oration, 



Raspons^s to advances in 
tachnology 



Ass«S8«iant of intarasts and 

abilitlas in vocational aducatlon, 



Vocational guidanca/counsal ing. 



SupplaMntal s^rvicas for handi- 
cappad or disadvantagad studants. 

Actlvitias to promota sax aquity. 

Articulation agraaiaan ts with 
postsacondary institutions for 
cradit or advancad placamant 



Intagratad currtculuii offarings 
with postsacondary institution., 



Studant laadarship programs 
(a.g., FFA) 



Job placamant actlvitias. 



Othar: 



Addad or 
Expandad 



Raducad or 

Dfscontinuad 



IZ 



-2 

1-2 
-2 



IZI-J 



1-2 
-2 



l_l 



l_l 



1-2 

-2 



-2 



-2 



No 
Chang* 



lZl-3 

-3 
-3 

-3 
-3 
-3 

-3 

-3 
-3 



-3 
-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 
-3 



NOT 

OFFERED IN 
LAST 5 YEARS 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCAT I ON AH) T>C JOB TTmNING PARTWERSHIP ACT (JTPA) 



53. Irt 1986-87, did your dfstrlct rtc«lvtt JTPA funds? 

To (CONTINUE) I 1-1 

No (GO TO QUESTION 56) I |-2 

54. P(«asft writ* In th« aaount o* each award b«lo«. (If no funds w«r« r»caiv«d, write in "0".) 



JTPA TItIa IIA Funds (Block Grant) 



JTPA TitIa I IB Funds (SuMwr Youth) 



JTPA Titta III Funds (Olslocatad WorKars) 



8t Coordination Grants 



Othar JTPA Funds 



Total JTPA Funds Racaivad 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



.00 



53 
61 

69 

| 13-U 
15 

23 

31 



55. Wara any of thasa funds usad In actlvltlas ralatad to vocational education? 

IZI-' 

NO 

56. Does your Institution accept funds that require recipients to iMet performfince objectives 
(e.g., performance-based contracts)? 



Yes. 

No.. 



IZI- 



57. If your institution does not accept funds because ot performsnce objectives, what are the 
primary reasons for not accepting these funds? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY,) 

Reasons for Not Accepting Per foniiance*flased Funding 



a. Institutional policy. 



-1 



be riot consulted about testing of 
performance standards < 



c. Performance standards are unrealistic. 

d. Magnitude of award not worth the risk 
If performance standards not met 



-3 



-4 



e. Other. Please specify: 
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AOOITIONAt OOMCNTS: 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR COMPLn-|HG THIS QUESTIONHAIRE. 

PLEASE RETWW TfC QUESTIONNAIRE TO ABT ASSOCIATES IN THE POSTA(3E-PAI0 ENVELOPE PROVIDED. 
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Survey of 
Vocational Education Practices 
in Postsecondary Institutions 



This sunmy /s part of a study sponsored Ijy tha NatlormI Assassmartt of Vocational Education, 
Wa appraciata your cooparatlon with this pa,, 'i tha Congraaslonally-mandatad study of 
vocational aducatlon. It Is tha first national survay of Ita kind In almoat a dacade. 



Please take time now to answer all the questions and 
return the questionnaire In the enclosed envelope to: 

Abt Associates ina 

Survey of NAocational Education Practices 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138-9990 



While your cooperation is essential to the success of this project, If you choose not to participate 
it will not affect your present or future federal funding. 
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CMB #187 
•xpirM Jul 

Identification Number: |_|_|_|_|_|_[ 
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DIRECTIONS 



This survey is being conducted for the National Astessaent of Vocational Education (NAVE) as part 
of a Congressional I y-Mndated study to obtain Information about vocational education from a 
national sample of postsecondary Instltut'ons. This Information mIM be used to prepare a report 
to Congress on vocational education funding and services since the passage of the Carl 0. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act. 

If you would like to receive a summary of the survey results, please check h.*re |-i 
and make any necessary corrections to the mailing address shown on the survey cover 1 

This questionnaire is a survey of vocational education In postsecondary Institutions. We are 
Interested Ip all postsecondary vocational education in your Institution, Including short-term 
training as well as degree and certificate programs. 

• If your Institution offars both secondary and postsecondary programs, consider only 
the postsecondary programs In your responses to this survey. 

• If your Institution has multi9ie caswuses under the same administration, please 
include information about all cwipuses combined. 

• If your Institution has multiple campuses each with its own administration, please 
include information only about your campus. 

For the purposes of this study, vocational education Is broadly defined. it includes programs 
In: 

agr I -business bus i ness/of f ' ce 

home economics 
marketing/distribution technical training 

trades and industry 

If yourj^nstitution does not directly offer any vocational education programs, please cneck 
I I and return the questionnaire without completing it. 

If you are not in the best position to answer questions about vocational education services and 
funding, please forward this questionnaire to the most appropriate person in yogr Institution. 

Please feel free to call Janet Swartz, Survey Director, at (617) 492-7100, if you have any 
questions. 

Thank you for your time and cooperation. 
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^NERAL INSTITUTION INFORMATION 



In this stctlon ar« Interested in general descriptive informat ion at>out the institution and 
Its overall educational poiicl«a« 

1. Your institution is best described as 8 (CHECK ONLY ONE CATEGORY): 



Publ Ic 



Private 



a« Comiunity or Junior college (i.e., offering 
acadecaic transfer end vocational education), 

b. Four*yeor institution offering associate 
degrees or certificates 

c. Vocational technical Institute or college... 

d* Area or regional vocational school offering 
postsecondary education (a.g., AVTl or AVC) . 

e. Other. Specify: 



-1 



-5 



-2 

-4 
-6 

-8 



-9 



2. Pleiise indicate below the priwary mission of your institution. (CHECK ONLY ONE BOX.) 
The Institution is: 



a. Primarily designed for students to fransfBr 
to four year colleges 



b. Primarily designed for students to complete 
occupational education programs..^ 



c. An equal balance between transfer programs 
and occupational education programs... 



d. Other. Sped fy : 
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Of th# following cholc«s» what art th# 3 nioft Important goals for vocational aducation in 
your Institution? (Rank tha iK>at Important goal as "1", tha rtmnf most Important as '•2*' and 
tha third most Important as ^y.) 



Promota accass to vocational aducatlon for disadvantagad 
and handicapp#d rtudmnts 

Pr9p9r% studmntf for specific occupations 

Impart gmnaral avployabi I Ity skrils 

Enhanca studmnts* awaranmss of various occupational araas 

Prapara studmnts for furthmr aducatlon in four^ymar Institutions 

Pr%QBr9 studmnts for trtinsfmr to othar tmchnical training 

Ensura that studmnts mastar ba^lc skills 

Stimulata aconomic dmvmlopmmnt 

Mmat tha naads of spmclfic aMploymrs or unions (a.g., 
customlzmd training) ^ 

Othar. Plaasm spacify: 



In 1982*83 and 1986*87, what was thm total postsacondary studant anrollmmnt In your 
Institution, both actual njubmr (l.a., ''haad count'') and fuM-tima aquivalancy (FTE?? 



Goal of Vocational Education 



Rank 



1982*83 



1986-87 



Total Numbar of Students Enrollad 
( I .a. , '^haad count**) 



28-32/ 



Total FTE Postsacondary Enrol imant 



38-42/ 



In 1986-87, what was tha total budgat for your institution? 



Total Institution Budgat: S 



.00 



3lj 

2 



In 1986--67 what was th# number of f- M-tlmt and part-tlmt faculty ttaching at your 
institution^ overall and in vocational cour^a:^? (For t ha count of vocational faculty, plaaso 
includa faculty In aach of tha following araas: . agri-busi nass ^ business/of f ice » healthy 
hoiM economics, market i ng/distri but ton » technical, and trades/? ndustry.) 

Nuwber of Faculty 
F ui l*Time Part-Time 

Total Faculty ^ 56-59/ 6C 

Vocational Education Faculty 64*67/ 

During 1986-87, did your institution provide vocational educat on programs In conjunction 
with otner agencies? 

Yes (CONTINUE) | |-l 



No (GO TO QUESTION 9) -2 



In 1986-87, how many students were involved in vocational programs that you ran In 
cooperation with other agencies? (FOR EACH AGENCY LISTED, PLEASE WRITE IN TWE NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS INVOLVED.) 

Number of Students 

a, Welfare agencies 73 

b« Private Industry 0>uncits or others connected 

with the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 77 

| l2*13 

c. Vocational rehabilitation agencies 14 

d. Employers (for customized training) IS 

a. Public housing authorities 22 

f. Convnun I ty*based organizations 26 

g. State employment services 30 

h* Other employment services 34 

i. School districts (through articulation 

agreements) 38- 

j. Unions 42' 

k* Economic development or commerce agencies ^ 46- 



i. Other human service agencies* Specify: 



m. Other agercies. Specify: 



50- 



54- 
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9, During 1986-S7. did your institution provide targeted recruitment or outreach activities for 



vocational education programs? 



10. Please creek all groups for whon targeted outreach activities were undertaken. 

a. Displaced or dislocated workers { \^\ 

t>. Welfare recipients J j-2 

c. Single parents/hoMsiakers j j-3 

d. High school dropouts |*"|*^ 

#• Handlcaprtd students j |,t 

f. ltiiited*£ngl Ish-prof icient students j 1-2 

g. Disadvantaged students , j j-3 

h. High school seniors j~*(-4 

!• High school graduates 

J. College graduates * ( 1-2 

k. Senior citizens j~"|-3 

I. Other. Specify: 

IZN 
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OWIGES IH VOCATrOWAl EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



In this sKtion^ m arm int«rest«d in several types of changes in vocationai education 
program: changes In enrol iiient (Q, 11-16); changes 5n the number of sections or courses offered 
(0« 17-19); end changes In course content, supplemental services or other program activities (Q. 
20)* Please consider ell vocational programs^ not Just those funded with federal monies. 

Enrol Iment Changms 

11. Over the lest 5 years (l»e,, 1982-83 through 1986-87), has the numb<*r of handicapped * 
students enrolled in vocational education changed in your institution? (PLEASE CIRCLE THE 
CATEGORY BELOW THAT BEST DESCRIBES CHANGES IN HANDICAPPED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLIMENT IN 
YOUR INSTITUTION OVER THE LAST 5 YEARS J 

Large Moderate No or Minimal Moderate Large 

Decrease Decrease Change Increase increase 

(> 201) (11-20*) (i 101) (1N20J) (> 201) 

-2 -I 0 ♦! ^2 

12* Over the last 5 years (I.e,, 1982-83 through 1966-87) » has the number of disadvantaged *^* 
students enrolled in vocational education changed in your institution? (PLEASE CIRCLE THE 
CATEGORY BELOM THAT BEST DESGRIBES CHANGES IN DISADVANTAGED VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENROLLMENT 
IN YOUR INSTITUTION OVER THE LAST 5 YEARS.) 

Large Moderate No or Minimal Moderate Large 

Decrease Decrease Change Increase Increase 

(> 201) (11-20*) (i 10O (11-201) (> 201) 

-2 -1 0 +2 



**' Handi capped ** refers to both physical and mentcl handicapping conditions. Handicapped 
students include students who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, fptech or language 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotional y disturbed, orthopedical I y ifflpaired, other 
health impaired, deaf-blind, mult l-hand I capped, or persons with specific learning disabilities; 
and who require special services and assistance In order to enable them to succeed In vocational 
education programs, 

^* Olsadvanta^ ed includes both academically and economically disadvantaged students who 
require special services and assistance to enable them to succeed in vocational education 
programs. Academ i ca 1 1 y d I sadvantaged refers to a student who scores at or below the 25th 
percentile on a standardised achievement or aptitude test; whose grades are below 2.0 on a 4.0 
scale; or who fcils to attain minimal academic competencies. It does not Include students with 
learning disabilities. Economical ly disadvantaged refers to an Individual Identified as low 
income by an indicator such as: annual family income at or below the poverty level established 
by the Office of Management and Budget; eligibility for AFDC or other public assistance program; 
or eligibility for Pell Grants* 
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Enrol I— nt ChanQ»s (continued) 



13. Ov«r fh% last 5 years (I..., 1982-83 through 1986-87), has th^ total vocational education 

•nroll««nt changed In your Institution? (PLEASE CIRCLE T><£ CATEGORY BELOW T>Wt BEST 
OESCR SES TM£ TOTAL VOCATIONAL EOUCAVION ENROLLMENT IN YOUR INSTITUTION OVER THE UST 5 
TEARS.) 

Larga Hodarata No or Mini ma I Moderate Large 

Decrease Decrease Change Increase Increase 

(> 20<) (11-201) (♦ too (11-20*) (> 20t) 

-2 -I 0 ♦I 4.2 



(IF M CHANGE IN TOTAL ENROLLMENT. GO TO OOESTION 17.) 



14. 



It tht total vocational aducatlon anroll^wits have Incrtasad ovar tha last fiva yaai^s, what 

factors do you fa«l ara ralated to this Incraasa? (CHECK THE BOX THAT INDICATES TWE EXTENT 

TO m\Qi YOU FEEL EACH FACTOR IS REUTED TO TWE INCREASE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ENROLLMENTS.) 



Ralatad to Enrol imant Incraasa; 

de Ovarall incraasa In 

institution anrol iMnts.,.,, 



be Incraasa in studant intarast 
In vocational aducatlon 



c. Local aconoiic growth, 

d. tncraasad racrui tmant 
actlvitias 



•« Changa in stata policy towards 
voc at 1 ona I aducat f on 



9- 
h. 



Changa in institutional policy 
towards vocational aducatlon.,. 



Incraasa in unamploynant. 

Incraasa in aval I able 
studant financial aid.... 



i. Incraasa in amploymant and 
training funds 



Other. Spacffy: 



Strong I y 
Ralatad 



IZI-' 

-4 

-1 

-1 

-4 

-1 

.4 

-1 
-4 



Somawhat 
R*latad 



-5 

-2 

-5 

-2 

-5 
'2 

-5 

-2 

-5 



I I 



Not 
Related 



-6 
-3 



-6 



6 
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Enrol I— nt Changes (continued) 



15. if the total vocational education enrollments have decreased 



the last five years ^ what 



factors do you feel are related to this decline? (CHECK THE JOX THAT INDICATES THE EXTENT 
TO WHICH TOU FEEL EACH FACTOR IS RELATED TO THE DECLINE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
E>AOLLHENT$ J 



Related to Enrol Iwient Decline: 

a. Overall decrease in 
institution enrol leents* « 

b. Decline In student interest 

In vocational education 

c. Local economic growth 

d. Change in state policy towards 
vocational education 

e. Change in institutional policy 
towards vocational education... 

f* Decrease in available 

student aid 

g* Decrease In number of 
students coning directly 
from high school 

h. Increase in unemployment 

i • Other. Sped fy : 



Strong i y 
Related 



-4 

-1 

-4 
-I 
-4 



SoAtwhat 
Ralatad 



Not 
Related 



-I 
-4 

-1 



-5 
-2 

-5 

-2 

-5 

-2 
-5 



-6 
-3 



-3 
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'^nrolln^nt Changes (continued) 



T6. For Mch prograa ar«o listed btlon^ plaasa Indicate what changes have occurred In total 
vocational education enrollnents over the last 5 years (I.e., 1982-83 through 1986-87). 
Enrollment should be considered changed only there has been niore than a 10J( increase or 
decrease. (PLEASE CHECK THE BOX THAT INDICATES YOUR RESPONSE FOR EACH PROGRAM AREA.) 



PROGRAM OFFERED IN LAST 5 YEARS 



Program Area 



Over el I 
Enrol iMot 
I ncrease 



Agri-Bus Iness | |-1 



Bus i ness 
and Office. 



Health, 



EconoNiics. 



Marketing/ 

Distribution. 



Technical • < 

Trades and 

Industry, • , 



11-' 

Zl-i 

ZI-' 

Zl- 
Z!-' 

ZI-' 



Overs 1 1 
Enrol Iment 
Decrease 



IZI -2 

IZI -2 
Zl-2 

Zl-2 

~H 

Zl-2 

lZl-2 



No 
Changi 



PROGRAM NOT 
OFFERED IN 



LAST 5 Y 



l_ 



ARS 



8 
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Course Offer togs 



17, On th« following chaft^ pltes« indicatt what Incrtasas or dtcr«a$as have occurred in tn^ 
nuaiber of vocational education course offertnqe over the Dst S years (i.e.» 1962-83 through 
1986*87) • A prograii should be considered reduced or expanded only if there has been more 
than a lOt increase or decrease in the nueber of teething personnel or In the number of 
sections or classes offered , (PLEASE CHECK TW BOX TWAT INDICATES YOUR RESPONSE FOR TACH 
PROGRAM AREA.) 



PROGRAM OFFERED IN LAST 5 YEARS 



Program Area 



Program 
Expanded 



Program 
Reduced 



No 
Chang 



PROGRAM NOT 
OFFERED IN 
LAST 5 YEARS 



Agr i*Business | |* 

Business/ ^ 

Office I |- 

Health I I* 



IZI- 



EconomI cs« 



Marketing/ 

Distribution | |' 



Techn i ca I 



Trades and 

Industry 1™^!' 



-2 
-2 

-2 

-2 
-2 

-2 



IZI 
IZI" 



IZI- 
IZI- 

IZI-: 



I -4 

I -4 
I -4 

[-4 

I -4 
1-4 



IF THERE WERE NO CHANGES IN ANY OF THESE PROGRAM AREAS, PLEASE GO TO QUESTION 20. 
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Cour%m OffTtngs (continued) 



I8» What th# most Important raasons for prograa axpanslon In aoch of tha areas indicated on 

Question 17? (PLEASE 0€CK THE MOST l»«)RTANT REASONS THAT APPLY FOR EACH PROGRAM AREA.) 









Area of Program Expansion 










Most Important Reasons 
for Program Expansion 


Agr. 


But./ 
Off ic* 


Htalth 


"ome 

Econ, 


Markt./ 
DIstr. 


Tech. 


Trades/ 
Indus. 




(Sreater student interest 


1 1- 


1 


1 I-' 


1 1-' 


1 1"' 


1 




I-' 


47 


Add it Ion li federal funds: 


1 1-2 


1 1-2 


1 1-2 


1 1-2 


1 |-2 


1 1-2 




-2 


54 


Additional federal funds: 




i~|-3 


-3 




1 1-3 


lZl-5 


IZ 


l-J 


61 


Additional state 
Additional local 


1 |-« 

-1 


1 |-4 
1 


1 I- 
1 1-1 


1 h 
1 I-' 


1 

1 |-1 


1 1-4 

1 


1 

1 


1-4 


68 

h2-13 

14 


Desire to meet increased 

labor ik'arket deiiiand««r 




1 1-2 






-2 


-2 


IZ 


1-2 


21 


Overall increase in voca* 




|"~j-3 


lZl-5 


lZl-3 


-3 


lZl-3 


IZ 


1-5 


28 


Program no longer offered 


lZl-« 


1 1-4 


-4 




-4 


lZl-4 




-4 


35 


Request by PIC (JTPA) 


1 1- 


1 l~' 




1 1-' 


1 i-t 


1 1-1 




-1 


42 


1 nTrOGUCT lOn Ot 

customized training 


lZl-2 


1 1-2 


-2 


lZl-2 


lZl-2 


lZl-2 


IZ 


1-2 


49 


Shift to shoff^^Ar nrrv* 


-3 


1 1-3 


-3 


-3 


-3 


-3 


IZ 


1-3 


56 


More flexible entry, 
ex i t or schedu 1 1 ng 


-4 


1 1-4 


IZI- 


-4 


-4 


-4 




-4 


63 


Request by employers 


IZI-' 


-1 


-1 


-1 


-1 


-1 




-1 


70 


Other. Specify: 


-6 


-6 


-6 


~6 


iZh^ 


-6 




-6 


12-13. 
14- 
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Coyrs# Offerings (continued) 

19. What w#r« th« mo%f iMportont reasons for reducing or dtscont inuinq programs In each of th# 
arMS Indicated In Question 177 (PLEASE CHECK TWE MOST IMPORTANT REASONS THAT APPLY FOR 
EACH PROGRAM AREA.) 



Area of Program Reduction 



Most Important Reasons 
for ProdrM Rftdu^tlcvi 




Bus./ 


rws 1 Tfl 


ccon • 


Markt. 
ulsTr. 




Tradts/ 
Indus. 




Decreased student 

I t A •- - — 


1 It 
1 1 -1 


1 It 

I 1 ~ 




1 1*' 


{ |-I 


1 |-' 






Decreased federal funds: 

OA«»4f 1 mm 


1 1 ^ 
1 1^ 


t 1 ^ 

1 l~* 


1 1-2 




1 l"2 


1 1-2 


-2 




Decreased federal funds: 


1 1 
1 1 


1 1 ^ 


1 1-5 


1 1 


1 l"3 


1 




1 


Decreased state 


1 


1 \~* 


1 1-4 


1 I-** 


1 \'* 


1 \~* 


-4 


£ 


Decreesed local 


1 1*1 


1 l»l 


-1 


1 1-1 


1 l-t 


1 1-1 


-1 


4 


Competing program 


1 1-2 


1 1-2 


1 1-^ 


1 l-2 


1 |-2 


1 |-2 


1 1-' 


5 


Loss of appropriate teach- 
ers without replacement*. 


1 


1 i-3 


1 1-3 


1 |-3 


1 1-3 


1 |-3 


1 1-3 


6 


Difficulty placing stu- 
dents In Jobs for which 

Students found course 

too difficult 


1 1-4 
1 1-1 


1 1-4 
-1 


-4 


1 1"* 
j |-1 


1 |-4 

1 |-1 


-4 

-1 


-4 

IZI-' 


7 

112-1 

1 


Overall decrease In voca- 
tional ed. enrollments 


1 \-2 


1 |-2 




L J-2 


1 |-2 


-2 




2 


Decreased labor 


1 1-3 


1 1-3 


-3 


-3 


\_ |-3 


lZl-3 


lZl-3 


2. 


Other* Specify; 


1 |-6 


-6 


-6 


-6 


1 1-6 


-6 


iZh 


3- 
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Course Coo tut. SuppI— ntai StvIc«« and OthT Prograw Actlvitl»$ 



ERIC 



20. On fhm following charts piMS* indicate what ehangas in co Mrsa contant, auppieffiantal 
>»rvtc»> or otfiar prograw act ivi tits In vocational aducatton hava occurrad ovtr tha past 5 
yaars (Ka«, 1962*83 through 1986*87). 



OFFERED IN LAST 5 YEAR^ 



Add*d or 
Expanded 



Ganarai vocational coursas 

Spacific occupational ski Mi 

training 

RatMdial basic skills Instruction 
(a*g. , reading lab) 

CustoatlZAd training for Industry 

Contracting with other post* 

sacondary institutions to 

provida voc. ad. Jointly 

Coiapatancy-based curricula 

Rasponsas to advances In 

technology 

Vocational guidance, counseling 

or assessment of student interasts, • • • 

Suppleeent.^! services for handi- 
capped or disadvantaged students 

Activities to promote sex equity 

Articulation agreements with 
secondary schools for credit 
or advanced placement 

Integrated curriculum offerings 

witii secondary schools 

(a«g«, 2^2 programs) 

Upgrading of employment skills 

for out-of -school youth 

Business assistance progr« 

Job placement activitlas. 

Other: 



Reduced or 

Discontinued 



•2 



-2 

-2 
*2 

-2 
-2 

*2 

-2 

-2 
-2 



-2 
-2 
-2 
-2 



32ij 



No 

Changi 



IZI- 



NOT 
OFPERED IN 
LAST 5 TtAfC 

lZl-« 

lZl-« 

IZI-* 
lZl-« 

lZl-« 
IZI-* 

IZI- 

iZl-« 

IZI- 
IZI-' 



LI-" 



-4 
-4 
.4 



izi-« 
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PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT, INNOVATION AND EXPANSION 

21. In 1 986*67 » did fhm Institution spend Perkins' Title MB funds for program improvement , 
innovation and expansion? 

Yes (CONTINUE) I 1-1 

No (GO TO QUESTION 24).... I 1*2 

22. Mhat wet the total amount of Perkins' Title MB funds used by the Institution in 1986-67 for 
progrM Improvement? (PLEASE INCLUDE FUNDS FROM FORMUlA-flASED . COf^TITIVE AND 
DISCRETIONARY AWARDS.) 



Program Improvement Funds Spent In 1986-87: S 



.00 



5S 



23. For the Perkins* funds for program Improvement reported in Question 22 p please estimate the 
percentage of funds spent on each activity below. Activities listed below summarize the 
examples appearing In the law. 



Percentage of 



a. Hired staff for new or expanded 
program 

b. Inservlce and preservice training 

c. Expanded counseling and guidance 
services 

d. Instituted development of new or 
modified curriculum 

e. Purchased new equipment 

f. Renovated or expanded facilities 

g. Arranged an articulation agreement 
with secondary school (s) 

h. Arranged an articulation agreement 
with universities 

I . Estab I i shed i ndustry ^ducat 1 on 
partnership agreements 

j. Other. Specif/: 



unds 



6t 
6$ 

71 

7; 

76 



2C 



2e 



TOTAL 



]OQi 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SERVICES FOR SPECIAL POPUUTIONS 



24. In 1966^7, did th# Institution sp#nd Perkins* TitIt t lA funds for handlcapp#d students? 

r%% (CONTINUE) iZIh^ 

No (GO TO QUESTION 27) | 1-2 

25. Wiat was tha total aaount of Parklna* TItIt MA funds usad by tha Institution in 1986^87 to 
support program for handicappad studants? 

Handlcappad Funds Spant In 1966-*87: S ,00 

26. For tha Parkins^ funds for handicappad studants raportad In Quastlon 25, plaasa astimats tha 
parcantaga of funds spant on aach activity balow. 

Parcantaqa of Funds 



a. Paraproftssiona Is/a Idas in rsgular 

vocational classrooiis i 

b. Taachars or othar staff for saparata 

vocational ciassas for handicappad studants j 

c. Modifiad or naw vocational aqulpaant j 

d. Consultation sarvicas j 
a. Guldanca, assassaant or counsaling f 

f. Oavatopmant or laodi f ication of vocational 

curriculum % 

g. Job placamant sarvicas I 

h. Other. Spacify; 

i 

TOTAL 100% 



^" Handicappad '* rafars to both physical and mental hi»ndlcapping conditions. Hand! capped 
Studants Include students who are mental I y retarded, hard of hearing^ deaf, speech or language 
impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotional ly disturbed, orthopedlcall y impaired, other 
health impaired, daaf-blind, multi-handicapped, or persons with specific learning disabilities; 
and who require special services and assistance in order to enable them to succeed in vocational 
education programs. 
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27. In 1986*87, did th« institution spend Perkins* Title MA funds for disadvantaged students? 

Yes (COffTINUE) IZZI"' 

No (GO TO QUESTION 30) j 

28. What was the total amunt of Perkins' Titis ilA funds used by the institution in 1986-87 to 
support programs for disadvantaged student*? 



Disadvantaged Funds Spent in 1966*87; I 



*00 



29* For the Perkins' funds for disadvantaged students reported in Qu#stlon 28, please estimate 
the percentage of funds spent on each activity beio^. 



Percentage of Funds 



a* Paraprofesstona Is/aides In regular 
vocational classroom 

b. Teachers or other staff for separate 
vocational classes for disadvantaged students 

c. Basic skills Instruction In nonvocat lonal 
c I asses 

d. Guidance^ assessMent or counseling 

e. Oevelopeent or laodi f Icat Ion of 
vocational currlculuit 

f • Stlp#nds or subsidized eeiployment 

g, Recrultfpent of out-of -school youth 

h* Enployabll Ity and/or Jot search activities 

i. Child care services 

J. Equipeent 

k. Transportation 

!• Other. Specify; 



t 
t 
I 



| l2-1 



"^OTAL 



lOOX 



^ Disadvantaged i nc I udes both academ i ca 1 1 y and econoe i ca 1 1 y d i sadvantaged students ^ho 
r%qu\rm special services and assistance In order to enable the« to succeed in vocational 
education prograes. Acadenicatly disadvantaged refers to a student who scores at or below the 
25th percenti le on a standardized achievement or aptitude test; whose grades are below 2.0 on a 
4,0 scale; or who falls to attain elnleal academic coepetvncies. tt does not include students 
^wlth learning, disabilities* Economically disadvantaged refers to an individual identified as low 
income by an indicator such as: annual family Income at or below the poverty level established 
by the Office of Management and Budget; eligibility for Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
or other public assistance; or eligibility for Pell Grants. 
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Stngl» Psr*at/llo— wiilr^r * 



30* In 1966-87, did 
parent s/hoamak«rs ? 



tht Institution spand Perkins' TJtIa MA fynds for singit 



31. 



rm% (COMTINUE) I 1*1 

Mo (00 TO QUESTION 33) | [-2 

What was tha total aaount of Parkins' TItia I lA funds uaad by tha 
support progrsM for singia parants/hoMaakars? (INCLUDE ALL I 

ooMPrriTive and discretionary amaros.) 

sing I a Parant/HoMMkar Funds Spant In 1986-87: S 



'tution In 1986-87 to 
^ FROM FORMULA-BASED > 



.00 



32. For tha Parkins' funds for a 1 no I a parants/hoswiakars raportad in Quas 
aatlaata tha p^cantaga of funds spant on aach activity balow. 



Parcantaqa of 



a. Paraprofassiona is/a Idas in vocational 
c I assrocM 

b. Taachars or othar staff for saparata 
vocational classaa 

c. Custodial or support staff to kaap 
facilltias opan longar hours 

d. Basic skills instruction in 
nonvocatlofial claasas 

a. Guidancap assassar it or counseling 

f. Equlpmant 

g. Studant racrul tmant act I vl tits 

h. Child cara sarvicas 
I . Transportation 

j. Job placamant sarvlcts 

k. Other. Specify: 



Ion 31, please 



unds 



TOTAL 



IOCS 



•'' Sing I a Parent ^ refers to an Individual who Is unmarried or legally separated from a 
spouse and has a »inor child or children for whom tha parent has either custody or joint 
custody. •ntaij^aker'' refers to an Individual who is an adult and has worked as an adult 
primarily without raaiunerat Ion to care for the home and family, and for that reason has 
diminished marketable skills. 
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Adults* 



33, In 1986-87, did th# institution spend Perkins' Title IIA funds for adults? 

Yes (CONTINUE) I l"l 

No (GO TD QUESTION 36) I 1*2 

34. What MS the tote I mo^nf of Perkins' Title IIA funds used by the Institution in 1966-87 to 
support progran for edults? (PLEASE INCLUDE FUNDS FROM FORMULA-BASED , COMPETITIVE AND 
DISCRETIONARY AWARDS.) 



Funds for Adults Spent in 1986*67: S 



.00 



35. For the Perkins* funds for edults reported in Question 34, please estlute the percentage of 
funds spent on each activity below. 



a. Paraprofessiona Is/a ides In vocational 
classes In school or other settings 

b. Teachers or other staff for separate 
vocational classes in school or 
other settings 

c. Custodial or support staff to keep 
facilities open longer hours 

d. Basic skills Instruction In non- 
vocational classes 

e. (Suldance^ assessment or counseling 

f. Equipment 

g. Student recruitment acMvities 

h. Ch\\6 care services 
I* Transportation 

J. Job placement services 

k. Other. Specify: 



Percentage of Funds 



i 
s 



25 

28 

31 
34 
37 
4C 
42 

4e 

4S 

5: 



TOTAL 



lOOS 




"^ Adul ts '* incfuUe Individuals who have graduated from or left high school and who need 
additional vocational education for entry into the labor force; uneftployed individuals who 
require training to obtain employment or increase their employabi 1 1 ty; ^r employed individuals 
who require retraining to retain their Jobs or training to upgrade their skills to qualify for 
higher paid or more dependable employment. 
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S#x Equity 



36. In 1986-87, did th# Institution sp*nd Perklfis* Title I lA funds for sex equity? 

Y#s (CXJNTINUE) I l-t 

No (GO TO QUESTION 39) i'~|-^2 

37^ Mhat was tha total awiint of Parkins' TItia MA funds usad by tha Institution in 1986-87 to 
support sax aqulty program? (PLEASE INCIUOE FUNDS FROM FORMULA-BASED , ( XiMPETITIVE AND 
DlSggTlONARY AhAROS.) 



Sax Equiry Funds Spant In 1986*87: S 



.00 



38. For tha Parkins' sax aqulty fui«ds raportad In Question 37, plaasa astimata tha parcantaga of 
funds spant on aach activity baiow. 



a. Insarvica staff davalopmant In sax 
aqulty 

b. OavaiopMfit or flK>dif Icatton of 
vocational currlculua 

c. Activa racrultnant of studanti to 
flontraditlonal flalds 

d. Sal arias for staff to provide programs 
targeted to Increase participation in 
nontradltlonal fields 

e. Counseling and career development 
activities in nontradltlonal fields 

f. Job placement services in non* 
traditlrnal fields 

g. Child care services 
^1. Transportation 

i. Other, Specify: 



Percentage of Funds 

i 



i 
t 

i 



12-1 



TOTAL 1001 



^*^r ax Equity " refers to programs, services and activities designed to eliminate sex bias 
and stereotyping of career options and educational programs. 
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S»K EquttY (continutd) 

39. In 1986*87, did th« institutfon •xptnd funds fro* oth«r sources non-P«rkins' funds) 

on any specific activitiss to proaot* s«x equity In vocational aducation? 

Y«S (CONTI>WE) I 1-1 

No (00 TO gUESTlCN 41) |]|^| -2 



40. Ptaas* Indicate b«lo« the typM of activities undertaken. (PLEASE CHEQf. THE SOX INDICATING 
"YES" OR "NO" FOR EACH ACTIVITY.) 



YES 



NO 



8. Infomatlon to students to counteract 
stereotypes 



1-1 



-2 



b. Inservice staff developMnt In sex 

equity 



Adoption of bta$*frM curriculum 
Mterrais 



-1 



-2 



d. Active recrultaeiit of students to 
nontraditional fleMs 



-3 



Vocational aducatlon program dMlgn^d 
for students In nontraditional fields 
for thair gander (e.g*, ytamn In fire* 
fighting prograe) 



hi 



-2 



f* Hiring or placewent of faculty in 

nontraditional fields for the«r gender. 

g. Counseling and career developinent 

activities In nontraditional fields,*, < 



-J 



-4 



h. Specific Job placeivient activities 
if\ nontraditional fields 



-3 



>4 



I 



Opportunity to meet individuals 
eaiployad in fields nontraditional for 
their gender 



-2 



J. Other. Specify; 
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OOKCINING FUNDS 



41. If th« Instltutron sp«nt Parkins' IIA funds for •ith*r single parents/honiMiakers , s«x equity 
or adults in 1986-87, w*r« any of tb«$« funds combined to run Joint projects? 

t 

Ym (CONTINUE) I \^\ 

Mo (GO TO QUESTION 43) |~|^2 

42. PUasa indicate which fundi w^r* coiibln*d for Jointly fundad projects by checking "yes** or 
^'no'* for each combination listed belOMe 

Perkins* Funds CoMbined 



Single Parent/HoMmaker and Adult, 
Sex Equity and Adult 



Yes 


No 










-1 





43. In 1986-87, did the Institution spend Perkins* Title Ml funds for consumer and hom#Miaking 
program 7 

Yes (CONTINUE) I 1^1 

Mo (GO TO QUESTION 4«) ( ^2 

44. llere any of these funds combined with other Perkins* funds to run joint projects? 

Yes ((»NTINUE).... | |«r 

Mo (GO TO QUESTION 46) \ 

45. Please Indicate which fund; were combined by checking **yes" or **no** for each combination 
1 1 sted be t ow . 



Perkins' Funds ComblMd 

Consumer and H om am ak I ng with Single Parwf/ 
Homemaker Funds 



Consumer and Homemaklng with Sex equity Funds < 
Consumer and Homemaking with Adult Funds 



Yes 

IZI-' 

-3 



No 



-2 
-4 
-2 
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UMSPEWT FUND S 



46« If you w«re awarded Parkins' Titia MA Handicapped or Olsadvantagad funds In 1986-87, plaasa 
Indicate balow tha dollar aMunt of thasa funds: (a) carrtad ovar Into 1987*88, and (b) 
roturnad to tha stata In 1986-87. 



a. Funds carrtad ovar 
Into 1987-68 



Handicapped: 



.00 



Disadvantaged S 



.00 



43*48/ 
55-60/ 



b. Funds returned to the 
state in 1986-87 

$ .QO 

S .00 



4S 
61 



(IF YOU HAD NO UNSPEKT FUNDS IN. EITHER CATEOORT, QO TO QUESTION 48.) 

47. If the district had unspent Title MA Handicapped or Olsadvantagad funds In 1966-87, what 
««ere the priMry reasons for not spending these monies? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY.) 



Reasons for Not Spending Title MA 
Funds In 1986-87: 



Disadvantaged 



Handicapped 



a. Prograff(s) did not start on tlMe.< 

b. UnderenrollMKit of students 

c« Accounting procedures too coiaplax 
to desKKistrate excess costs 

d. Sufficient utching funds not 

aval labia 

e« Old not knoe what Matching funds 
were aval labia 

f. Actual costs lower than original 
budget 

g. Other. Specify: 



ZI-" 



-1 



-2 



-1 
-2 

-3 



-1 



67 
69 

71 

73 

75 

77 

79 
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RJW)S MOT AWARDED 

48. In 1986-67, you awardtd funds In all categoriw of Parkins' Title II monlM? 

Yts (GO TO QUESTION 50) | 

No (CflNTINUE) I 1*2 

49. If you did not r«caiv« Perklnt' Title II funds in a particular category, what Mere the most 
Important reesons Mhy you did not receive these funds? (FOR EA(« PROGRAM CATEGORY LISTED 
BELOW, PLEASE CHEOC THE MOST l»«)RTAWT REASONS WHY YOU DID MOT RECEIVE FUNDS*) 



Reason Funds Not 
Received 

Did not know about 



Hendl- 
capped 



Disad- 
v»nte9ed 



Single 



SeM 

Equity 



Adult 



Not eligible for funds 



Applicff-^ion rejected. 



Did not apply: likely 
award not large enough 



Did not apply: did not 
know what funds were 
available as matching 



Did not apply: could 
not IdentI fy el Igibia 
students 



-2 



-2 



/// 



/// 



/// | 



Did not apply: could 
not meet matching of 
excess costs 

reguirament | |-3 | |/7/| 



Did not apply: could 
not identify the 
excess costs 



UjZ\ \liL\ 



Old not apply: staff 
or other resources were 
insufficient to prepare 
proposals 



/// i 



-1 



Other, Specify: 



-6 



Program 
Improvement 



a-' 


IZI-' 


lZl-> 


IZI-' 


IZI-' 


IZI-' 












l_l-J 




1 l-J 


1 1-3 


1 1-3 






ZI-* 


IZI-* 


IZI-* 


-4 


iZl- 


lZl-« 


Zl- 


IZI- 


I2ZZI 


IZZZI 


IZI- 


IZI-' 



\ilL\ 
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VOCATiONAL EDUCATION AMD TWE JOB TTmNINQ PARfWERSHIP ACT (JTPA) 



30. In 1986-87, did your district rec*ivt JTPA fundsT 

Ym (COMTINUE) I 1-1 

No (GO TO QUESTION 55) \ZZ\'^ 

31. PUastt writs in th« a«ount of tach award balow. (*f no funds w«ra receivad, writa in '*0".) 



JTPA Titia MA Funds (Ptock Grant) %^ 

JTPA TItIa MB Funds {Stmmr Youth) $ .00 

| i2-i; 

JTPA TitIa Ml Funds (Olslocatad Workars) S ^00 U 

8X Coordination Grants S_ ^ 22 

Othar JTPA Funds S . .00 30 

Total JTPA Funds Racaivad $ ,oo 38 



52. Mara any of thasa funds usad In actlvltlas ralatad to vocational aducatlon? 

Yas (CONTINUE) | |-1 

No (GO TO QUESTION 55) | |-2 

53. Ara th«r« saparat* classes for JTPA raci plants? 
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VOCATIOMAt EDUCATION AND THE JOB TTmNING PARTNERSHIP ACT (JTPA) (continued) 



ERIC 



54* tWiat actlvitiM, \f any^ took placa through th# coordination of JTPA programs and vocational 
•ducatlon program In your Institution? (PLEASE CHECK ALL THAT APPLY.) 



a. JTPA raci plants taught by vocational 
aducatlon faculty 



b* Joint ciasias of JTPA raciplants 
and vocational aducatlon studants. 



c. S«quancad coursawork for JTPA raciplants 
loading to allglbility for vocational 
aducatlon cartif Icatas/dagraas 



d, PlacaiMnr of JTPA cllants In ragular programs* 
m. Rawadial coursa iK>rk....« 



f. Job placaMnt ^ , 

g. Caraar counsaling and guidanca 

h« AssassMnt of vocational skills and Intarasts* 

I. Othar. Spacify: 



Zl- 

Zl-3 

Zl-" 
ZI-' 

Zl-2 
Zl-3 

Zl- 
Zl-< 



95. Oo*s your Institution acc«pt funds that rsquire rttclpients to mtmf performance objectives 
(e.g.^ perfomanct^ased contracts)? 



res. 
No.. 



IZI-' 
lZl-2 



56. If your Institution doas not accapt funds bacausa of parformanca objectives, i#hat are the 
priaary raasons for not accepting these funds? (CHECK ALL THAT APPLY.) 

Reasons for Not Accepting Performance-Based Funding : 



a. Institution*' policy j I 

b. Not consulted about tasting cf 
perfonianca standards | 



c. Performance standards are unrealistic. 

d. Magnitude of award not i#orth the risk 
If performance standards not met 



*1 

:i-= 

" I 

1-3 



e. Other, Specify: 



iZl-* 
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ADDITIONAL COMCNTS: 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR a>f»LETINe tbIS QUEST f OKNAI R£ . 

PLEASE RETURN THE QUECTIONNAIRE TO ABT ASSOCIATES JN THE POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE PROVIDED. 
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